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The Brown & Sharpe No. 4-B Milling Machine. 


A tool designed especially for the heavier class of 
mijiing in machine, engine and railroad shops is the new 
No. 4-B heavy plain milling machine of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. It has been 
entirely redesigned to meet the unusually severe require 
ments created by the use of high speed steel cutters, and 
is much heavier than earlier machines of equal size and 
capacity. The machine, Fig. 1, is of the constant driving 
speed type, similar in this respect to other recent milling 


for milling equal to that of the main spindle itself, or in 
other words, capable of carrying any cut within the pull 
the main driving belt. 

The drive, from an 18-in. pulley with 6-in. belt, is of a 


ing capacity of 


standard Brown & Sharpe type, which was described in 
The lron Age January 14. 1904. 
are obtained through hardened gears, the ratios of which 
21.3 to 1. The rati 
as the spindle speed, a ratio being obtained 


Variable spindle speeds 
vary from zero to » varies inversely 


high with 


Fig. 1—The New No. 4-B Heavy Plain Milling Machine Built by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 


machines of the company, and is operated either by belt 
to a single pulley of large diameter, or by electric motor 
through silent chain and sprockets. A special feature is 
the friction clutch pulley with brake, used with electric 
drive, and, if desired, with belt drive, which does away 
with the necessity of a countershaft. The table and spin- 
dle speeds are independent. The variable feeding mechan- 
ism is new and contains interesting and advanced fea- 
tures, which are shown in the detail drawings. All hand 
wheels controlling the movements of the table are pro- 
vided with clutches, each operated by a knob in the cen- 
ter of the wheel. The table has quick return and slow 
hand feed, operated by a single hand wheel at the front 
of the saddle. A screw feed is employed. A massive 
vertical milling attachment is furnished, with a capacity 


slow speeds adapted to cutters of large diameter. The 
16 changes of speed obtainable from 15 to 350 
min. in progression and are 
effected by manipulating the index slide and the levers 
on the side of the column. The back gears are thrown in 
and out by a lever in the usual way, and the locking pins 
engaging the spindle sleeve which replaces the cone pul- 
ley are.operated automatically by the movement of this 
lever. In the driving mechanism, as well as in other 
parts of the machine, no chains or gears are exposed, all 
mechanism of this character being inclosed in the frame 
or attached boxes. 

The variable feeding mechanism is new in design and 
gives a wide range of feeds, varying in geometrical pro- 
gression, that fully covers all regular requirements. For 


range 


rey. per geometrical 
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small mills feeds of from 0.0018 to 0.057 in. per revolution 
of the spindle are gerferally used, and for large mills, 
0.041 to 1.23 in. The 16 possible changes of feed, other- 
wise expressed, run from %& in. to 20 in. per minute. The 
gears are all of spur form. The drive is direct from the 
main pulley shaft by chain and sprocket wheels, inside 
the frame. The table is driven through universal joints 
and a train of gears in the reverse box on the side of the 
knee, to the shaft a, Fig. 2. On this shaft is splined the 


g oer 


Fig. 2. 









Fig. 3.—Vertical Section through the Table 
bevel gear b, Fig. 3, driving the vertical shaft c, which 
meshes two bevel gears. The latter are mounted loosely 
upon the table feed shaft. These gears have clutch faces 
and either one or the other is engaged with the clutch 
mounted on the shaft, for reversing the feed, which is in 
addition to the reverse on the side of the knee that af- 
fects all the feeds. ‘ 

The table has quick return and slow hand feed, oper- 
ated by one hand wheel, h, Fig. 2, at the right and front 
of the saddle. When the knob j is pulled out the clutch k 
is engaged with the gear 7 and the shaft drives direct 
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from the hand wheel, giving the quick movement of the 
table. With the knob pushed in the clutch is engaged 
with gear m and a slow feed is obtained, the motion be- 
ing transmitted through the reducing gears 1, n, n and m. 
The bevel gear o, through the pinion p and gears r and s, 
drives the feed shaft. To disengage the hand wheel when 
using power feed the clutch k is brought to its central 
position. A spring detent holds the clutch in its different 
positions. The usual means are also provided for ad- 
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Vertical Section through the Table and Knee, with Details of the Table Adjusting Mechanism. 
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and Knee at Right Angles to That in Fig. 2. 


justing the table in either direction by a crank handle 
applied to the squared end of the screw at the left end 
of the table, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The automatic trip is actuated by the adjustable dogs 
f, Fig. 3, on the edge of the table, which depress the 
plunger g, rocking the shaft / and sliding the clutch shoe 
i. There are two plungers for the two directions of en- 
gaging the clutch for feeding to the left or right. It will 
be noticed that the hand wheels for the longitudinal, 
transverse and vertical feed shafts are all at the front of 
the machine, and are convenient when feeding by hand, 
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as the operator can manipulate them without taking his 
eyes from the work. As the vertical and longitudinal 
feed shafts are placed at an angle on the left and right 
sides of the knee, respectively, the operator has complete 
control of the various movements of the machine without 





Fig. 4.—The Vertical Spindle Attachment and Manner of Sup 


porting It. 





Fig. 5. 


changing his position or removing any handles, and the 
feeds can be operated simultaneously without interfer- 
ing with one another. The machine has a longitudinal 
feed of 42 in., transverse feed of 12 in. and vertical feed 
of 20 in. 

An important new feature of the machine, which is 
embodied if desired, is a friction pulley, details of which 
are not shown. This can be substituted for the regular 
driving pulley, thus adapting the machine to be driven 
direct from a line shaft and doing away with a counter- 
shaft, a practice which is being adopted by some as more 
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~Vertical Longitudinal Section of the Vertical Spindle 
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economical. The friction clutch operating the pulley is 
controlled by levers on each side of the machine near the 
front. On the left side is a long lever, placed for con- 
venience in stopping and starting from in front of the 
machine. On the right hand side is a shorter lever, an- 
swering the same purpose, but intended only for conven- 
ience when changing spindle speeds. The clutch is simple 
in construction, has few parts and is self-adjusting for 
wear. It operates easily and will drive any cut that the 
main belt will carry without excessive pressure being ap- 
plied to the operating lever. The expanding ring is wide 
and of large diameter, giving ample friction surface. A 
simple brake is provided which upon the release of the 
clutch instantly stops the spindle of the machine and acts 
as an effective lock when removing chucks or cutters 
from the threaded end of the spindle. A friction pulley 
of this type is furnished with all motor driven milling 
machines unless otherwise specified. 

The machine is particularly well adapted to the ap- 
plication of motor drive, with either a constant speed or 
variable speed motor. The single driving shaft feature 
simplifies the installation of the motor and allows direct 
drive, by chain and sprockets, from the motor to the ma- 
chine driving shaft, without need of intermediate gears. 
A suitable pad is cast on the rear of the machine base to 
support the motor bracket and allows a motor to be ap- 
plied at any time, without extensive refitting of the ma- 
chine. When the constant speed motor is employed the 
same number of spindle speed changes can be obtained as 
for the regular belt drive. 

With a variable speed motor the spindle gearing is 
somewhat simpler. The sliding gear on the spindle is 
retained, and with the back gears gives four series of 
speeds controlled by levers. With a 74-hp. motor (the 
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Attachment 


size required for the No. 4-B machine) with speed varia 
tion of 3 to 1, the following series of speeds are ob- 
tained: 9% to 28% revolutions per minute; 22 to 66; 
51 to 153; and 117 to 351 revolutions per minute. Each 
of these series will have as many intermediate speeds as 
there are running points on the controller. With a drive 
from this type of motor there are obtainable 16 changes 
of feed for each series of spindle speeds, as follows: 0.033 
to 1.04 in. per revolution of spindle; 0.014 to 0.453 in.; 
0.006 to 0.194 in. ; and 0.0026 to 0.084 in. per revolution of 


the spindle. 
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The vertical milling attachment shown in perspective 
in Fig. 4 and in section in Fig. 5 is proportioned to carry 
any cut within the milling capacity of the main driving 
belt. The drive is from the main spindle of the machine, 
in which a clutch arbor carrying a bevel gear is inserted. 
The latter, through an intermediate bevel gear mounted 
upon an auxiliary shaft and spur gears drives the spindle 
of the’ attachment as shown. This arrangement allows of 
a bearing for the attachment spindle almost as large as 
that of the main spindle. The end of the spindle has the 
same size taper hole and a thread of same diameter as 
the machine spindle, allowing the use of the same collets, 
chucks, face mills, &¢c., on either the machine or attach- 
ment spindles. All bearings are bushed with bronze, all 
geurs are of hardened steel, proportioned to transmit full 
power of the machine driving belt. The frame of the at- 
tachment is clamped direct to the face of the knee slide 
and has an outer support to insure additional rigidity. 
The weight of the attachment is 500 Ib. 

A word should be said about the general design of 
the No. 4-B plain milling machine. It is heavy through 
out, a proper distribution of metal insuring strength, and 
those parts most subject to strain being amply propor- 
tioned to withstand severe service. The spindle has a 
very rigid support. The knee slide extends to the top of 
the frame, thus adding to the strength of the spindle 
bearings and reducing the possibility of any spring in 
the bearings. ‘The extended knee slide makes it possible 
to clamp any of the regular attachments to the face of 
the column so that they become practically a part of the 
machine. The flat bearings are scraped to surface plates, 
as a mechanical necessity to insure correct alignments. 
The box section frame is rigidly braced internally. 
Bronze bearings are used wherever necessary to insure 
long wearing qualities of running parts. The weight of 
the machine is 8200 lb. net. 
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Production and Consumption of Denatured 
Alcohol. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28, 1907.—The reports of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau upon the production of de- 
natured alcohol show a small increase for the month of 
April as compared with March, but the figures, on the 
whole, are disappointing to those who have anticipated 
a rapid gain in both production and consumption. The 
restricted output is attributed, however, to the compli- 
cated and somewhat drastic internal revenue regulations, 
and it will be gratifying to all consumers, present and 
prospective, to learn that the bureau is now engaged in 
revising the code along very liberal lines. 

Production to May 1. 

The output of denatured alcohol in April was 270,- 
206.80 gal., of which 240,787.94 gal. were produced in 
Illinois and 29,418.86 in Indiana. The production in 
March was but 240,778.32 gal., but in January it was 
074,449.36 gal. The internal revenue reports make the 
following exhibit for the first four months under the 
free alcohol] law: 

C~ -— -Gallons.——— 
Illinois. Indiana. Totals. 


cwikie ewe a 504,299.58 69,189.78 574,449.36 
261,709.20 34,739.63 296,448.83 


January 
February 


ND etic eae ie 208,021.21 32,757.11 240,778.32 
oh oa 240,787.94 29,418.86 270,206.80 
ii we ,214,816.93 166,125.38 —1,381,883.31 


It will be noted that the production in January was 
more than twice as great as in either March or April, 
but this is due largely to the fact that during the first 
month under the new law considerable quantities of 
grain spirits, manufactured prior to January 1, were de- 
natured in anticipation of a heavy demand, which was 
not fully realized, owing to the restrictions imposed upon 
dealers and consumers by the internal revenue regula- 
tions. 

Regulations to Be Liberalized, 


The revised regulations will completely revolutionize 
the present method of distributing denatured alcohol, as 
they will provide for the enforcement of the supplemental 
legislation enacted at the last session of Congress. Re- 
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tailers of completely denatured alcohol will be relieved 
of the present requirement regarding the keeping of books 
and the making of periodical returns to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. Tank wagons for the local transporta- 
tion and distribution of alcohol, similar to those now 
used for petroleum products, will be authorized; and the 
cost of the container, which now constitutes a heavy ad 
valorem tax on the product, amounting to several cents 
per gallon, will be completely eliminated. The present 
regulations limit the retailer to sales of 5 gal. to any 
one individual, but under the revised code this limit 
will be raised to 10 gal. The dealer using a tank wagon 
will be rated as a wholesaler and will be permitted to 
distribute alcohol in any quantity to any one desiring 
to purchase. These changes cannot fail to stimulate the 
sale of denatured alcohol, as the requirements thus 
abolished have prevented thousands of applicants for per- 
mits to handle denatured spirits from taking advantage 
thereof, and for some time past more permits have heen 
currently canceled than have been issued. 


Movement by Hardware Manufacturers, 


Manufacturers of hardware using enamels, lacquers, 
bronzes, varnishes, &¢c., are much interested in the move- 
ment now on foot to secure a modification in the regula- 
tions regarding the use of specially denatured alcohol. 
Soon after the new law went into force the manufactur- 
ers discovered that the use of benzine or pyridine bases 
as a constituent of completely denatured alcohol retarded 
the drying quality of enamels, lacquers, varnishes, Xc., 
made therewith, and were reluctantly obliged to abandon 
the use of this grade of spirits. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau at once authorized a special denaturant consist- 
ing of approximately 5 per cent. of wood alcohol, but 
applied to all applicants taking advantage of this formula 
the exceedingly vexatious restrictions placed on all con- 
sumers of specially denatured spirits. Manufacturers 
in the lines referred to have since made a number of 
elaborate tests and have reached the conclusion that 
grain spirits denatured with 20 or 25 per cent. of wood 
alcohol would be available for use if the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau would consent to regard the product as com- 
pletely denatured and therefore subject to no embar- 
rassing restrictions. Application has therefore been 
made to the bureau to authorize the proposed formula 
as a third general denaturant. It is expected that this 
request will be granted, in which event a very large in- 
crease in the consumption of denatured spirits will im- 
mediately result. w.L. Cc. 

——- +—~9 +e 

The Foundry Specialty Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has sent out two booklets, one devoted to partine and the 
other to fluxine. Partine is employed both for parting 
and for facing. Its use, it is said, permits of reproducing 
the finest tracing on the surface of the pattern, and saves 
considerable time in polishing because of the smooth- 
ness of the surface of the casting as it comes from the 
mold. It is employed on large green sand work as well 
as on smaller patterns, the powder being dusted over the 
mold. The booklet dealing with fluxine suggests its use 
for the removal of oxides, silicates and other undesirable 
elements in the metal. It is employed also in the elimina- 
tion of gases, preventing the formation of blowholes. 
Without attacking the crucible or the furnace lining 
fluxine is designed to clean the metal and make it homo- 
geneous and fluid. 


A careful compilation made by the New York E£ven- 
ing Post shows that during the last five months—less 
than half of 1907—the railroads and industrial corpora- 
tions have issued $912,849,400 in notes, stock and bonds. 
Of this total the railroads have borrowed $792,440,000, 
stock issues representing $326,567,400, short-term notes 
$285,173,000, and bonds $180,700,000. The industrial com- 
panies have secured $120,409,000, offering $63,750,000 in 
new bonds, $42,000,000 in notes, and $14,659,000 in stock. 
This shows that the railroads have already asked for two- 
thirds of the $1,100,000,000 that James J. Hill last No- 
vember said they would require annually for five years to 
come if needed improvements and extensions were to be 
provided. ; 
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A New Shaking Device for the Chemical 
Laboratory.* 


BY J. M. CAMP, DUQUESNE STEEL WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Among the various pieces of apparatus going to make 
up the equipment of the modern laboratory, it is the 
purpose of this article to describe the latest appliance in 
the shape of a shaking device. It was designed and is 
particularly adapted for the purpose of hastening the 
precipitation of phosphorous by the well-known and al- 
most exclusively used molybdic acid method, and in the 
solution of steels or pig irons for the carbon combustion 
method, but it is equally useful wherever it is desired to 
agitate a flask for either dissolving or precipitating. 

As can be seen from the illustration, it consists of a 
frame supporting a vertical shaft, which is revolved by 
a 6-in. grooved pulley. The upper part of the shaft is 
bent slightly from the perpendicular. Encircling this part 
is a hub, which in turn supports a flat disk on which the 
flasks to be shaken are attached. The hub and disk are 





The Camp Chemical Agitator. 


prevented from turning when the shaft is revolved by 
teeth on the under side of the hub meshing in correspond- 
ing teeth on the top of the supporting frame. 

On revolving the shaft the motion of the disk is ideal 
for the purpose intended and can be best likened to the 
simultaneous pitching and tossing of the deck of a ship 
in a tumultuous sea. With each revolution of the shaft 
a wave travels around the flasks exactly as in hand shak- 
ing, and by varying the speed the number and intensity 
of the wave movements is controlled. To obtain the 
maximum agitation and still retain the solutions in the 
flasks, without corking, from 100 to 140 rev. per min. 
has been found a very satisfactory speed. The disk is 
made to hold six flasks, any one of which can be placed 
in or removed from the machine in a fraction of a second. 
The gripping device is movable, up or down, enabling it 
to be quickly adjusted to hold any size flask, from a 6-oz. 
to a 24-0z. florence or erlenmeyer. The electrical power 
required co operate it is 0.12 ampere on 250 volts, or about 
the equivalent of 1-25 hp., less than the average desk 
fan motor consumes. With a countersbaft to give the 





., . Abstract of a paper read at a joint meeting of the American 
Chemical Society and the Chemical Section of the Engineers’ 
2 at the Carnegie Technical Schools, Duquesne, Pa., May 
«0, 1907, 
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desired number of revolutions, any source of power may 
be used. 

Heat can be applied to the apparatus if desired by 
means of a circular burner, but it has been found that 
by adding the liquid hot to the flask, or heating the con- 
tents before placing the flask in the machine, the same 
end is obtained. 

The advantages of the machine over hand shaking are 
obvious. Not only is the operator relieved of the physi- 
cal effort, but during the time of shaking he 
can be doing other work, with the assurance that 
the machine is not shirking, which might result 
in false analySis. Then, in phosphorous precipita- 
tion, for instance, the action of the machine being con- 
stant, a precipitate of like crystallization is always ob- 
tained, aiding materially its estimation by judging its 
bulk, as is the practice in most busy open hearth steel 
works laboratories. 

The machine is simple, easy to operate, quiet, and the 
flasks can be readily placed in and removed from the ap- 
paratus. The fact that the flasks do not need to be 
corked is also an advantage. Application has been made 
and the claims granted for a patent covering the ideas 
embodied in this machine, and it is the purpose to put it 
on the market as soon as suitable arrangements can be 
made. 

seating dia . 


A New Power Station at Niagara. 





The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company 
is now completing what may be the last great power sta- 
tion erected on the New York side of the river at Niagara 
in some years. This station is known as No. 3 and is 
located at the water’s edge in the gorge. The unit of 
development will be 10,000 hp. Two of the units are 
now in place and two others are well along in construc- 
tion. The first section of the station will have five units 
and the ultimate capacity of the installation is to be 
about 100,000 hp. It is from this station that the com- 
pany contemplates supplying the Aluminum Company of 
America with electric power for the operation of its 
mammoth new works, now approaching completion. This 
new aluminum works, the largest in America, if not in 
the world, is located on top of the high bank north of the 
flour mill section on the lands of the Niagara Falls 
Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company. It is being built of 
steel and concrete and is one of the most substantial 
structures erected in Niagara Falls for manufacturing 
purposes. Located, as it is, along the edge of the high 
bank, with the tracks of the New York Central Railroad 
on the east, the rail facilities for the receipt of raw mate- 
rial and the shipment of the finished product will be 
quite ideal. The power company is prepared to supply 
power as soon as the aluminum company is ready to 
receive it. The Aluminum Company of America will re- 
ceive 37,000 hp. from the station. 

Secretary Taft has approved of the water diversion, 
as the amount that will be used by the company comes 
well within the limit established by the Burton Dill. 
It is noticeable that the power company is doing its 
utmost to have all features of its construction work, both 
above and below the bank, come well within the effort 
to beautify Niagara and this power section. Thousands 
of dollars of expense are being incurred by the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company in order that 
it may conform to the efforts to keep the industrial de- 
velopment in harmony with the scenic features. 

———— 


The Morgan Spring Company’s works at Struthers, 
Ohio, has made a new high record on its Morgan contin- 
uous wire rod rolling mill. On May 20 the mill in a sin- 
gle turn of 12 hr. rolled 101.6 gross tons of No. 5 stand- 
ard gauge soft Bessemer wire rods in coils. In these 
days, when there is so much interest among rollers to 
beat their past records, this achievement in the com- 
pany’s single strand mill for a single turn is, of course, 
a source of much gratification to all the interested par- 
ties. 
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THE FOUNDRYIMEN’S CONVENTION. 


An Association Formed by Brass Interests.—A Record Attendance. 


The convention of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, at Philadelphia, May 21, 22 and 23, of which the 
first day’s session was reported in the last issue of The 
Iron Age, broke all records in attendance. At noon of 
Thursday, the last day of the convention, 1391 persons 
had registered. This compares with 800 at the Cleveland 
convention and with registrations of from 200 to 500 at 
conventions in years preceding 1906. Apart from the 
unprecedented attendance and the remarkable exhibition 
of foundry machinery and appliances, the convention was 
made noteworthy by the organization of the American 
Brass Founders’ Association. The interest taken by the 
brass trade in the new organization indicates that in this 
important field the possibilities of such advance in econ- 
omies of operation as has resulted from the work of the 
iron founders‘ association is well appreciated. 

The absorbing attractions of the exhibition carried on 
at the Second Regiment Armory under the auspices of the 
Foundry Supply Association may have lessened the at- 
tendance at the sessions for the discussion of papers. But 
there was a great compensating value in the exhibits, 
since these gave opportunity for seeing practically every 
form of foundry device in actual operation. Moreover, it 
is to be questioned if the foundrymen are less remiss in 
attending the sessions at which papers are discussed than 
are the members of the average society of engineers. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Brief mention was made in our report of last week of 
the papers read at the Tuesday afternoon session of the 
convention. The paper of E. B. Gilmour, Elizabethtown, 
Pa., on “ The Evolution of the Foundry Business,” paid 
particular attention to the gravity molding machine of 
the Mitchell-Parks Mfg. Company, St. Louis, which was 
described in The Iron Age of January 10, 1907, p. 180. 
The speaker said that the basis of the new method was 
the fact that the most intricate kind of ramming is done 
by riddling the sand and throwing it into the intricate 
parts of the mold. The gear wheel was cited as an ex- 
ample of a mold that can never be rammed successfully 
in the teeth with a rammer. The gravity principle has 
now been applied to every part of the mold by the grav- 
ity molding machine. Another feature of the machine is 
that a special flask can be adopted the full size of the 
machine and any number of sections can be put together 
to get a required depth. In brief, by the gravity mold 
flasks are rammed by a succession of pressed bodies of 
sand falling and wedging opposite each other until a 
layer is formed across the entire area of the flask. Addi- 
tional layers are then built up in the same manner until 
the entire mold is formed in a solid mass of sand of the 
same degree of firmness throughout. 

In the discussion of the paper of H. M. Lane on 
“Small Things Often Neglected in the Core Room,” the 
question of circulation of air in core ovens came up. The 
speaker made the point that the heat efficiency of core 
ovens could be greatly increased if the waste heat of the 
oven were used for partly drying the cores. This has 
been done in some foundries, the truck of cores being run 
into one oven where they are dried and then into another 
whre they are baked. Care is necessary in this connec- 
tion that no attempt be made to dry cores beyond the 
point where the hot air escaping from the oven is sat- 
urated with moisture. The air should be dried before it 
goes into the core oven if possible. The proper tempera- 
ture of the core oven depends on the binder used in mak- 
ing cores and varies from 350 to 550 degrees F. 

Henry B. Cutter, Seneca Falls, N. Y., told of some ex- 
periments with a condenser in the core oven. The con- 
denser consisted of a coil of pipe through which cold 
water was passed. Such a condenser was put on one side 
of a core oven aud it was found that the results in baking 
cores were not so good on the opposite side of the oven. 
Thereupon the circulation of air in the oven was in- 


creased. The fuel cost was cut from 25 to 40 per cent. 


This was done last fall, the tests being suspended when 
cold weather came on. The undetermined question was 
whether the better circulation or the action of the con- 
denser or both caused the reduction in the fuel bill. Mr. 
Cutter was asked to continue his experiments and bring 
in the results at the next convention. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


A meeting of brass foundry interests to consider the 
advisability of forming an association of their own was 
scheduled for Wednesday morning. It was presided over 
by Charles J. Caley, New Britain, Conn., who made a 
brief address on the purposes of the promoters of the new 
organization and in answering the question who are eli- 
gible to membership he mentioned brass foundrymen, 
rolling mill firms, platers, supply men, electric workers, 
and those identified with the automobile industry—in 
fact, any one directly or indirectly connected with the 
working of the nonferrous metals or their alloys. The 
speaker said that great things have been accomplished in 
the brass foundry in the past 20 years. The oil melting 
furnace has become a factor and is making rapid strides, 
though its field has been limited thus far to heavy cast- 
ings. It has been unable to replace the pit furnace for 
light castings, plain and ornamental, as used in builders’ 
hardware, saddlery, &c. The molding machine has not 
met with as much success in the brass foundry as it 
should, owing in part te the character of the work and 
the cost of making and maintaining patterns . The inven- 
tor has a problem here in designing a machine in which 
a standard frame may be used, the frame to be so ar- 
ranged that by a simple method any gated or loose pat- 
terns may be attached quickly and accurately. The 
speaker knew of a dozen firms with thousands of patterns 
in their vaults who would be only too glad to install 
molding machines in their brass foundries if they could 
obtain results without going to the expense of regating 
their patterns as is necessary with the present molding 
machines. 

Mr. Caley said further: “ Handling as I have been 
hundreds of tons of brass and bronze wrought metal, and 
knowing the difficulties I have, due to defects in metal, 
I believe that the rolling mills have their own troubles as 
well as the foundrymen, and I believe in many ways they 
can be benefited by membership in our association. The 
automobile interests claim more than passing notice, on 
account of the many intricate castings employed—cast- 
ings that must be accurate and so constructed that they 
will stand the tensional and tortional strain to which 
they are subjected. To accomplish the results desired, 
it is necessary that the foundryman making such cast- 
ings have in his employ men with a thorough knowledge 
of the foundry business and its requirements, men famil- 
iar with coremaking as well as the mixing and melting 
of metals required in automobile work. Plumbing and 
steam fitting interests certainly come in for their share of 
our attention, as they have made wonderful strides in the 
past 20 years, when we consider the old fashioned 
closed plumbing and the up-to-date open plumbing, the 
making of which has caused a revolution in the art of 
making light, durable castings, The same is true of 
steam fitting, as many of the valves of to-day are cored, 
where years ago they were bored. Steam pressure has 
been raised without showing any bad effect, which would 
go to prove that an advance had been made in the mix- 
ture of metals to the extent that the cored valve of to- 
day is lighter by one-third than the valve of years ago.” 

Mr. Caley was followed by Paul Kreuzpointner, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa.; Hugh McPhee, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Edro Richardson, Baltimore, Md.; W. H. 
Parry, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. M. Gamble, Kewanee, Ill.; J. 
H. Sheeler, Philadelphia ; Charles Thomann, Crosby Steam 
Gauge & Valve Company, Boston, and Messrs. Thompson 
of Bridgeport, Conn., G. W. Wright of Reading, Pa., and 
Bellows. All were of the opinion that an association 
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devoted to brass foundry and kindred interests would 
have an important field of endeavor and would result in 
great good to all connected with these industries. The 
study of brass mixtures, it was said, would prove an im- 
portant line of inquiry for the new association. The 
preparation of molds, particularly the gating of molds, 
and the pouring of the metal at proper temperatures are 
all matters which might be investigated and discussed 
with profit. The outcome of the discussion was the de- 
cision to proceed to the formation of a brass founders’ 
association, and committees on Constitution and By-Laws 
and on Nomination of Officers were announced as given 
in The Iron Age of May 23. Papers were read by An- 
drew M. Fairlie, Copper Hill, Tenn., on “ Science Applied 
to the Brass Industry,” and by Charles H. Proctor, Ar- 
lington, N. J., on “ Electro Deposition of Brass.” The 
papers of Walter B. Snow, Hyde Park, Mass., “A Plea 
for Healthful Conditions in the Brass Foundry”; of C. 
E. Johnson, Dorchester, Mass., “ Notes on Brass Cast- 
ings”; I. L. Antisell, Perth Amboy, N. J., “ Copper for 
the Brass Foundry,” and William H. Parry, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “A Few Denatured Brass Foundry Notes,” were 
read by title. 

In his paper entitled “A Plea for Healthful Condi- 
tions in the Brass Foundry ” Walter B. Snow of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., called attention 
to the constant irritation of mucous surfaces to which 
workers in brass industries were subjected, the dust of 
corundum and emery peculiarly irritating. He 
showed that mechanical means are absolutely necessary 
to maintain a rapid air change and insure the proper re- 
moval of dust. The fan blower has been employed to 
secure these resultsgits action being positive and of suf- 
ficient intensity to create an ample movement of air. 
When warranted by the size of the plant the fan may 
form part of a blower heating system by means of which 
warm air from a central heater is delivered under pres- 
sure through pipes to all parts of the building. The 
paper was accompanied by views showing the proper ar- 
rangement of hoods for upward exhaust in connection 
with emery wheels; an arrangement for the carrying of 
pipes beneath the floor;.also special hoods designed to 
give freedom to workmen in grinding departments, as 
well as a buffing lathe with special form of trap hoods. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
The Work of Foundry Trade Schools, 

W. W. McCarter, Marietta, Ga., was the first speaker 
at the afternoon session. Without reading his paper, 
entitled “Some Facts Concerning Trade Schools,” he 
told briefly of the foundry school he is operating on a 
commercial basis, the only school of the kind in this coun- 
try so far as he was informed. There are twenty stu- 
dents at present, divided into three classes. The seniors 
are producers; the juniors “ semi-producers,” performing 
the part of helpers and participating in ramming and 
drawing of patterns, while the freshmen line up ladles, 
charge the cupola and make cores, following up the two 
higher classes. Wages range from 40 cents to $2 a day 
and the pay increases according to the earning power, 
regardless of the time the student has served. The ages 
of the present students are from 12 to 31 years. The 
school has been in existence over a year, and, according 
to the speaker, is prospering. As indicating the work 
done the following items of a two days’ heat, March 11 
and 12, 1907, were given: 


being 


Six wind boxes for the Tennessee Copper Company. 
Two screw frames for gang saws, movable worm 
Forty journal bearings for marble trucks. 

Nine 20-in. driving wheel centers for locomotives. 
Five 22-in. driving wheel centers for locomotives. 
One 40-in. driving wheel center for locomotives. 
Two sections, troughs, for rubbing bed. 

One large sand pump base. 

One friction flange for hoisting engine. 

Twelve driving boxes for 8 x 14 in. locomotives. 
Four steam chests. 

Four covers for rubbing bed troughs. 

Five valves for steam brake. 

One pedestal for sand pump. 


In addition to the items enumerated, two 8-in. x 14-in. 
locomotive cylinders were molded and placed in the core 
oven subsequently cored up and cast the following heat. 
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The result of the heats referred to was as follows: Good 
castings, 8940 Ib.; bad casting, 60 lb.; remelt, 600 Ib. To- 
tal, 9600 lb. The total iron melted was 10,186 lb.; melt- 
ing loss, 586 Ib.: coke ratio, 1 to 8. The entire cost of 
labor for the two days was $47.10. 

T. R. Coggeshall, superintendent of the mechanical 
school of Girard College, Philadelphia, invited the mem- 
bers of the association to visit the foundry of that insti- 
tution. He referred also to the blacksmith shop, plumb- 
ing department and other industrial features of the 
training given at Girard College. Mr. Coggeshall was 
accompanied by a dozen of his students who were well 
received by the convention. 

Prof. William C. Stimpson made use of lantern slides 
in giving an account of the training in foundry work at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Pratt school is not 
a true trade school attempt to turn out 
journeymen mechanics. On the other hand it is quite 
removed from the engineering schools of college grade. 
The aim is to give instruction which will prepare men 
to rise to the positions of master mechanic, foreman or 
assistant superintendent after they have had sufficient 
practical experience. Pratt Institute is now carrying on 
work in 60 courses in which altogether there is an en- 
rollment of between 3600 and 8700 students drawn from 
nearly every State in the Union. The time devoted to 
foundry work is limited. The whole course in steam and 
machine design, as the mechanical course is known, re- 
quires two years. The speaker went into details as to the 
methods of foundry instruction and gave views of the 
foundry and the various operations therein, also of a 
group of small castings which had been turned out. In 
the school year of 1905-6 23 heats had been poured in the 
foundry. The total weight of iron charged was 27,800 
lb, and the loss of metal 10 per cent. The total 
weight of good castings was 15,400 Ib. and of poor cast- 
ings 1500 Ib. In the school year 1906-7 up to April 1, 15 
heats had been poured. The total weight of iron charged 
was 19,700 Ib. and the loss of metal was 8 per cent. of the 
iron charged. The total weight of good castings was 
11,300 lb. and of poor castings 1000 Ib. Practically none 
of the labor saving machinery found in modern shops is 
used. The men are in the foundry school but a short 
time and the desire is to help them acquire as much skill 
in molding as possible and some insight into practical 
foundry conditions. The speaker believed that all the 
instruction given in pattern making, forging and ma- 
chine work, to say nothing of mechanical drafting, math- 
ematies, practical mechanies and power plant operation 
is of great value. He questioned if a single one of these 
subjects would be omitted if a foundry course were be 
ing planned. 


and does not 


was 


E. A. Johnson, who has charge of the foundry school 
of the Winona Technical School, Indianapolis, told of the 
work carried on there and illustrated his talk with lan- 
tern slide views of the foundry operations of various 
castings turned out. Starting last year with two boys 
the foundry school had now upward of 20 students en- 
rolled. 

H. F. J. Porter, New York, spoke briefly on “ Indus- 
trial Betterment,’ and presented a number of lantern 
slides illustrating progress made in the improvement of 
shop conditions in the various industries in all parts of 
the country. Mr. Porter’s paper on “ Cost Accounts,” also 
scheduled for the Wednesday afternoon session, was read 
by title. 

J. S. Sterling, Wilmington, Del., in the absence of 
H. D. Miles, Buffalo, presented a form of blank recom- 
mended by the Jobbing Founders’ Association and pre- 
pared by the Costs Committee of that association. The 
form submitted is for the proper keeping of the items of 
cost of work passing through the shop. It was presented 
originally at a meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association, as already reported in these columns. 

A paper on by John H. Shaw, 
New Haven, Conn., was read by Van Buren Lamb, Key- 
stone Brake Shoe Company, New York. The company 
represented by the latter employs iron molds in the pro- 
A specimen mold was shown by 


‘Sandless Castings,” 


duction of brake shoes. 
Mr. Lamb. 








The Universal Molding Machine, 

The concluding paper of the afternoon was that of E. 
Roneeray, Paris, France, on “The Universal System of 
Machine Molding.” The universal machine is so called 
because the same machine does both flat and intricate 
work. It is for the latter that the machine is particularly 
intended, and molds are made with or without the use of 
stripping plates. The saving on hand molding increases 
with the intricacy of the castings. The basic idea of the 
universal system is the making of pattern plates in the 
foundry without help from the machine shop. M. Ron- 
ceray’s paper will be presented in an early issue of The 
fron Age. The lantern slides given in connection with it 
and the cinematograph views were an exceedingly clever 
and interesting feature. They gave a particularly vivid 
idea of the rapidity with which work is done on the uni- 
versal machine, particularly with the swinging machine 
when equipped with an automatie sand distributer. One 
thing about the work illustrated was the extensive use 
of loose parts on stripping plates which is possible with 
the universal machine. The molding of intricate castings, 
as for example, aluminum work for automobiles, is one 
of the surprising achievements illustrated. In connection 
with one of his cinematograph views the speaker, after a 
particularly rapid piece of mold making had been fin- 
ished, introduced a moving picture of a molder, who, 
viewing the performance of the machine, threw away his 
tools and bowed himself out as thereafter a superfluous 
foundry factor. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


Those interested in the proposed organization of the 
brass foundry interests occupied the assembly room at 
the Second Regiment Armory for the first session of 
Thursday morning. The committee appointed on Tues- 
day with Dr. Moldenke as chairman reported a constitu- 
tion and by-laws patterned very clesely after those of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. It was decided to 
call the new organization the American Brass Founders’ 
Association. This met with some objection from the 
aluminum and other interests, but the difficulty of find- 
ing a name which would be all inclusive was appreciated, 
as well as the fact that the brass foundries had been the 
important factor in the promotion of the new association. 
It was explained that the intention was to bring into this 
association all industries whose products are made from 
the nonferrous metals. Those eligible to membership 
are not only proprietors, superintendents and foremen of 
brass foundries, but also all connected with aluminum, 
copper and other works employing sheet metal, wire or 
other forms of such metals apart from castings. Electro- 
plating interests are also included. 

Officers of the American Brass Founders? Association. 


The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported the 
following list of officers and the persons named were 
elected : 

President, Charles J. Caley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents: New England—W. R. Webster. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and W. S. 
Allen, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn. 
New York and New Jersey—A. Bate, Nathan Mfg. Com- 
pany, New York. Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware 
—G. W. Wright, Reading Hardware Company, Reading, 
Pa. Central States—William M. Corse, Detroit Lubri- 
cator Company, Detroit. Western States—J. N. Gamble, 
Western Tube Company, Kewanee, Ill. Southern States 
—Edro Richardson, Edro Richardson Brass Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary, Andrew M. Fairlie, Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany, Copper Hill, Tenn. 

Treasurer, J. H. Sheeler, Sheeler-Hemsher Company, 
Philadelphia. 

It was stated that the new association would bear a 
co-operative relation to the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation and would hold its annual conventions at the 
same time and place. 


‘ 
Business Session of the Iron Founders, 


The final session of the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation followed immediately the meeting of the brass 
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founders. It was announced with regret that President 
McFadden had met with an accident, his collar bone hav- 
ing been fractured in a fall. Vice-President Caley was 
therefore asked to preside. The report of the Committee 
on Nomination of Oflicers was presented by the chairman, 
J. S. Seaman, Pittsburgh, and was adopted unanimously. 
The new officers are as follows: 

President, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents: First District—C. J. Caley, Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn.; Second 
District—John W. Burr, Burr & Houston Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Third District—H. E. Field, Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh; Fourth District—J. H. Whit- 
ing, Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Chicago, III. ; 
Fifth District—A. K. Beckwith, Estate of P. D. Beck- 
with, Dowagiac, Mich.; Sixth District—Thomas W. Sher- 
iffs, Sheriffs Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Seventh 
District—J. P. Golden, Golden’s Foundry & Machine 
Company, Columbus, Ga.; Eighth District—L. L. Anthes, 
Toronto Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Secretary and treasurer—Dr. Richard Moldenke, Wat- 
chung, N. J. 

On motion of Mr. Seaman, the retiring president, W. 
H. McFadden, was made an honorary member of the As- 
sociation. Like recognition was given to the secretary, 
Dr. Moldenke, whose splendid work in behalf of the asso- 
ciation was referred to appropriately by Mr. Seaman. 


The Convention of 1908. 


Secretary Moldenke reported that on behalf of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the foundrymen of 
Toronto and the government of tha#t city, an invitation 
was extended to hold the convention of 1908 in Toronto. 
The convention of 1909, the secretary added, had already 
been bespoken by the foundrymen of Cincinnati. The 
question arose in connection with the Toronto, proposal 
whether the exhibits of the members of the Foundry 
Supply Association could be set up at Toronto without 
involving complications as to customs duties. L. L. 
Anthes, Toronto, said that that question had been con- 
sidered and that the member of the Cabinet with whom 
Toronto foundrymen had communicated had replied that 
there would be no difficulty on the score of duties. The 
procedure would be to make the exhibition hall temporar- 
ily a bonded warehouse, putting an officer in charge and 
checking out the various exhibits as they were sent across 
the border after the meeting. Mr. Anthes told of the 
growing interest in the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion on the Canadian side of the line. Whereas a few 
years ago only one or two foundrymen from Canada at- 
tended these meetings, there were 10 or a dozen at the 
Cleveland meeting last year, and at the present conven- 
tion the roll of Canadian foundrymen and guests num- 
bered fully 100. 

On behalf of the Mayor of Niagara Falls, N. Y., and of 
the Bureau of Publicity of that city, its secretary, Guy 
C. Bennett, extended an invitation to hold the convention 
and exhibits at that point. This brought up the proposal 
to have a two days’ session of the Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation at Toronto, and then have the entire gathering 
proceed to Niagara Falls to spend a day or two among the 
exhibits, in case the Foundry Supply Association should 
decide to have the exhibition there. There was some ob- 
jection to the separation of the convention and the ex- 
hibits. However, the determination of the matter is in 
the hands of the respective executive committees of the 
two organizations. 

The convention adjourned after thanks had been 
voted to the Philadelphia foundrymen and all who had 
had to do with the entertainment of the visitors, to the 
secretary of the association, and to those who had pre- 
pared papers. 


The Foundry Supply Association. 


A meeting of the Foundry Supply Association was 
held on Friday morning, in the assembly room of the 
armory. President 8S. T. Johnston thanked the members 
for their co-operation during the year, and referred to 
the rapid growth of the association and the success it 
had had, the membership having reached 99 in the first 
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year. The report of the secretary, H. M. Lane, told of 
the inception of the Foundry Supply Association in the 
temporary organization known as the A. F. A. Exhibit 
Association, which had charge of an exhibit of foundry 
equipment in connection with the American TFoundry- 
men’s Association convention in Cleveland in 1906. The 
meetings and acts of the Executive Committee in the past 
year were referred to in the report and a financial state- 
ment was given. The total receipts were $5948.50, in 
addition to which there was due from members $1445, 
making a total of $7393.50. The expenses of the exhibit 
would approximate $6500. The treasurer’s report was 
read, and it was stated that a balance of between $1000 
and $2000 would be left after the expenses of the pres- 
ent convention were paid. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported the 
following list and the persons named were elected unan- 
imously : 

President, E. 
Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents: W. P. Shepard, Rogers, Brown & Co., 
Buffalo; W. S. Quigley, Rockwell Engineering Company, 
New York; H. R. Atwater, Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
land; William Chamberlain, Garden City Sand Company, 
Chicago. 

Treasurer, J. S. 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Secretary, H. M. Lane, Cleveland. 

Trustees: U. E. Kanavel, Interstate Sand Company, 
Cleveland ; E. J. Woodison, Detroit Foundry Supply Com- 
pany, Detroit; W. J. Thompson, Hamilton Facing Mill 
Company, Hamilton, Ont.; F. W. Perkins, Arcade Mfg. 
Company, Freeport, Lll.; George Rayner, Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls. The first three serve for three 
years, Mr. Perkins for two years, and Mr. Rayner for 
one year. : 

The constitution was amended increasing the number 
of vice-presidents from two to four and the number of 
trustees from six to nine. The salary of the secretary 
was increased from $500 to $1000. 

Invitations were extended on behalf of Toronto, Ont., 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the exhibit of 1908. The 
decision rests with the Executive Committee, in conjunc- 
tion with the Executive Committee of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. The sentiment in both asso- 
ciations, it was stated, favors holding both the conven 
tion and the exhibit at Toronto. 


H. Mumford, E. H. Mumford Company, 


McCormick, J. S. MeCormick Com 


Entertainment. 


As in 1896, at the meeting at which the American 
Foundrymen’s Association was organized, the Philadel- 
phia hosts proved rare entertainers. Emphasis was laid 
in the invitation on the desire of the Philadelphia mem- 
bers to have a large representation of ladies among the 
visitors. A special committee was provided for the en- 
tertainment of the ladies. A theater party and carriage 
rides to various points of interest had been arranged, 
the whole programme culminating in a trip to Atlantic 
City on Thursday. About 200 members of the associa- 
tion elected to take this latter trip in company with the 
ladies. 

Apart from the smoker and vaudeville performance 
of Tuesday evening, the feature in the way of entertain- 
ment was a trip on the Delaware on Thursday afternoon, 
with Washington Park as the objective point. The party 
consisted of several hundred members and guests who 
took the steamer at the foot of Arch street. After a run 
up the river for the rapid inspection of a number of 
plants, the steamer headed down stream. The first stop 
was at Kaighn Point, the location of the Otto Woffman 
by-product coke plant of the Camden Coke Company. 
There are now at Kaighn Point 150 ovens, the original 
plant having been increased by 50 ovens in May, 1906. 
The daily consumption of coal is 950 tons, and the daily 
production of coke 625 tons. The average coking time 
is 30 hr. The charge of coal per oven is 7 tons, and the 
production of coke per oven is 5 tons per charge. About 
300 men are employed. 

A pleasant feature of the trip down the river was 
the presentation of a diamond ring to F. C. Everitt, the 
efficient secretary of the Associated Foundry Foremen. 
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The speech of presentation was made by W. O. Steele. 
Grenloch, N. J. At Washington Park the excursionists 
Witnessed a shad haul, and later were given an elaborate 
shad dinner. 

Trips to foundries in Philadelphia were arranged for 
by the local committee, guides being furnished the va- 
rious parties. The plants visited included those of the 
Link Belt Company, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, En- 
terprise Mfg. Company, Camden Iron Works, Thomas 
Devlin Mfg. Company, Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company, Wm. 
Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Abram Cox Stove Company, 
the crucible plant of R. B. Seidel, Incorporated, and the 
supply warehouses of the J. W. Paxson Company. A 
party was also taken to the engineering laboratory of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and another to the Seaboard 
Steel Casting Company's foundry at Chester, Pa. 


THE EXHIBITS. 


The exposition of foundry machinery and 
showed a marked advance over that accompanying the 
Cleveland convention of 1906, great as that was. Seventy 
firms had space, as against 40 at Cleveland. The demon- 
strations, particularly of molding machine operation, at- 
tracted interested groups of foundry proprietors, super- 
intendents and foremen, and in scores of cases attendants 
upon the convention made the trip to Philadelphia express- 
ly to decide what equipment to purchase after seeing the 
demonstrations of competing devices side by side. Both 
alternating and direct electric current was provided, as 
well as air at 80 lb. pressure, a number of pneumatic 
devices being in operation. In addition to the Second 
Regiment Armory floor a tent 84 x 150 ft. was pitched 
on ground adjoining the armory, so great was the demand 
for space. The firms exhibiting and the equipment and 
supplies shown are catalogued in the following list, the 
spaces being taken in order, beginning at the registration 
desk and official headquarters: 


supplies 


SECOND REGIMENT ARMORY, 


Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: A 24-in. hinge mold 
ing machine with hand draft, a 24-in. hinge machine with 
7-in. hand draft and with equalizer, a 14 x 16 in. split pat- 
tern molding machine, 10, 13, and 16 in. power ramming 
machines, and a 36-in. Taylor-Newbold inserted tooth cold 
saw. 
S. McCormick Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Sand mixer, ca- 
pacity, 4 to 8 tons per hour. Farwell universal molding 
machine, Reid molding machine, Twentieth Century molding 
machine, adjustable crucible tongs. 
The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass.: A 7%kw. gen- 
erating set, 30-in. propeller fan, No. 3 monogram exhaust 
fan, No. 9 steel pressure blower, working model of a high 
pressure blower, 30-in. steel plate mill exhaust fan, No. 9 
direct connected high pressure blower, 18-in. disk fan, blast 
gates and other apparatus. 
Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, lll.. and Thomas W. Pang- 
born, Eastern agents, New York City: Foundry specialties, 
including Hammer core machine, pneumatic punches and 
riveters, air, steam and electrically driven sand shakers, 
Pangborn sand blast machine, molding sands, plate prod- 
ucts, &e. 
Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill.: Two No. 1 and one No. 2 
Modern molding machines of the rockover type, with a large 
assortment of castings molded on these machines. 
Edward Brown & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.: Pyrometers. 
R. B. Seidel, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.: Plumbago crucibles for 
melting all kinds of metals, special shapes, &c. 
Diamond Clamp & Flask Company, Richmond, Ind.: Core mak- 
ing machines, belt shifters and quarter angle couplings. 
E. Harrington & Sen Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.: Various 
styles of hand hoists. : 
S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Whiting Foundry 
Company, Harvey, Ill.: Booth elaborately arranged as a 
headquarters for their friends, with provision for resting; 
also a large display of photographs in connection with equip- 
ment manufactured by these concerns. 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., and New England 
Engineering & Equipment Company, Boston, Mass.: Foundry 
ladies, electric and pneumatic cranes and hoists, Newten 
cupola, &e. 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Core sand clearer, 
dust arrester, resin grinders, and system of exhaust tumbling 
barrels. 
. BE. Mills Ol Company, Syracuse, N. Y.: Core compound, both 
liquid and dry. 

W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Ladles, rockover 
molding machine, sand blast outfit, centrifugal sand mixer, 
bellows, brushes, sieves. foundry sands, wire cutters, Colliau 
cupola, blowers, Partamol, Barnett’s brass molders’ flasks, 
S. H. forced draft brass furnaces, pneumatic sand sifters, 
tumbling barrels, sprue cutters, Millett core oven, universal 
trimmers, Wadsworth core machine, Holland core oil, cupola 
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breast and runners, facings, Outerbridge silicon alloy, Jorgan- 
sen clamps, molders’ tools, Kirk’s chemicals, core compound, 
hay rope, Sawyer magnetic separator, Fairbanks’ standard 
scales, 

C. Drucklieb, New York City: Injector sand blast apparatus. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Steel foundry 
barrels and boxes. 

Osborne Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Foundry supplies of 
all descriptions, brushes, brooms, shovels, riddles, &c. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York City: Triplex hoists, 
hand and clectric. 

Wilbraham Green Blower Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Elec- 
tricaily driven positive pressure blower. 

Pettinos Brothers, Bethlehem, Pa.: Ceylon, American and Mex 
ican graphites, sands, gravels, clays, tales, and facings. 

J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Water 
tumbling barrels, sprue cutting machines, long bearing emery 
grinders, brass furnaces, aluminum melting furnaces, core 
oven car, ball bearing turn tables, core oven, pneumatic sand 
sifter, Cleveland hoist molding machine. 

serkshire Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Two standard size 
Berkshire molding machines in operation, sand elevators, re- 
volving screens, flasks, &c. 

Addressograph Company, New York City: Display of rapid 
addressing mach‘nes. 

Keystone Grease Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Greases and lubri- 
cants for all classes of machinery. 

MacPhail Flask & Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill.: Taper 
snap flasks and jackets, steel bottom boards, &c. 

Gunn, Richards &.Co., New York and Montreal, Canada: Cost 
systems, «ec. 

J. L. Taylor Mfg. Company, Bloomfield, N. J.: Quick adjusting 
and self locking clamps. 

Library Bureau, New York City: Systematizing methods. 

Arthur E, Rendle, New York City: Paradigm skylights, fire- 
proof windows, side lights. 

Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Parsons’ white brass and manganese bronze, display of cast- 
ings and ingot metals. 

Stanley Doggett, New York City: Exhibit of Perfection part- 
ing, charcoal and soapstone facings. 

Falls Rivet & Machine Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio: Two 
Wadsworth core ovens, improved Wadsworth core making 
machines, both hand and power driven, a friction drive 
rumbling barrel, a gagger mold with demonstration as to 
its use. 

Edward J. Ett'ng, Philadelphia, Pa.: The Etting No, 46 cupola, 
rumbling barrels, foundry ladles, Dings electro-magnetic sep- 
arators. 


Killing Molding Machine Company, Davenport, Iowa: Molding 
machines, rollover, straight draft type; rollover drop ma- 
chines, roll out molding machines, stripping plate molding 
machine, and air, water, or steam power driven sand sifters. 

tandall Tramrail Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Moyer system 
of overhead tramrail transmission. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.: Crucibles 
for melting metals of all descriptions, plumbago retorts and 
special shapes, also an educational exhibit of used® crucibles. 

Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Pattern 
makers’ lathe, with band saw and No. 3 trimmer, 

Standard Sand & Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Con- 
tinuous sand mixing machine, conveying machine, mixers, 
screens, &c, 


Smyth, Swoboda & Co., New York City: Parting Compounds. 


Primos Chemical Company, Primos, Pa.: Display of ferro and 
other alloys. 
Cortland Corundum Wheel Company, Cortland, N. Y.: Corun- 


dum wheels, both standard and special shapes, grinders, &c. 
Robeson Process Company, Camden, N. J.: Gluetrin core binder, 
Western Foundry Supply Company, East St. Louis, Mo.: Ferro 

alloys, facing and refractories. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Conveying machinery, 
reciprocating sand elevator and conveyor: Renold_ silent 
chain drive. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill.: Pneumatic 
riveters, drills, chippers, grinders, rammers, sand shakers, 
and hoists, air compressors. 

Henry E, Pridmore, Chicago, I].: Four molding machines of 
the new style rockover and drop types, brake shoe molding 
machines, &c 

KE. H. Mumford Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Molding machines, 
plain power rammers with match plates of both steel and 
aluminum, No, 2 Pridmore machine, No. 2 Pridmore machine 
with Mumford vibrator and frame, power ramming split 
pattern machine, sand shaker with Mumford loose ring 
adapted to supplying sand to molding machines. 


Camden Coke Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Exhibit of coke 
manufactured by the Otto-Hoffman by-product system, 
Cyrus Borgner Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Fire brick and fire 


brick shapes, 
W. W. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa.: Chaplets. 


U. S. Graphite. Company, Saginaw, Mich.: Graphite products. 
Garden City Sand Company, Chicago, Ill.: Molding and core- 


making sands. 
Kerr Turbine Company, Wellsville, N. Y.: Turbine engine, direct 
connected with fan 
Detroit Foundry Supply Company, Detroit, Mich.: Revolving 
sand sifters, Crandall cupolas and air cooled gagger board. 
Monarch Emery & Corundum Company, Camden, N. J.: Line 
of emery and corundum wheels, electrically driven grinder. 
Foundry Specialty Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Line of part 
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‘ngs and facings, particularly Vartine; also a new metal 
cleaner, known as Fluxine. 

A. E. Hoermann, New York: Sand blast machine, air com- 
pressors and pneumatic machinery, 

Mitchell-Parks Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., and A. Buch’'s 
Sons Company, Elizabethtown, Pa.: Gravity molding ma- 
chine. 

Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York City: Various ap- 
pliances for heating and purifying metals, demonstration of 
welding and burning, pipe welding, apparatus for welding 
by the use of Thermit. 

TENT ADJOINING THE ARMORY, 

Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md.: Mon- 
arch melting furnaces in operation, core ovens, Monarch 
burners for core ovens and molds. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Braz- 
ing process in operation, using either illuminating gas or 
oil fuel, 

Ilawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Chicago, Ill.: Swartz 
melting furnaces. 

Ph. Bonvillain & E. Roceray, Paris, France: One R-3 swinging 
universal molding machine, one R-4 swinging universal hy 
draulic molding machine, one A-3 molding machine, one sand 
distributer, one hydraulic accumulator, one pump, one tem 
plate cutting machine, one A-6 molding machine, 

Hermann Pneumatic Machine Company, Zelionople, Pa.: Nos. 
3, 12, 14 jar molding machines. 

Arthur Koppel Company, New York: Industrial railway, dump 
cars, portable tracks and switches. 

Main Belting Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Leviathan belting. 

Holland Linseed Oil Company., Chicago, Ill.: Core oil, core 
binders, &c. 

Rockwell Engineering Company, New York City: Fuel oil burn- 
ing appliances, double chamber Rockwell melting furnaces, 
ladle heaters. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Company, New York City: Cooper- 
Hewitt light installation. 

Otto Gas Engine Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 60-hp, Otto gas 
engine driving 45-kw. Crocker-Wheeler generator, furnishing 
power for driving the working exhibits. 9% and 3% hp. 
Otto gas engines running free, 

———_ o> oe __—_ 

Pennsylvania Laws Affecting Corporations.—An act 
to validate contracts, bonds or obligations of corpora- 
tions which had not first established places of business 
and agents in the State has been signed by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. This relates to what are classed as 
foreign corporations and will remove disabilities resting 
upon considerable business. A bill has also been signed 
to give the Auditor-General more power to collect from 
corporations, limited partnerships and joint stock asso- 
ciations what is due the State by requiring a receiver, 
trustee, assignee or other officer to give the State notice 
of intention to sell property placed in his hands by legal 
proceedings, and no distribution of proceeds of such a 
sale is to be permitted until the Auditor-General has 
certified that the notice was given to him before the sale 
was made. 

—_—__~ 4 e_____— 

The Duty on Fish Hooks.-—-The Board of United 
States General Appraisers has sustained a claim filed 
by L. D. Lothrop, Gloucester, Mass., regarding the rate 
of duty to apply to fish hooks made from round iron or 
steel wire. Duty was assessed at the rate of 40 per cent. 
ad valorem and 144 cents per pound under the provisions 
of paragraph 137 of the tariff act. The claim made in 
the protest was that the wire from which the hooks are 
made is valued at not more than 4 cents per pound, and 
that the hooks are dutiable only at the specific rates 
named in the first part of the paragraph 137, plus the 
114 cents per pound prescribed in the second proviso. 

—_—__~--—__—___—__ 

The old question of prison labor will probably arise 
in Pennsylvania when a test is made of an act recently 
passed by the Legislature to authorize sheriffs to em- 
ploy prisoners to work on roads. This measure has been 
brought forward for years and there is already some 
objectiqn to it. It is contended by some that it is needed 
because of the high price of labor and the great exten- 
sion of road building. 

Hanover, Germany, was the first city to purchase a 
complete automobile fire engine service, consisting of 
engines, hose carts and hook and ladder kit. The sys- 
tem is past the experimental state, as most of the ap- 
paratus has been in service now for a period of five years. 
It has proved itself entirely satisfactory, says Consul- 
General Jay White, and more economical than the horse 
drawn engines and caris. 
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A Bridgeport Heavy Automatic Knife Grinder. 


A new motor driven 144-in. heavy cup wheel knife 
grinder with solid bracket bed, built by the Bridgeport 
Safety Emery Wheel Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
shown in Fig. 1. The bed extension shown at the center 
of the rack supporting the emery wheel and motor is 
also of solid cabinet construction and is bolted rigidly to 
the main bed. The cup emery wheel is 24 in. in diameter, 
S in. deep, with 2-in. rim, and is driven at a speed of 
about 450 rey. per min. by a 714-hp. motor. The latter is 
mounted above the emery wheel spindle on a substantial 
base and is connected with the spindle by a cut gear and 
pinion having cast iron guards. 

The wheel as normally positioned, with its grinding 
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can be shifted by the large hand wheel, and again turning 
the hand nut causes automatic feed to be resumed, there- 
fore to stop the carriage it is not necessary to stop either 
of the motors. 

The knife grinders are made in sizes up to and in- 
cluding 180 in. The important dimensions of the size 
illustrated, the 144-in., are as follows: 

Diameter of emery wheel spindle, inches...............06- 3 
Length of front bearing, inches.. 
Eepatht OF FONF DORFINE, MIGING 6 ci ics ceeedenawicarsevede 8 
light from floor to top of table, inches.... 
Hight from floor to top of bed, inches.. 
Wight from floor to top of knife bar, inches. 


Knife bar, inches........ 
Floer space occupied, inches ? 
Floor space oceupied in grinding, inches 
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Fig. 1.—A Heavy Motor Driven Automatic Knife Grinder Built by the Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


edge parallel to the bed, will grind a perfectly flat sur 
face, but should it be desired to grind a slight concave. 
the emery wheel may be turned through a small horizon- 
tal angle. For such a condition the driving of the wheel 
by a motor is an advantage, for the motor is fastened on 
the same table on which the emery wheel swivels, as may 
be seen in Fig. 2, and the two are always in perfect align- 
ment. The knife bar is a large hollow square column, 
very stiff, so that long knives can be drawn down to it 
firmly, taking out the wind and spring caused by temper- 
ing. In addition to the end supports of the bar there is 
a center support, which adds greatly to the rigidity of the 
bar, making it practically impossible to spring it. On the 
end of the knife bar is a graduated dial, so that the knife 
can be quickly set and ground to the same degree or bevel 
us previously ground. There are adjustable dogs on the 
carriage which can be set to grind any length within the 
capacity of the machine. The knife bar is revolved 
through a worm and worm gear by a large hand wheel. 

The carriage is very strongly back geared and is 
driven by a 5-hp. motor, the pinion on which, through a 
double friction gear, is connected to the driving gear. 
The friction gear slides on its shaft to engage with one 
or the other of two bevel gears running in opposite di- 
rections and connecting with the train of back gears driv- 
ing the carriage. By this arrangement the motor runs 
continuously in the same direction, as it does not have to 
be reversed to reverse the carriage motion. 

The knife bar is fed forward to the wheel automatic 
ally by bevel gears and cross feed screws at each end and 
the center, so that the feeding is uniform. The cross 
feed is regulated by a thumb screw and can be adjusted 
so fine that it will grind to 1-7000 in., or as much more 
as may be desired. It will stop feeding and grinding at 
any point, hence, when properly adjusted and set in mo- 
tion, no attendant is required. 

As the wheel becomes worn, the knife bar can be run 
forward readily by the feed rod handles or the wheel can 
be advanced on the dovetailed gibbed ways on the back 
extension by the small hand wheel shown in the middle 
of the bed in Fig. 1. In the center of the large hand 
wheel shown on the front of the bed is a hand nut which 
controls the friction gear. Loosening this nut will im- 
mediately stop the carriage motion, when the carriage 





The wheel being of such a large diameter, its cutting 
surface is greater and the wear slower than for a smaller 
wheel, thus avoiding putting in new wheels so often. As 
the speed of the wheel is constant and the wear of the 


ed 





Fig. 2—A Rear View of the New Bridgeport Knife Grinder, 
Showing the Two Driving Motors. 


cutting edge does not decrease the diameter, the same per- 
ipheral speed is maintained until the wheel is entirely 


worn out. 
rd 


The ninety-third meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers will begin at Toronto, on July 23, 
1907, with a session to be followed with sessions on the 
morning and afternoon of the 24th. <A special train will 
then carry the party to Cobalt, where several days will 
be spent in visits to the mines. On Monday and Tvfes- 
day, the 29th and 30th, a visit will be made to the famous 
Sudbury nickel copper district. 
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The National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 





The proceedings of the first two days of the twelfth 
annual convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 
20 and 21, were printed in The Jron Age of last week. 
Following is a report of the proceedings of May 22, the 
last day: 

A telegram was read from W. E. Skinner, president 
of the Colorado Commercial Association, inviting the 
convention to meet in Colorado next year. 

Chairman F. C. Nunemacher of the Committee on 
Resolutions reported three resolutions, all of which were 
adopted. The first favored appropriations for internal 
waterways, the second recommended measures for pre- 
serving the forests, and the third, which the convention 
by vote ordered telegraphed to Patrick Calhoun, president 
of the United Railways, at San Francisco, pledged the 
confidence and support of the association in “ the struggle 
for fair American conditions in which the business in- 
terests of San Francisco are now engaged.” 

Postal Reforms Needed, 

Capt. Henry A. Castle, former auditor of the Post 
Office Department, was introduced and delivered an ad- 
dress on “ Needed Postal Changes.” He spoke of the 
enormous business conducted by the United States Post 
Office Department and proceeded to criticise its admin- 
istration as follows: 

This purely business enterprise is organized and with only 
a single exception is administered in absolute disregard of all 
correct business principles. The organization is antiquated and 
illogical. No official in high authority has a permanent tenure. 
The head of the Department is a political appointee, subject to 
constant “rotation.” In the past 15 years we have had nine 
Postmasters-General. 

He set forth the pressing need of a reorganization of 
the department, the introduction of modern business 
methods and provision for a general manager of the de- 
partment to stand next to the Postmaster-General, as his 
adviser, with a permanent tenure of office. 

He praised the force engaged in the collection and de- 
livery of letters and papers, stating that this is the only 
branch of the service not needing reform, and then pro- 
ceeded to show how many of the details of management 
should be changed to conform to modern business 
methods, such as the accounting system, the money order 
service, the contract policy, the franking privilege, the 
pay for transportation, &c. Regarding rural free deliv- 
ery, he said: 

The rural free delivery service needs reform. This new and 
valuable agency of civilization is highly popular but enormously 
expensive. It will cost $38,000,000 this year—or about $1000 
for each route served. As the postage receipts for: all the mail 
handled on an average route is less than $200 a year, we can 
see a pecuniary loss of at least $800 in each case. We cannot 
abandon the service, but we can make it more remunerative. 
The Department recommends a local package express, whereby 
the carrier can, in addition to his legitimate mail, carry pack- 
ages for his patrons from the village where he begins his de- 
livery at a very low price, but sufficient to produce in many 
cases the full amount of the present deficit. The experiment is 
well worth trying and cannot be too speedily inaugurated. 

Business men and large patrons of the letter mail are getting 
insistent for l-cent postage. They are evidently paying more 
than their share of the cost and are entitled to relief. After 
the leaks and wastes are corrected it can come without crippling 
the service, provided no more unprofitable features are added. 
One-cent letter postage may, with propriety, be kept in view as 
the ultimate end of postal reform. 

He attacked a tendency of the times in the following 
spirited language: 

We must resist the inclination to cure all Government ills 
by an appeal to paternalism or State socialism. Express charges 
are high, therefore we are told that we should have the parcels 
post; savings banks fail occasionally, hence postal savings 
should be established ; life insurance companies have been under 
a cloud, and post offices should be turned into indemnity shops; 
telegraph tolls are sometimes excessive, and the Government 
should annex the telegraphs to the mail system. Some of these 
eries are very popular. The agitator who proclaims most 
loudly against government by injunction is most vehement in 
urging innovations that would soon leave the Government in 
the hands of a receiver. It may be true that the postal service 
could handle our telegrams at reduced rates, but little, compact 
England loses $3,500,000 per annum trying to do it. It may 
be that we could pay 3 per cent. interest on postal savings 
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deposits, fund them in 2 per cent. bonds at a premium and 
earn profits after paying an army of employees, but it is hard 
to figure out such a result. 


Rallroad Regulation, 


Charles A. Prouty, member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, addressed the convention on “ Further 
Railroad Legislation.” Personally, he said, he would 
like the agitation against railroads to cease, but he did 
not believe it coujd be stopped. He advocated the estab- 
lishment of a railroad department, which should be 
charged with that part of railroad regulation which is 
properly administrative and executive. The commission 
should be an impartial body, entirely withdrawn from all 
extraneous influences, whose sole duty it should be to 
hear and decide the questions presented to it. He did 
not ask that additional powers should be conferred upon 
it. Speaking of the grievances of shippers, he said: “ The 
railroad company should not be. deprived of its property 
by a reduction in its rate until it has been given a fair 
hearing before some disinterested tribunal, but the duty 
of beginning that complaint, the duty of prosecuting that 
complaint, rests upon the Government and should not be 
east upon private individuals.” 

Advancing the proposition that if a regulating body is 
authorized by law to administer railroad affairs it should 
exercise the same control over the physical operations of 
railroads which it exercises over their rates and their 
practices affecting rates, he coutiuued: 

Adequate facilities tor the movement of traffic are of even 
greater importance to the public than reasonable rates for such 
movement. This is particularly true with you as manufac 
turers. The freight rate enters into and increases the cost of 
production, and it sometimes limits the area of distribution. It 
is therefore of importance to the manufacturer, but still, if his 
rate is properly adjusted with respect to the rates of his com- 
petitors, any cost above a reasonable compensation enters into 
the price of the article which he manufactures and is finally 
borne by the consumer. Upon the other hand, the facility is 
vital. Unless he can obtain at some price the service of trans 
portation his business is at a standstill. The business interests 
of this country must have adequate railroad service. 

He regarded the principle of reciprocal demurrage as 
a fair one. Relative to the valuation of railroad prop- 
erty by the national Government, he said: 

The popular impression that if the value of our railroads 
were known it would be easy to so adjust rates that a fair 
return upon that value, and only a fair return, would be ob- 
tained, is entirely erroneous. The most that could be done in 
most cases in fixing the value of our railroads would be to 
determine the cost of their reproduction at the present time, 
although in some instances it might be possible to determine 
the original cost of construction and subsequent expenditures. 
It is not possible to fix rates so that a given per cent. will be 
returned to the stockholders of a railroad. 

The railroads of this country embrace a very considerable 
portion of its entire wealth, being, next to agriculture, by far 
the most important industry. Railroad securities ought to be 
a favorite investment for the savings of the small and great 
alike. 

It is the common impression that all railroad regulation is 
conceived in a spirit of hostility toward the railroads. I say 
to-day, as I have been saying for the last 10 years, that fair 
regulation is not inimical to the fair operator. What better 
evidence could be found of this than the present state of public 
opinion? To-day the general impression is that every railroad 
man is either an incompetent or a rascal. And why? Not 
because such is the fact, for the great majority of railroad 
operators are both able and honest, but because the operations 
of a few arch sinners have left their trail upon the whole con 


gregation. When such operations are no longer possible the 
honest operator is secure. 


The Association Favors Tariff Revision. 


The Committee on Tariff Reciprocity, of which H. E. 
Miles of the Racine-Sattley Company, Racine, Wis., was 
chairman, reported that a vote on the subject of tariff 
revision had been taken by correspondence with the mem- 
bers, with the following result: “ Of those members who 
have replied to our inquiries upon this subject, out of 
a total of 1800 members, 350, or 20 per cent., are radical- 
ly opposed to revision; 8 per cent. are opposed to it at 
this time on grounds of expediency, lest it unsettle busi- 
ness, &c.; 55 per cent. favor revision—most of them a 
radical kind, but one-fifth of them wanting only partial 
revision; 17 per cent. are indifferent or uninformed, or 
not entitled to vote. Those decidedly wanting revision 
now, or in the near future, therefore, number twice those 
who are either decidedly opposed to revision or opposed 
to it for the time being. Taken by industries, out of 
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77 different industries tabulated, 56 vote for revision, 
casting a total of 1510 votes; 16 industries vote against 
revision, casting a total of 102 votes; 5 industries are 
each tied in their votes, casting a total of 28 votes. One 
of the most interesting developments of our inquiry is 
the clear disclosure that our members are overwhelming- 
ly in favor of a tariff commission, with semijudicial 
powers, as, for example, to summon witnesses, this com- 
mission to investigate thoroughly and scientifically the 
various schedules, and from time to time submit its con- 
clusions in the form of recommendations to Congress 
and the Executive.” 

As a result of the committee’s report the following 
Was passed: 


Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers 
declares itself in favor of a revision of the tariff at the earliest 
practicable date, and the making of treaties of reciprocity mean 
time as originally provided for by the present tariff laws: and, 

Whereas, The members of the National Association of Manu 
facturers have, by correspondence, expressed themselves in the 
proportion of eight to one that to secure a thoroughly intelligent 
revision of the tariff there should be established a nonpartisan 
tariff commission, not unlike the present Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with semijudicial powers, as, for example, to sum 
mon witnesses, this commission to investigate thoroughly and 
scientifically the various schedules and from time to time sub 
mit their conclusions in the form of recommendations to Con- 
gress and the executive; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers 
formally declares itself in favor of such a commission, and 
hereby instructs its officers to make every reasonable endeavor 
to secure the appointment of such a permanent commission at 
the earliest possible date. 


Other Committee Reports. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported in‘favor of-a 
law carrying out the consular reforms recently advo- 
cated by the President; in favor of a permanent bank- 
ruptey law, and the following resolution relating to 
efforts to raise $500,000 per annum for three years for 
purposes of education and organization: 

Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers, in 
convention assembled, reasserts the New Orleans platform and 
instructs its officers to take the necessary steps to establish and 
finance a council to serve as a means of harmonizing and 
federating the various national and State organizations of 
citizens, merchants and employers, to the end of uniting them 
in a vigorous educational campaign in the interest of industrial 
peace and mutual good will. 

The Committee on Postal Affairs, through its chair- 
man, James Maynard, submitted a report giving a copy 
of a memorial sent by the committee to the Postal Com- 
mission that second-class matter should not be handled 
at less than cost. In addition the committee submitted 
the following recommendations: 

1. We believe that postage on all first-class domestic matter 
should be fixed at 1 cent per ounce. 2. We recommend the 
consolidation of third and fourth class mail matter. 3. We 
recommend to the members of the association, so far as they 
can individually and collectively, to use their influence to bring 
about the appointment of a business man as Postmaster-General, 
or a permanent official in the Department who would remain 
through pafty changes and be always at hand to advise the 
new Cabinet officer and maintain the continuity of the Depart 
ment policies and plans. 


Against the German Tariff Agreement, 


By formal resolution, introduced by James MacColl, 
president of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, President Roosevelt was requested to withhold 
his approval of the new German agreement until testi- 
mony can be obtained relative to the probable effect on 
domestic producers of the export basis for dutiable 
values. In addition to being head of the cotton manu- 
facturers’ association, Mr. MacColl, the mover of the 
resolution, is president of the Lorraine Mfg. Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. The preamble and resolution in full 
are as follows: 


Whereas, 'The effective enforcement of a system of ad valorem 
duties must depend largely upon the ascertainment of fair 
market values of competitive goods imported from foreign coun- 
tries; and, 

Whereas, American industrial producers have in many cases 
found it difficult to compete successfully with foreign products 
when under the most rigid and effective enforcement of the 
law relating to “ current wholesale market value in the country 
of production ”: and, 

Whereas, The change in our customs administrative methods 
of procedure involved in the agreement with Germany seems 
likely to operate so that certain favored foreign producers shall 
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be permitted to name lower “export values” for the purpose 
of reaching the American market on terms more satisfactory to 
themselves, thereby being enabled to reduce the amount of 
duties paid upon such exports to the extent that values for 
export are, reduced below current wholesale market values, and 
thus introducing an element of competition not contemplated 
by the framers of the present tariff law; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association respectfully urges upon the 
President of the United States the withholding of his approval 
of the new German agreement until the testimony of practical 
producers can be obtained regarding the effects upon domestic 
labor and industry likely to follow the customs administrative 
changes in favor of special ** export values.” 

Election of Officers, 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, James W. Van Cleave, of the Buck’s Stove 
& Range Company, St. Louis. 

Treasurer, F. H. Stillman, of the Watson-Stillman 
Company, New York. 

Vice-Presidents—John Kirby, Jr.. Dayton Mfg. Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; C. C. Hanch, Nordyke & Marmon 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Jackson Jolnson, of Rob- 
erts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, St. Louis; William 
McCarroll, American Leather Company, New York; 
David M. Parry, Parry Mfg. Company, Indianapolis; 
Daniel C. Ripley, United States Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh; William E. Tallmadge, Excelsior Wrapper Com- 
puny, Sheboygan, Wis.; C. W. Post, Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich; F. C. Nunemacher, the Nune- 
macher Press, Louisville, Ky.; George G. Coppins, Wal- 
worth Mfg. Company, Boston; B. T. Skinner, Advance 
Thresher Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Charles M. Jar- 
vis, P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn.; H. S. Chamber- 
lain, Citico Furnace Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
James Inglis, American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. ; 
D. A. Tompkins, D. A. Tompkins Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

New names were added to the Board of Directors, 
including A. A. Schenck of Syracuse, to succeed Ludwig 
Nissen of New York; W. A. Vanster, to succeed Elliott 
Durand of Chicago; L. E. Paullin, to succeed R. C. Jen- 
kinson of Newark; Henry E. Miles of Racine, Wis., to 
succeed W. E. Tallmadge of Sheboygan, Wis. 

Marshall Cushing, the secretary, was re-elected at a 
meeting of the new Board of Directors. 

Some Labor Matters, 

A notable resolution passed was one referring to il- 
legal combinations, “ whether of capital or labor,’ de- 
manding that all laws be equally enforced against all 
combinations whose operations are in violation thereof 
and which abridge the rights of citizens, concluding as 
follows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with the above declaration of 
principles, we urge upon federal and State authorities to inves- 
tigate vigorously and thoroughly all labor organizations, and 
where their acts are found to be illegal and in restraint of 
trade or commerce, or otherwise in violation of law, to punish 
the parties responsible for every such violation according to 
the punishment prescribed therefor. 

John Kirby, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio, read the report of 
the Committee on Prison Labor. The committee was 
unanimous in the opinion that the subject of convict 
labor, the extent to which it should be enforced, the 
class of goods in the manufacture of which it should be 
employed, and the general management of the penal in- 
stitutions of the country, is one concerning which there 
is such a diversity of opinion and such varied interests 
that it was unable to agree upon any recommendation 
other than that the goods which are manufactured by 
convict labor should be as diversified in character as is 
practicable. 

The Banquet, 

The annual banquet of the association was held on 
Wednesday evening, following the final adjournment of 
the convention in the afternoon. Some 500 plates were 
laid for the occasion in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Wm. McCarroll was toastmaster. Presi- 
dent James W. Van Cleave was the first to respond to a 
toast. He asserted that it was not the purpose of the 
association to fight any union, but to fight simply for the 
right to manufacture under conditions of industrial 
peace. 
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Secretary Oscar 8S. Straus of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor spoke on “Commerce, Combinations 
and Labor,” dwelling upon the marvelous development of 
the business interests of this country and the relations 
of his department to corporations. On this subject he 
said : 

A corporation desiring to perpetuate its domination may use 
its combination power to give better service—that is, a public 
good—but when that power is used to prevent any one else from 
giving a like service or the best service it can, then its combina 
tion power is being used as an encroachment upon the rights 
of others and against the public welfare. It is not within the 
power or proper sphere of government to equalize competitors, 
but it is within the power and proper sphere of government to 
equalize the opportunities of competitors. It is the sphere of 
government to keep open equally to all men the avenues of 
commercial development, to maintain the opportunity for com 
petition, and to prevent the use of unfair means that diminish 
or destroy such equal opportunity. 

Rear Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee spoke for the navy 


and Gen. Franklin J. Bell for the army. Senator Dol- 


Fig. 1. 


liver of Iowa, who had been scheduled to speak, was pre- 
vented by illness from being present. Rev. Dr. John 
Dunn Burrell of Brooklyn spoke on “ The Era of Work.” 
A rising toast was given to the efficient secretary of the 
association, Marshall Cushing. 

———__~»- oe 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has approved the Wil- 
bert bill to limit car service charges to $1 per day per 
car. This act is a general one and covers all railroads 
in the State as well as associations and corporations. 
It fixes the maximum at $1 for each car for each day 
of 24 hr. or fraction of a day, including storage charges 
on each car not unloaded or within the free time for 
unloading. Free time for loading or unloading all freight 
is to be vomputed from seven o'clock in the morning of 
the day following the placing of the car and mailing 
notice for 48 hr. When a car is placed after 12 o’clock 
meridian of any day the free time is to be computed 
from noon of the day following such placing. 
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The Improved No. 2 1-2 Bath Universal 
Grinder. 
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Improvements have been made in the universal 
grinder built by the Bath Grinder Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., which have greatly increased the efficiency of the 
machine for all classes of work for which it is intended. 
Fig. 1 shows the machine and attachments as furnished 
for many classes of grinding. The attachments are in 
general the same that have been furnished with the 
grinder for the last two or more years,* including as 
work holding fixtures chucks, vises, V-vise for round 
work and universal holder, by which work clamped in 
one of the vises or chucks may be positioned at any hori- 
zontal or vertical angle. Wherever desirable the fixtures 
are graduated to facilitate setting. Another attachment 
is one for internal grinding, which carries its own spindle 
and is driven by belt from a pulley mounted on the main 


—The Improved No. 2% Universal Surface Grinder Built by the Bath Grinder Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


grinding spindle in place of one of the grinding wheels. 
This is adjustably supported and belt tension is regulated 
by raising or lowering the main spindle head. Fig. 2 
shows the work table swung to a position at right angles 
to that occupied in Fig. 1 and with a hooded wheel for 
wet grinding in action. This position is preferable for 
many classes of surface grinding. 

One marked improvement is in the spindle head, which 
is much heavier than the old pattern, and is bored taper- 
ing to receive taper split boxes. The large ends of the 
taper boxes are at the end of the head, giving rigidity to 
the spindle at both ends upon which wheels are mounted. 
Surrounding the spindle box on the right hand end of the 
spindle head is a projecting square flange, to which the 
wheel hood is clamped. This flange is independent of 
the box bearing. The clamp screw for binding the hood 
to the head is directly under the spindle, and the hood 
makes a rigid guard in case the wheel breaks. 


* A more complete description with illustrations of these at- 
tachments appeared in The Iron Age, March 2, 1905. 
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Fig. 2 shows the extension arbor support for the 


wheel when doing surface grinding. On the top of the 
front face is a %-in. slot for locating the support. The 
arm has a tongue on the back face that fits into the 
groove and is clamped to the arm by two cap screws. On 
the projecting end of the arm there is a phosphor bronze 
bearing, the lower end of which is adjustable to the 
spindle. This assures absolute rigidity and allows no 
spring in the spindle when doing surface work. Mounted 
on the end of the arm is a wheel hood arranged for hold- 


ing the water spout. In this case the water spout is used 


on either wheel hood, as shown. 


The spindle head is elevated by a vertical hand 
wheel on the top of the machine, a graduated dial indicat- 
ing the amount of the vertical movement to 0.001 in. 


The spindle is driven by a horizontal belt, and any ten- 


sion of belt desired is obtained by the adjustment of 
nuts, on thrust rods, one on each side of the cone frame. 


TwelRonAGe 





Fig. 2.—The Bath Universal Grinder as Commonly Set for 
Surface Grinding. 


Another improvement is the lengthening of the bear- 
ings of the table slide, which adds greatly to the rigidity 
of the machine. On the left side of the apron, opposite 
the twe hand wheels, is shown one.of the combined levers 
for reversing the machine in either direction and for 
stopping it. By this construction, in all kinds of grind- 
ing, only one hand of the operator is required to reverse 
or stop the machine, leaving the other hand free, a very 
desirable feature on a grinding machine. 

The distance from the center of the spindle to the 
top of the swivel plate is 11% in. Between centers the 
machine takes work up to 36 in. long, and it swings either 
9% or 14 in. It will grind a surface 8 x 36 in. The 
weight of the machine, complete with all attachments, is 


3500 Ib. 
i -———— 


The Niles Iron & Sheet Company, Niles, Ohio, has 
changed its name to Niles Iron & Steel Company for the 
purpose of avoiding complications which have been oc- 
curring in its mail. Correspondents of the company are 
earnestly requested to observe the change. 





F 
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A Japanese Tariff Problem Looms Up. 





Japan is stated by a correspondent of the New York 


Herald to be at the beginning of a tariff contest that 
may have deep significance to the rest of the world. The 
financial authorities of the government are now engaged 
in an investigation bearing upon the tariff revision that is 
bound to come within the next few years. and already 
there are evidences that the popular demand, as well as 


the official inclination, will be for a tariff that will 
furnish a much higher measure of protection to home in- 


dustry than is now furnished by the rates provided for in 


the conventional treaties with the United States and the 
nations of Europe. 

Recognizing the importance of the coming changes. 
the commercial nations of Europe have already taken 
steps looking to the protection of the interests of their 
commerce. It is imperative that the United States should 
take similar steps and without delay. This country is 
by far the best customer of Japan. In the five years 
from 1901 to 1905, inclusive, the United States admitted 
duty free from Japan goods to the value of $151,942,000, 
while Japan admitted duty free from the United States 
goods to the value of but $43,273,000. 

Self-interest would seem to dictate that in any tariff 
revision it would be the part of wisdom for Japan to give 
especial consideration to the commerce of the United States, 
for she could ill afford a tariff war which would neces- 
sarily operate to the disadvantage of Japanese commerce 
far more than it would affect American commerce. It is 
apparent from these figures that even under the existing 
conventional tariff to which she objects Japan fs getting 
very much the better of the bargain. Then, too, the ex- 
ports of the United States to Japan represent only about 
one-thirtieth of our total exports, while Japan’s exports 
to the United States are nearly one-third her total ex- 
ports. 

Notwithstanding, however, that we are by far her best 
customer, it will not do for the United States Govern- 
ment, nor for the great commercial interests directly af- 
fected, to let Japan go ahead with her tariff making 
without seeing that American interests are intelligently 
cared for. 

online 


The Detroit Tunnel Electrical Equipment.—The 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has se- 
cured the contract for furnishing the electrical equip- 
ment for the tunnel which is being built by the Michigan 
Central Railroad under the Detroit River for the traverse 
of freight and passenger trains between the United 
States and Canada. Two tracks will be laid in separate 
iron tubes 65 ft. below the surface of the river. These 
tubes will rest on beds of concrete and will be flanked 
by concrete walls. The electrified zone, 4.6 miles in 
length, will comprise, with the yards, some 15 miles of 
single track. Electric locomotives will be used for haul- 
ing both freight and passenger trains, and of these six 
100-ton direct current machines have been ordered. Each 
locomotive will be capable of hauling a 900-ton train up 
a 2 per cent. grade at a speed of 10 miles per hour. 
Four 280-hp. motors will be mounted on each locomotive, 
two motors being placed on each of the two swivel trucks. 
The Sprague-General Electric multiple united control 
system will be furnished, enabling the locomotives to be 
operated singly or in train. Current for operating the 
motors will be taken from the third rail by means of 
contact shoes. Current wil! be supplied by a local elec- 
tric company. 

cian ldapditl itso, 

Charles M. Schwab, while at Pittsburgh last week, 
spoke as follows to a local reporter: “ As the West de 
velops the needs of various communities will be supplied 
in part by the Western works, but the great bulk of the 
output as well as the high-grade work, must come from 
the East. Here are the works and the workmen that 
have been developed as the result of two generations of 
application to the business. Leaving aside other consid- 
erations of the nearness of supplies and so on, no sec- 
tion can ever hope to overcome the advantage Pittsburgh 
has.” 
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The Art of Galvanizing.—II*. 


BY ALFRED SANG, PITTSBURGH. 
The Nature of Zinc Dust, 

The vapor of zinc, which is given off at a temperature 
of 1000 degrees C. or more, at the inception of distillation, 
comes into contact with the comparatively cold atmos- 
phere of the flue, and the sudden chill causes a rapid 
condensation of the vapor, so rapid indeed that it skips 
the liquid stage and drops in the shape of perfectly spher- 
ical particles, of which about 30,000 million can be 
crowded into a cube measuring one-sixteenth of an inch 
in every direction. This impalpable powder which, not- 
withstanding its high specific gravity—for it is only about 
10 per cent. lighter than zinc—can be blown about like 
lycopodium, is used mostly by paint manufacturers, and 
is sold packed in barrels holding about 1500 lb. It is 
10 or 15 per cent. cheaper than virgin spelter at equal 
content of free zinc. It cannot be melted into slabs on 
account of its rapid oxidation at a very low temperature. 

The peculiar properties of zinc dust have been 
ascribed by some to the presence of cadmium, which being 
a more volatile metal is distilled first from the ore and 
condensed in the flues. One observer found quantities 
ranging from 0.288 to 0.794 per cent. in flue dust after 
two hours of furnace operation. Others have claimed 
that these properties are due to the presence of zinc 
oxide or other impurities. No plausible reason for these 
theories has as yet been advanced. 

Most of the zinc dust is produced in Belgium or in 
Silesia, and a sample which I have had analyzed showed 
the following composition : 


Per cent. Per cent. 
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G. Williams, an English chemist, has shown? that 
zine dust takes up water and decomposes it, and gives 
up its hydrogen on heating. He has also shown that it 
absorbs hydrogen at ordinary temperatures when sur- 
rounded by it in a moist condition, and that heated alone 
it yields 50 times its volume of hydrogen, but when 
heated to redness with an equal weight of zine hydro- 
oxide it gives off 535 times its volume of hydrogen. All 
this may have some bearing on the antics of zinc dust 
and on Sherardizing, but, as I am about to show, it is 
unlikely and lacks confirmation, both theoretical and 
practical. 

Impurities Are a Negligible Factor. 

It is my belief that these impurities have little or noth- 
ing to do with the properties of zinc dust, and that the 
reasons should be sought for in its mode of production. 

If under similar conditions of rapid cooling we pro- 
duce other solid bodies we get unstable and brittle results. 
If a bead of fused glass is dropped into water a “ Ru- 
pert’s tear’ is the result. As you know, a Rupert’s tear 
is very unstable, and, whereas for a drop of normal glass 
of similar dimensions several good strokes of the hammer 
would be required to pulverize it, the Rupert’s drop can 
be shivered to fragments by breaking off its tail with two 
fingers or by scratching the surface film, whose tension 
keeps the drop together. The difference of energy re- 
quired to effect the destruction of the normal drop and the 
Rupert’s drop is enormous, 

If we assume that zine dust is in this critical state 
we can explain almost every one of the effects which have 
puzzled chemists during the past 40 years. Douglas Car- 
negie t found that zine dust instantly reduced ferric to 
ferrous salt, and this even in neutral solutions. (The 
italics are his.) This action, he states, was considerably 
quicker than with granulated zinc in the presence of 
sulphuric acid. He was at first inclined to ascribe this 
wonderful efficiency to the occluded hydrogen mentioned 
by Williams, but further experiments, which I need not 
detail, showed that he was mistaken. Referring to an- 
other chemical operation in which zine dust acted with 
equal promptness, he writes: “ Zinc dust merely effects 








* Read before the American Foundrymen’'s Association, Phil- 
adelpbia, May, 1907. Pert I was printed on pages,1552 to 1555 
in The Iron Age of May 23. 

+ Chemical News, Vol. 52. 

t Transactions Chemical Society, London, year 1888, p. 468. 
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instantaneously the dechlorination which I found zinc foil 
required several hours to effect.” 


Its Affinity for Oxygen. 


It is so well known that zinc dust has a great affinity 
for oxygen at a low temperature that it has been used for 
a long time in the discharge style of printing of cotton 
goods. The fabric is first dyed a plain color and it is 
then printed on with a discharge paste. The zine dust 
acts as a reducing agent at the temperature of the boiling 
water in which the cloth is dipped to effect the discharge. 

A fact that is undoubtedly responsible in a great meas- 
ure for the mystery attaching to the action of zinc dust 
is its readiness to oxidize. It is only when oxidation is 
put out of its power, as in the closed Sherardizing drum, 
that heat will produce sufficient overstrain to cause the 
particles to burst into vapor. This vapor so suddenly re- 
leased will condense instantly on the coolest spaces it can 
find. In dry galvanizing the coolest spaces are on the 
articles in the drum, and the drum itself being always 
hotter does not receive any deposit. One drum has al- 
ready lasted two years without being coated. 

Zine dust appears to break down into vapor at about 
150 to 200 degrees C., although it undoubtedly begins to 
disintegrate at a lower heat. As the pressure increases 
it takes a greater amount of heat to cause the break- 
down. As the vapor condenses the pressure is relieved 
and the hotter particles of dust are vaporized and re- 
establish an equilibrium. 

In reference to this question of the vaporization of 
zinc, it is a well-known fact that zine will at ordinary 
temperatures affect a photographic plate. This has al- 
ways been ascribed to zine vapor, which exhibits in that 
state great chemical activity. Radiology, the new science, 
is expected to bear the burden of-all such actions, and I 
suppose I ought to say that the action of zine on photo- 
graphic plates is due to the slow disintegration of its 
atoms into energy and helium. 

In a small way it is a significant fact that zinc dust 
is intensely exothermic in its reactions, which means that 
these reactions are accompanied by the production of 
heat. I could also mention the property first pointed out 
by Schwarz, which zine dust has of combining violently 
with sulphur by percussion. 

It has been known for some time that a cement made 
out of certain oils and zine dust possesses the useful prop- 
erty of becoming exceedingly firm and adhering closely to 
iron, steel and other metals, when heated to a tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees C., or even less, if treated for a suffi- 
cient length of time. The theory of the nature of zinc 
dust which I have given explains this hardening by the 
release of the zinc from its peculiar condition to form a 
solid without the formality of passing through the liquid 
stage. In the body of the cement it is protected from 
oxidation and the zine becomes mechanically continuous. 
It is an excellent composition for calking cracks and 
crevices in metallic objects, for packing joints and for 
smoothing off the surface of castings.* 

I think that IT have given a sufficient number of ex- 
amples to show that zine dust is a substance in a very 
abnormal physical condition, and if I have spent so much 
time in doing so it is because I feel certain that by taking 
advantage of this abnormal condition the metallurgical 
industries will before long reap important benefits. 


Zine Vapor and Ferrozinc, 

I must tell you more about zine vapor. This vapor is 
a gas just like air or any other gas and subject to the 
same physical laws, but as it is produced by the break- 
down of zine dust particles at a very moderate tempera- 
ture it finds itself in the gaseous state at a point below 
its critical temperature, and it will therefore readily as- 
sume the solid state by condensation under its own pres- 
sure, confined as it is within a retort. 

When iron is pickled, hydrogen is given off on the sur- 
face and rises to the top of the vat. The pickle works 
its way into the metal and hydrogen is given off below the 
surface and remains occluded. This occlusion has very 
surprising results: the surface of the iron is hardened, 
and if it is to be drawn through a die or worked in any 
way, it is necessary to bake out the gas. Hydrogen has 





* This composition ‘is patented. 
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been long suspected of metallic proclivities; it is often 
classed as a metal. It is known to form an alloy with 
palladium, and it is supposed to alloy itself to the iron 
to produce the hard skin of which I have spoken. Zine 
vapor acts in the same way in dry galvanizing, but it 
forms an alloy all the more readily because in its normal 
condition it is itself a metal as we generally understand 
that rather arbitrary term. 


Zine Vapor Forces Itself Into the Pores of Metal. 


Being a gas, the zine vapor can force itself into the 
pores of the metal and form a deposit to a depth which 
will increase with the duration of the treatment. A small 
piece can be alloyed throughout. An alloy of zine and 
iron produced by fusion would be a sorry article when it 
came to be tested. ‘“ Zinceisen,” as it is called, is zine 
ruined by the addition of a quantity of iron, which ren- 
ders it brittle and worthless. By alloying with vapor at 
a low temperature the qualities of the metal cannot be in- 
jured, but they may be greatly improved by the zine form- 
ing an intermolecular binding, which fills spaces which 
would otherwise allow motions of the particles under 
stress which might injure their cohesion. The vapor de- 
posit should increase toughness, and it is quite possible 
that this theory may have some bearing upon the general 
subject of the nature of alloys. 

By using carbon as a condenser for free zine vapor, out 
of contact with the dust, I have obtained a perfect zinc 
dew. I used a common are lamp carbon, and the drops 
on the top were large and reduced in size down to micro- 
scopical proportions on the edges. Here and there on 
the inside were traces of zinc, showing that the gas had 
penetrated the mass. The zine vapor had not alloyed to 
the carbon, the specific heats being wide apart, whereas 
I have observed that the closer are the specific heats of 
the zinc and the material to be coated at their working 
temperatures, the more quickly and firmly would they 
combine. It is no doubt on this account that copper be- 
comes coated so much more rapidly than does iron. 

Improvements in dry galvanizing will undoubtedly be 
founded on the intelligent control of the temperature, but 
to this end temperature readings will have to be taken 
inside the retort and not in the furnace, as heretofore. 


Results Obtained by Working with Gas Alone. 


Working with gas alone, and under the special condi- 
tions necessitated by the peculiar circumstances of the ex- 
periments, I was able to obtain quite a variety of de 
posits.* Rapid cooling will cause the zinc to condense 
as crystals, the adherence of which to the iron is, how- 
ever, inversely proportional to their size. Normal cool- 
ing would seem to yield in all cases a fine glossy sur- 
face of what can be appropriately termed ferrozinc. 

Examining this ferrozinec under about 400 diameters 
of enlargement, it exhibits the structure of the original 
metal. A piece of mild steel which had been thoroughly 
pickled and which had been treated by vapor only, and 
was, therefore, free from any exterior zinc coating, such 
as would have concealed the alloy if operated on in con- 
tact with the dust, exhibited the usual structure of an 
etched mild steel. ‘This ferrozinec appears to be harder 
than the original iron and its rustproof qualities are the 
true secret of the exceptional efficiency of Sherardizing. 


The Only Way to Test Dry Galvanizing. 


The Preece test with sulphate of copper is not a fair 
test for dry galvanizing. It is almost without significance 
for the following reasons: The outer coating of the 
slightly oxidized zine particles resists the test better than 
does the brighter hot coating or the porous electrolytic 
one, but the alloy, obtained by vapor treatment alone, 
and which is present in all dry galvanizing, readily takes 
the copper just as the iron itself would, and yet it will 
resist corrosion perfectly. The copper will deposit with- 
out destroying the zinc and the test is, therefore, worth- 
less. The only way to test dry galvanized work is to 
put it into service. 

The alloy known as nickel steel does not rust easily. 
and yet in a nickel plated article if the nickeling is partly 
removed the iron will be corroded. This shows that we 
must not expect contact theories to adapt themselves to 





* Patents applied for in all countries. 
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perfection to metals in solution, to alloys. The alloy of 
nickel and iron resists corrosion, and in my opinion it 
is a parallel case to that of ferrozine. 

The Romans, to make their brass, which they called “ ori- 
chaleum,” threw cadmia (oxide of zine) on highly heated 
copper. The more recent calamine brass process, which 
was in use until about 100 years ago, consisted in heating 
calamine (zine silicate), granulated copper and coke dust 
in crucibles, the fusion and alloying taking place at a 
temperature considerably lower than the melting point 
of copper. I thought these two points of history might 
interest you by comparison and as aids to the digestion 
of the most recent developments. 


The Theory of Dry Galvanizing. 

Let us enter the dry galvanizing retort and endeavor 
to find out what takes place. Which guess will offer the 
most plausible explanation? It is an established fact 
that in Sherardizing the presence of zinc oxide is neces 
sary. We might suppose, therefore, that a molecule of 
oxide is reduced by voltaic action when it comes into con 
tact with the iron. The zine attaches itself to the iron, 
which acts, therefore, as a cathode in electrolysis, and the 
oxygen travels in the opposite direction, combines with 
a free molecule of zine to form a molecule of oxide, and 
goes through the same performance as before. I have 
excellent reasons, which I must keep for later publication, 
for believing that this hypothesis is pretty close to the 
truth, if not the true explanation of the action in dry 
galvanizing. 

The outer coating is composed of reduced zine in 
granular form, and the silver gray appearance may be 
due to slight oxidation of the surface. Whatever the true 
explanation may be it is of little immediate interest to 
practical men, but it is of great interest to scientists, who 
are expected to continue furnishing their abstract facts 
to serve as souls to the concrete bodies created by in- 
ventors. The inventors, while claiming all the credit, 
usually sell or lose most of it to men who put these in- 
ventions into practical use. He laughs best who laughs 
last, and by the time the invention has become an in- 
dustry the poor scientist has been entirely forgotten, ex- 
cept to be occasionally dubbed a theorist, a dreamer, a 
simple soul, mild and childlike—for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

The Efficiency of Dry Galvanizing. 

The efficiency of dry galvanizing, which has been 
proved by thorough testing, both in England and Ger- 
many, is due to its fulfilling the conditions which I have 
set forth in the early part of this paper. Considered 
merely as a covering it fits as closely as does an elec- 
trically deposited coating, and it is impenetrable because 
free from pores or cracks. As a mechanical protection 
it resists both abrasion and impact better than hot or 
cold work, because of the qualities of the ferrozine alloy. 
Zine itself is superior to both tin and lead in ductility 
and tenacity. 

Considered in relation to contact effects the zine dis- 
tilled as vapor and alloyed to the iron is absolutely pure, 
and the span between it and the iron in the electro-mo- 
tive series is, therefore, extended, as compared with a 
zine containing a percentage of impurities. Its contact 
with the iron in the body of the alloy is as perfect as is 
possible. In relation to corroding agents, its granular 
structure offers a maximum surface for them to decom- 
pose and, therefore, increases the ratio in which the 
coating acts by its own decomposition as a protection to 
the iron. 

Commercial Scope of Dry Galvanizing. 


It is a noteworthy fact that, while many articles have 
appeared in technical and scientific journals about Sher- 
ardizing, not one word of criticism or denial of its claims 
has as yet been offered. I have been looking for serious 
criticism for some time, but when I have found doubters 
I have only succeeded in making new converts. The 
process has always appealed to scientific men because 
they are in position to appreciate the solid scientific foun- 
dations of its claims. 

The new process has not entered the field as a com- 
petitor to galvanizing alone. In a great many instances 
it can take the place of coppering, of nickel plating and 
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of tinning, where the articles are not to be used for the 
preparation or handling of foodstuffs. To these I should 
add the large amount of copper and brass articles, from 
tubing to typewriter and sewing machine parts, which 
are now nickel plated. An interesting point in relation 
to the various methods of protecting metals is the price 
of the metals themselves. Nickel is seven and three- 
fourths times, tin and aluminum seven times, copper four 
and one-eighth times and antimony three and one-fourth 
times as high in price as spelter, and at equal efficiency 
against corrosion the lightest coating is one of zine as 
applied by dry galvanizing. 

Analyzing the various items which go to make up 
the cost of dry galvanizing we find that in every instance 
there is a saving, either over the hot process or over the 
electric process. In most cases the saving is over both 
of the older processes. 


Initial Expense. 


A plant for Sherardizing is less expensive than a hot 
plant and very much less so than an electric plant. Every 
part of it is of a simple nature, and calls for neither feats 
of engineering nor the solution of any out of the way 
problems. It is very much like a plant for close anneal- 
ing, and, whereas, the depreciation on a hot plant is usu- 
ally taken at 50 per cent. per annum, the depreciation on 
a Sherardizing plant would not exceed 10 per cent., which 
is the depreciation commonly figured on an electrolytic 
plant. The drums are not made of perishable hard rub- 
ber or wood, as are tnose for electrolytic galvanizing. 
The process can be carried on in the main manufacturing 
building and the pickling done in the cheapest kind of 
an outhouse. 

The Saving in Cost of Zinc. 


For an equal thickness of coating the zine actually de- 
posited is about the same in value, whether derived from 
dust or from spelter slabs. It is less than the anodes used 
in electrolytic work, which have to be cast specially and 
are very often of odd or complicated form. Even less 
zine is required than in the electric process, because an 
equal thickness is more effective and because the distri- 
bution is fully as even. In Sherardizing there is nothing 
to throw away, but sufficient dust (from 1 to 5 per cent.) 
is added from time to time to replace that of the weight 
of the articles coated which has been used. There is no 
equivalent to the unsatisfactory results due to using 
spelter recovered from dross and, therefore, contaminated 
by the presence of iron. 

In electro-deposition an unobstructed path is required 
between the anode and the object for the dissociated ions 
of the salts in solution to travel. If any part is hidden 
or recessed no deposit is made, and the parts furthest 
from the anodes have the lightest coating. In addition 
to this, it must be understood that the anodes are not 
entirely used up, and part of them is lost at the bottom 
of the tank, and as eaten out remnants they cannot be 
used to the vanishing point. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the enormous sav- 
ing in the quantity of zinc used, as compared with the 
hot process. Hot galvanized articles have as a rule a 
much thicker coating than is necessary, because most of 
them cannot be conveniently wiped like wire or band 
iron. In Sherardizing all the zinc is consumed, and the 
thickness of deposit is regulated just as readily as in the 
electric process. In the hot process a large percentage of 
spelter is converted into dross and skimmings, and, while 
much of it is recovered, the net loss cuts quite a figure 
on the cost sheet. 

The Saving in Labor, 


Sherardizing is like annealing in that it requires but 
a small amount of labor, and that unskilled labor, placed 
under proper superintendence. A drum holding one or 
more tons of articles can be left to itself for half an hour 
or more, subject to an occasional turn; in the meantime 
another drum is being prepared for Sherardizing, while 
the first will be cooling. Suitable partitions will allow of 


several classes of small articles being Sherardized in one 
drum without mixing. 

Hot galvanizing requires constant attention and hand- 
ling, which can seldom be done by one man, even with 
the aid of overhead trolleys and similar fixtures. 


It is 
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not a mechanical or automatic process, but one of hard 
manual labor, and the regulation of temperature and 
methods of dipping require the attention of an experi- 
enced galvanizer. As a leading authority on hot work 
has written: “Considerable skill is required to bring a 
piece of work out of the metal and cool it so that the 
surface will be smooth, free from blisters and with no 
lumps of surplus metal attached.” 

For the electric process at least one man possessing 
some knowledge of electricity and of all the whims 
of electrolytes is needed. In_ electro-deposition _ir- 
regular shapes, excepting in the case of very 
small articles, require regular shaped anodes, but in 
Sherardizing the dust, every particle of which may be 
considered as a minute anode in itself, is used just as it 
comes from the refiners for any size or shape of article. 

By combining the advantages of both the old proc- 
esses Sherardizing enables a manufacturer to galvanize, 
with one plant only, articles which have hitherto been 
divided between the two processes, the small ones being 
electro-galvanized and the large ones dipped. Less care 
is needed in cleaning the articles to be Sherardized, and 
oil or grease, far from being objectionable, is helpful to 
the process, because the volatile hydrocarbons help to 
prevent oxidation of the dust. ‘The addition of grease or 
vaseline has indeed been found to be of some advantage 
in many cases. Furthermore, the articles can be put 
into the drums wet, as they come from the washing tank. 
The labor of recutting threads is eliminated. Bolts. 
screws and nuts can be put in the drum just as they are 
delivered from the machines, covered with oil or cutting 
compound. 

With small installations the process can be worked in- 
termittently. The low cost of the plant warrants a man- 
ufacturer in running a drum two or three days a week 
instead of sending his work out, thereby saving time, 
freight and jobbers’ profits. The temperature required is so 
low and it takes very little time to start the furnace, and 
where gas is used this element of time may be almost 
disregarded. This low temperature also suggests using 
the waste gases of annealing and other furnaces, and in 
many cases it will be found economical to place a whole 
day’s production in the retort and leave it in over night, 
with the night watchman to keep his eye on the pyrome- 
ter. There is no labor for skimming and drossing, no pot 
to scrape at unexpected times, nor furnace to destroy and 
rebuild at all too frequent intervals. 


The Saving in Fuel and Power. 


The plainest fact about hot galvanizing is its thermal] 
inefficiency. The pot must be kept going day and night, 
whether in use or not, and even during its operation 
must of the heat is lost by radiation and by having to 
bring the articles to the temperature of the bath. On the 
other hand, power is seldom an item of any consequence, 
whereas in electrolytic work the amount of current con- 
sumed is quite large, for a deposit which is meant for 
something more than exhibition purposes or to be buried 
out of sight and forgotten. This is seldom appreciated 
because electricity is unobtrusive in its action. The cost 
of electro-galvanizing thin sheets is prohibitive on ac- 
count of the amount of current consumed. In Sherard- 
izing the heat‘is very low and is kept in by a lining of 
refractory material; the articles do not have to reach the 
temperature of the zinc dust, and the apparatus is al- 
ways ready for work on short notice. The temperature 
does not have to be varied to suit the different sizes and 
classes of articles to be coated, and, as I have suggested, 
waste gases can be used under any circumstances. 


Other Factors of Economy. 


With the new process less acid is used than in the 
electrolytic process, because the cleaning does not have 
to be so thorough. The vapor works its way under specks 
of dirt, and bare spots cannot exist. No flux of any kind 
is needed, as in hot galvanizing, and there are no com- 
paratively high priced electrical supplies to be bought. 

There is no danger whatever from explosions, no 
broken casting nor distorted ironwork to replace, and the 
temper of the finest steel blades and of steel springs is 
in no way injured by the low temperature used. This 
may at first seem strange, and will not be perfectly clear 
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until we know something more about the temperatures 
existing and the reactions taking place in the retort. 
Various Applications of Dry Galvanizing. 

Sherardizing will not fill an uncalked seam and act 
as a solder. This is its one limitation, but it has a great 
variety of new applications to make up for it. Fly 
screening can be galvanized, and the business parts of 
agricultural implements, such as mower and harrow 
teeth, can receive adequate protection at a low cost with- 
out impairing their qualities. 

Flashing a surface electrically to discover flaws has 
been in use for some years, and dry galvanizing will ren- 
der the same service; it is, in fact, being used at the 
present time for this very purpose for boiler tubes. How- 
ever, while electric flashing is worthless against corrosion, 
a flashing with zinc dust or vapor is very effective as a 
rust preventive, and of particular service for articles 
which are to be shipped across the ocean. 

Within reasonable limits innumerable machined ar- 
ticles, tools, locomotive and engine parts can be flashed 
with zine and be effectively protected against rust under 
the conditions of their operation, whereas at present they 
must be periodically cleaned at the expense of their ap- 
pearance and of the accuracy of their fit. Articles, such 
as wire, tubes, &c., either flashed or coated with a heavy 
deposit, can be drawn out, the coating drawing out with 
the material itself. 

A brilliant and permanent polish, which can hardly 
be distinguished from nickel plating, but bluer and more 
like silver, and a better reflector of light, can be given 
to Sherardized articles by means of the usual burnishing 
tools and machines, but unlike nickel plating it is abso- 
lutely rustproof. This polish is not temporary like that 
of electro-galvanizing, and it is hard and durable if 
worked down, as it should be, to the ferrozinec. The rea- 
son that it does not whiten by corrosion, as might nat- 
urally be expected, is because the surface has flowed to 
an impervious film and the iron is shielded from any 
contact effects. 

In this connection it should be remembered that high- 
ly polished steel is relatively rustproof. If, however, 
nickel plating is preferred, a light Sherardizing before 
plating, instead of coppering, will insure very thorough 
adherence’ of the nickel to the ferrozinc, and superior 
rustproof qualities will be obtained. It has been shown 
that it is very difficult to volatize zine from alloys when 
there is any nickel present.* Sherardized aluminum can 
be electroplated and the objectionable soft surface be 
overcome, not to mention the finish and appearance. 

Sherardizing has been found to protect silver from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which blackens it; it can be ap- 
plied very lightly before polishing without altering the 
color. When aluminum has been Sherardized it can be 
readily soldered. This is expected to do away with the very 
unsatisfactory riveting of articles made from aluminum 
sheets. The latest application is for inlaying or damas- 
ecening, and this art is being carried out in England on a 
commercial scale. A variety of colors can be obtained 
by using different dusts and by varying the time, thereby 
obtaining alloys of different tints. The designs shade off 
in a pleasing manner beyond the edges of the stopping 
off material, which acts as a stencil in setting graphical 
limits to the action of the dusts and vapors. 

It is very seldom that in the history of invention we 
find an improved process which corrects so many defects, 
removes so many limitations of the processes in use and 
creates so many new and novel applications as does dry 
galvanizing. 

( Concluded.) 
—_————--e—___ — 

The United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, is now mak- 
ing vanadium steel in a commercial way in its 50-ton 
basic open hearth furnaces. It recently made a heat of 
about 30 tons, which is claimed to be the largest heat 
of this class of steel thus far made either in this country 
or abroad. The company is prepared to furnish’ vana- 
dium steel in ingots, billets, slabs, sheet bars and plates 
from 15 to 40 in. wide, or can make arrangements to have 
such steel rolled by other mills into the different shapes 
and sizes which it does not roll. 

*See A. R. Haslam in Chemical News, Vol. 51. 
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The Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 
—The opening of what promises to be one of the most 
interesting midyear conventions of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers took place Tuesday evening, 
May 28, in the parlors of the Claypool Hotel, at about 
nine o’clock. 

An address of welcome was made by Mayor Charles 
Bookwalter, who extended the hospitality of the city to 
the visitors, assuring them that a Hoosier reception in- 
volved no offering of the city’s keys as there is nothing 
locked against visitors. He wished for the society a very 
pleasant stay, and trusted it would find the city’s various 
industries and interests the subjects of profitable inves- 
tigation. 

Responding for the society, the president, Prof. F. R. 
Hutton, thanked the mayor and mentioned as one reason 
for selecting Indianapolis as a meeting place that it was 
not only the center of the State, but the center of the 
population of the country, and while the bulk of the so- 
ciety’s membership is still east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains it is extending westward and the geographical cen- 
ter is becoming more and more an appropriate place of 
convening. 

Secretary Calvin W. Rice read a few announcements 
concerning excursions and modifications of the previously 
prepared programme, which was printed in The Iron 
Age May 9. The remainder of the evening resolved it- 
self into an informal social reunion of the members and 
their hosts and guests. 

The second session convened in the same room on the 
following morning. Attention was first given to business 
matters, including the report of the tellers on the elec- 
tion of members. The balance of this session was pro- 
fessional in character, and was occupied with the pre- 
sentation and discussion of the reports and papers sched- 
uled for this time in the programme previously printed. 

Plans have been prepared by the Local Committee 
for excursions Wedmesday afternoon to the Atlas Engine 
Works, the National Motor Vehicle Company, Nordyke 
& Marmon Company and the Parry Mfg. Company. 

Wednesday evening the second professional session 
was devoted to papers on subjects pertaining to automo- 
biles, the titles and authors of which have already been 
given in these columns. A more complete report of these 
and the morning’s papers, with those yet to be given, will 
appear in the next issue of The Iron Age. 

Up to the time of going to press the registration of 
members and guests had reached 193, and it is believed 
that the final registration will exceed 250, and possibly 
reach 300 or over. 

—_——_o---o————__—__ 

A general strike of the machinists in the employ of 
the Erie Railroad has been declared in the shops of the 
road from Jersey City to Chicago. In all the officials of 
the union said that 3000 men had quit work. The dissat- 
isfaction of the Machinists’ Union with the piece work 
system, which prevails in the shops of the Erie Railroad, 
is at the bottom of the-strike. Officials of the railroad 
company say that the strike is not a serious matter, as 
many of the men either refused to go out or have since 
returned to work. The strike was declared as part of a 
plan to enforce the union’s demands on all railroads. 


Chicago press dispatches state that after three years 
of constant struggle, representatives of railroads and 
manufacturers on May 25, at a meeting in the rooms of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, agreed upon a 
uniform bill of lading. An effort will be made to have 
its provisions enacted into a Federal statute, thus mak- 
ing it obligatory on all roads in the country to adopt the 
same form. The commercial interests gained nearly 
every point they contended for, especially the elimination 
of the 20 per cent. insurance clause. The new bill will 
be a negotiable paper. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., is push- 
ing work on its new No. 8 blast furnace, which is ex- 
pected to be ready for blast in August. 
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Connecticut Industrial Stock Prices. 


Connecticut industrial stocks, as listed at Hartford, are 
standing well up to where they were the first of the year, 
and this in spite of large increases in capitalization. In 
a few instances there has been a slight falling off of 
prices bid, but these are nearly offset by gains in other 
stocks. An average of 13 stocks in metal lines shows a 
decline from $140 to $137.50, which is very small indeed 
considering the general condition of stocks. It goes to 
indicate that manufacturers have felt no cessation of 
business, for industrials are quick to respond sharply to 
adverse conditions, and a few points on an average prob- 
ably mean in this instance increased capitalization in 
meeting growing demand for goods rather than anything 
else. It is quite likely that had capital stocks remained 
where they were prices to-day would average as high as 
ever, and perhaps higher. 

According to press dispatches, American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury, has advanced from $133 to $148; Amer- 
ican Hardware Company, New Britain, remains steady 
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A New Eberhardt Brothers Spur Gear 
Cutter. 


The ability to cut large and extra long gears, and 
to cut them rapidly by using high speed steel cutters. are 
the more important features of the new No. 5 automatic 
spur gear cutting machine built by the Eberhardt Broth- 
ers Machine Company, Newark, N. J. The machine, illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, is capable of cutting spur wheels up 
to 60 in. in diameter, 16 in. face, 2% diametral pitch in 
steel, and 2 diametral pitch in cast iron. The unusual 
length of face is provided for by the long cutter slide 
construction, and the arrangement of the frame, which 
allows the cutter to cut up close to the column. The 
spindle bearing is in the center of the slide, and the draw 
cut principle is used, the feed screw being under tension 
when feeding or returning the slide, so that the latter 
is drawn and not pushed. This long slide construction 
eliminates chance of the cutter slide lifting or the parts 
chattering while the cutter is entering the work. 


Fig. 1.—The New No. 5 60-In. Automatic Spur Gear Cutter Built by the Eberhardt Brothers Machine Company, Newark, N. J. 


at around $115; the Billings & Spencer Company, Hart- 
ford, has advanced from $40 to $45; the Colt’s Patent 
Firearms Mfg. Company, Hartford, from $75 to $76, the 
Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, from $72 to $75, the 
par value being $25; The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hart- 
ford, remains steady at about $100; Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, has declined from $76 to $72, par 
value $25; Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, Southington, 
from $57 to $52, par value $25; the Pratt & Cady Com- 
pany, Hartford, from $180 to $175; the Whitlock Coil 
Pipe Company, Hartford, from $205 to $185; the Collins 
Company, Collinsville, from $168 to $160; the Johns- 
Pratt Company, Hartford, from $385 to $375. 


a a 


Chairman E. H. Gary of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation, says there is no 
foundation for the report that the plant of the Illinois 
Steel Company is to be removed from South Chicago to 
Gary, Ind., or that the South Chicago plant is to be 
abandoned. 


A spur gear drive, as shown in Fig. 2. has been adopt- 
ed, because it is the most efficient and is especially ad- 
vantageous for the high spindle speeds employed with the 
high speed steel cutters, where a worm gear drive would 
waste considerable power and wear out sooner. A good test 
of the drive and feed mechanism was shown in the cutting 
of gears of 3 diametrical pitch in 0.30 carbon steel, 5-in. 
face, from the solid, using a roughing and finishing cutter 
side by side, at a feed of 444 in. per minute. These cut- 
ters were regular carbon steel cutters; had they been high 
speed steel the speed and feed could have been increased. 

A new feature which is being embodied in these ma- 
chines is a double train of feed gears, whereby double the 
range of feed usually provided for is obtained without 
extra change gears. This mechanism is operated by a 
sliding double gear, moved by a handle, so that with any 
one pair of feed change gears in place two feeds can be 
obtained. These are so arranged that one feed is suit- 
able for the first cut, when using a finishing cutter and 
one or more roughing centers in a gang, while the other 
feed is suitable for the successive cuts and is effected by 
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simply sliding in the back gear. When the gear is fin- 
ished and the next blank is in place, the slow feed is 
resumed by again shifting the back gear. 

The feed changes range in geometrical progression 
from % to 15 in. per minute. As the cutter speeds range 
from 20 to 128 rev. per min., the new feed arrangement 
allows the use of high speed cutters to advantage, inas- 
much as fast feeds can be used, which would be difficult 
to obtain in the usual range of feed changes. The feeds 
and cutier speeds are independent, one being changed 
without affecting the other. 

The index wheel is of large diameter and is made of 
two parallel disks, hobbed in place, and the disks rotated 
with respect to one another between successive cuts, so 
as to give the highest accuracy possible. The indexing 
mechanism is positive, employing a locking disk, oper- 
ated by a small clutch. At the end of each indexing the 
disk makes one or more full turns, and is locked in posi- 
tion without depending upon its momentum. Change 
gears are provided to cut all numbers of teeth from 10 
to 100, and all from 100 to 400, including multiples of 
the prime number change gears, but excepting the prime 


tion facilities by the completion of the double tracking 
of the Naugatuck Division of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, an improvement long needed, for 
the valley has an immense volume of freight, which has 
at times been so congested as to cause serious inconve- 
nience, 

cision 


A Nova Scotia Steel Company Buys a 
Brazilian Ore Deposit. 


The following special dispatch from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, to the Toronto Globe would indicate that one of 
the steel manufacturing companies of the Province is 
looking to outside sources for ore: 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company has purchased 
a large deposit of iron ore in Brazil. Harvey Graham, 
one of the directors of the company, has sailed for Liver- 
pool, en route to Rio de Janiero, to close the deal. He 
was accompanied by his solicitor, J. L. Jennison, New 
Glasgow. Last year the company sent an expert to exam- 
ine the property, which is.situated in the interior of 
Brazil, 100 miles from a railroad. His report was so 





Fig. 2.—Rear View of the No. 5 Automatic Spur Gear Cutter, Showing the Drive and Feed of the Cutter Spindle. 


numbers over 100. <A large number of divisions over 400 
can also be made. 

During indexing the indexing mechanism automat- 
ically locks the feed, so that the cutter slide cannot feed 
until the division is completed. Similarly, the feed is 
interlocked with the indexing mechanism, so that the 
latter cannot index while the slide is feeding. The levers 
for engaging and disengaging the feed and for indexing 
by hand are placed on the operating side of the machine 
to facilitate the setting. After the machine is set it 
goes through the feeding, returning at a constant fast 
rate, and the indexing, all entirely automatically, with- 
out any attention on the part of the operator. 

The cutter spindle and removable type of cutter arbor 
are hammered tool steel forgings, and the large work 
spindle is machinery steel. All shafts and spindles are 
accurately ground, and all running bearings are fitted 
with bushes. The flat bearings and slides are scraped to 
standard surface plates. 

ee - 

The many important industries of the Naugatuck Val- 

ley, Connecticut, have been relieved in their transporta- 





favorable that steps were .taken to acquire the property. 
The deposits are said to be among the richest known in 
the world. The Nova Scotia Company also first devel- 
oped the iron deposits at Belle Island, N. F.. and the suc- 
cess of that venture was the foundation of the company’s 
prosperity. 

toe 


The annual meeting of the Angeline Dock Company, 
an identified interest of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, owning ore docks in Ashtabula Harbor, 
Ohio, was held in Pittsburgh last week, at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: B. F. Jones, Jr., president; 
W. W. Willock, vice-president; W. W. Moore, secretary 
and treasurer; W. G. Pollock, general manager; Execu- 
tive Committee, B. F. Jones, Jr.. W. W. Willock, G. M. 
Laughlin, H. A. Laughlin, James B. Laughlin, W. C. More- 
land and H. S. Kiehl. 


The headings of the north tube of the Belmont tunnel, 
under the East River between New York and Long Island 
City, met May 16. 
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Another All-Steel Postal Car.* 


By interposing an unburnable barrier between the 
locomotive and coaches, an all-steel postal car is a pro- 
tection to an entire train. More particularly the car it- 
self is protected against telescoping and its rate of de- 
terioration is reduced. The illustration shows the all- 
steel postal car No. 4097, just turned out by the Southern 
Pacific Company’s Sacramento shops, the design of which 
is entirely original with the company’s motive power de- 
partment. 

The principal features of the framing of the car are two 
12-in. I-beams weighing 3114 Ib. per foot and extending 
through the buffer beam. On account of the depth of these 
beams platform sills or draft timbers are not necessary, 
the draft gear being made secure to the lower flanges of 
the I-beams. These I-beams offer twice as much re- 
sistance to shock as do the wooden sills of an ordinary 
ear. They are trussed with two 1%-in. rods, which ex- 
tend through steel castings in the end sills. The flooring 
consists of two courses of corrugated steel laid crosswise 
of the car, with a layer of hair felt between and topped 
with monolith to provide a smooth floor surface. 
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radially on the roof, the openings of which can be regu- 
lated to suit the temperature of the car. The usual gas 
lighting system has been eliminated and electric lights 
supplied from storage batteries and an exle generator 
substituted. Steam furnished by the locomotive is used 
for heating the car, and the supply is automatically con- 
trolled to regulate the temperature. For emergency use 
an ordinary stove is placed in one corner. 

In design the entire framing is so completely bound 
together that the most severe shock will tend to buckle 
the entire framing, but will render it impossible to tele- 
scope the car. 

+ +o —____ 


The Saxon Vertical Cylinder Grinder. 


Tor very accurate internal and external cylindrical 
grinding it is contended by-the Saxon Machine Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., that a machine with a vertical grinding 
spindle is much superior to one of horizontal type, hence 
the evolution of the vertical cylinder grinder illustrated. 
It is adapted for the internal grinding of gas and gaso- 
line engine cylinders, air compressor cylinders, or any 
holes which must be finished true and in exact alignment, 





An All-Steel Postal Car of New Design for the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


The roof is elliptical in shape and is without the 
usual upper deck. The roof framing consists of 5-16 x 
1% x 4% in. angle irons, elliptically bent’ to conform to 
the roof. A foot at either end of these angle irons is 
riveted to the side plates of the car. The outer roof 
lining is 1-16-in. sheet metal, extending down the side 
plate angle, and is overlapped by the %-in. steel plate 
forming the letter board sheet. The inside roof sheets 
are 1-16-in. steel sheets, flanged on the edges and riveted 
through the angle iron column, forming panels 2 ft. wide. 
Asbestos is used for lining the sides and ends of the in- 
terior, while the ceiling is of steel plate. The floor is 
covered with a fireproof cement and all interior fixtures 
are either iron or brass. The only wood used is in the 
window sashes. As shown in the engraving, the entire 
outside is of riveted steel plates. The ends of the car 
framing are composed of rectangular plates, 3% x 3 in., to 
which heavy angles are riveted, and extend from the end 
sill to the top of the car frame, where they are sub- 
stantially secured. The door framing is constructed of 
two heavy angles to give additional strength. To take 
up any heavy shocks on the end frame a 5-16-in. steel 
plate, 20 in. wide, is riveted across the top framing of the 
car. 

Ventilation is provided by Cottier ventilators placed 


* One built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was de- 
scribed in The Iron Age April 18, 1907. 


and also for the external grinding of pins, bushings, pis- 
tons and the like. On internal work the machine has a 
capacity of 13 in. in diameter x 18 in, deep, and on ex- 
ternal work 6 in. in diameter x 18 in. long. 

The machine has some of the characteristics of a 
vertical boring mill with respect to its movements, with 
the addition of means for rotating the spindle where a 
tool in the boring mill is ordinarily held stationary. The 
column supporting the grinding head and face plate is 
made especially strong and rigid, and the bearing surfaces 
of the cross rail and face plate are exceptionally large. 
To give the desirable changes of speed for different 
classes of work gear boxes are provided. One special 
advantage of this type of cylinder grinder is that the 
position of the face plate expedites the setting of work 
and makes it more easy to secure it, since its weight is not 
a factor. 

The main frame is a single casting, comprising a base 
for the face plate and a column for the cross rail. The 
face plate is mounted on top of the base in a bearing 
protected from dust. There are two forms in which the 
face plate is furnished, in one of which there are two sets 
of three T-slots at right angles to one another and one 
as illustrated, arranged to slide, and having three T-slots 
in one direction. The face plate has eight speeds, rang- 
ing from 7 to 41 rey. per min. With the sliding table 
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the -grinding of duplex cylinders or similar work is ac- 
complished more quickly. as it is not necessary to reset 
the work. The table is locked rigidly in any position 
by a clamp. 

The crucible steel] spindle is accurately turned and 
ground and is carried by a sliding head attached to the 
cross rail. It is driven from the vertical shaft at the 
side of the grinder. The bearings are of special metal 
and are adjustable and protected from dust. The mas- 
sive grinding head is moved on the cross rail by a screw 
having a dial graduated to thousandths of an inch and 
the cross rail is raised and lowered on the column by the 
large hand wheel. An automatic vertical travel of the 
cross rail is set in action when grinding and is con- 
trolled by a reversing rod actuated by dogs, allowing for 
various ranges of action. The travel may also be re- 
versed by hand with a lever provided for that purpose. 
Six different rates of travel are possible for each speed 
of rotation of the work, these varying from 1-32 to 5-16 
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The No. 50 Vertical Cylinder Grinder Built by the Saxon Ma- 
chine Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


in. The cross rail is heavy and strong and is attached 
to the column with bearings 29 in. long... The rail and 
head are counterbalanced. Dust covers are provided 
where needed, for the protection of the working parts. 

The driving shaft is fitted with tight and loose pul- 
leys and is driven directly from the main shaft, no coun- 
tershaft being required. When desired a direct current 
motor is furnished, which can be directly connected to 
the grinder. All operations are controlled from the one 
side, that shown at the front in the illustration. An at- 
tachment for the use of water, and exhaust fans for re- 
moving dust, are included in the regular equipment, when 
so ordered. 

The machine is usually equipped with a grinding 
wheel 3% in. in diameter by % in. thick, and is driven 
ata speed of about 5500 rev. per min. The vertical travel 
of the head is 19%, in. The face plate is 20 in. in diame- 
ter. ‘The sliding table is 16 x 12 in. The machine has a 
greatest hight of 88 in., is 60 in. from front to back and 
40’ in. wide. Its net weight is about 3250 Ib. 


The special advantages claimed for the machine are 
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that there is no springing of the grinding wheel away 
from hard spots or digging in in soft spots, which would 
result in high and low spots that would allow the leakage 
of gas past the piston in the case of a gas engine cylinder. 
Neither is there any tendency for thin walls to spring 
nor any tendency of a deflection of the wheel from the 


port holes. The ‘fact that the work is rotated when 
grinding results in the greatest possible accuracy, espe- 
cially hard to obtain where the work is of an unbalanced 
nature. The grinding saves the expense of a finishing 
cut and reaming, and produces a fine and accurately fin- 
ished surface. 

rs 


Proposed Amalgamated Scales. 


The Amalgamated Association concluded its sessions 
at Toledo, Ohio, last week and formulated scales for the 
year beginning July 1, for various iron rolling mill op- 
erations; also sheet and tin plate mills. Advances, 
which average about 10 per cent., have been asked in 
these scales. 

For piles on boards and busheling on sand bottom 
the workers propose advances in wages graded according 
to 1-20 cent advances in bar iron, instead of 1-10 cent 
advances as at present. In the case of piles on boards 
the $1.57 basis (per ton of 2240 Ib.) for 1 cent bar iron 
is retained, as are all the increments corresponding to 
1-10 cent advances in bar iron; but there have been in- 
serted intermediate figures all the way up to 2 cents, so 
that the worker’s pay will be advanced when bar iron 
goes up $1 a ton instead of $2, as at present. In the 
scale for busheling on sand bottom, in addition to the 
intermediate 1-20 cent intervals an advance of 5 cents 
is made all along the line, the base being $2.10 on 1 cent 
bar iron instead of $2.05. 

Similar changes by the insertion of prices by 1-20 
cent intervals appear in the scales for knobbling and for 
heating slabs and shingling. All the present prices for 
1-10 cent intervals are retained—namely, $4.60 for scrap 
and $5.59 for refined iron in the knobbling scale and 71 
cents for shingling muck iron and rehammered iron in the 
heating slabs and shingling scales. These figures are for 
1 cent bar iron. 

The bar and 12-in. mill scales show advances of about 
7% per cent. on present rates, besides providing advances 
according to 1-20-cent intervals. The proposed and pres- 
ent lists compare as follows, on 1 cent bar iron: Heater, 
59.7 cents, against 55.5 cents; roller, 41.1 cents, against 
38.2 cents; catcher, 22 cents, against 20.5 cents; rougher 
down, 18.1 cents, against 16.9 cents; rougher up, 18.1 
cents, against 14.1 cents. When working pipe or skelp 
the roller would get 37 cents under the proposed scale, 
as against 34.4 cents. Plate and tank mill prices are un- 
changed. In the scales for guide, 10-in. and hoop and 
cotton tie mills an advance of 7% per cent. was made 
on all present prices. 

In the scale for sheet mills a radical change has been 
made in that all prices are based on an output of 1000 
lb., while at present they are based on 2240 Ib, Another 
change is that whereas the present scale stipulates the 
total cost of rolling, the new scale distributes the cost 
among the different workers. The advance is apparently 
something more than 23 per cent. For No. 8 gauge and 
heavier the present scale makes the price $2.95 for 2240 
lb. The proposed scale for No. 8 and heavier gives the 
roller 40 cents; the heater, 33 cents; the shearman, 19 
cents; the rougher and catcher, 17 cents each; the pair 
heater, 13 cents; the matcher, 12 cents, and the doubler, 
11 cents. The total is $1.62 for 1000 Ib., equivalent to 
$3.63 for 2240 lb., or an advance of 68 cents per gross ton. 
The basis is the same as at present—2.30 cents for the 
average selling price of Nos, 26, 27 and 28 gauges, plain 
sheet steel, with 2.6 per cent. advance or decline for 
each change of 1-10 cent in the selling price. 

In the tin plate scale the roller, doubler and shearman 
are advanced 6 per cent., screw boy 9 per cent., heater 
and catcher 16 per cent., above prices paid in the present 
scale. The sheet and tin bar scale was adopted without 
change, except in one footnote. 

In the various other scales referred to above a 
number of footnote changes were made. 
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The Johnson Blast Furnace Distributer. 


A recent addition to the list of patented devices de- 
signed to supply a charge at a given place at the top of 
a blast furnace burden is a distributer devised by Guy 














Fig. 1.—The Johnson Blast Furnace 


R. Johnson, vice-president and general manager of the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. It represents a marked departure from the 
common form of top construction. In brief, it consists 
of a revolving charging spout of tubular form and lon- 
gitudinally curved, having valves at top and bottom cor- 
responding respectively to the upper and lower bells of 
the more familiar tops. The construction and method 
of operation are indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tions in a way that requires no great detail of descrip- 
tion. 

Fig. 1 shows in section a furnace top embodying the 
Johnson device. Fig. 2 is a sectional top plan view of 
the gear, standards and other parts. The charging spout 
a has for its top the annular gear h, and the revolution 
of the gear and spout is facilitated by the use of ball 
bearings as shown. A gas seal is formed by the annular 
flange J and the ring m, which is bolted to the top plate 
of the furnace. The upper valve } of the spout and the 
lower valve c have important functions in the operation 
of the apparatus. The lower valve is hinged and is in- 
wardly tapered so as to fit tightly the bottom of the 
spout. On the outside of the spout are two parallel pipes 
d, carrying chains e. The lower ends of the chains are 
connected to the bottom valve and they pass over guide 
pulleys sustained by standards g rising from the gear 
h. The cylinder f, through the connection of its piston 
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with the crossbar i, operates the chains so as to close or 
open the bottom of the spout. 

The valve 6 at the upper end of the spout is a cap 
of dished disk form suspended from the lever vm. The 
vertical motion of this cap of the spout is provided for 
by the cylinder p and the lever n, and its sole function 
is to act as a gas seal for the upper end of the spout 
when the lower end is opened to drop the charge into 
the furnace. After the spout has been filled by the skip 
the seal b is lowered to close the upper end. The spout 
is then revolved to the desired degree and the bottom 
opened, the stock dropping to the required place. 

To prevent the dislodging of the device when slips 
occur, the inventor has provided clips 0, which may be 
bolted to the top plate, the upper ends overlying the 
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Charging Apparatus and Distributer. 


geared head h, but not being in contact with it, thus 
avoiding friction. 

The claims made for a top of the construction de- 
scribed are that it is much lighter and more easily oper- 
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Fig. 2.—-Top Plan View of Gear and Standards. 


ated than the familiar bell and hopper construction, that 
it charges the coke with less breakage and while giving 
good distribution of the stock avoids much of the diffi- 
culty and loss of time involved in making repairs of ap- 
paratus commonly used. 
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A New Q. M. S. Metal Saw. 


For the many small shops that are not warranted in 
purchasing a large and relatively expensive metal cut off 
saw the Quincy, Manchester, Sargent Company, New 
York, has recently added to its line a somewhat smaller 
machine than those it has been manufacturing. The ac- 
companying illustration shows this new No. 1-M metal 
saw, which, while embodying the strength and wearing 
qualities of the regular line, can be placed on the market 
at a moderate price. 

The manner of driving the blade is entirely different 
from any other now in use. The blade, as on the com- 
pany’s Bryant type of machine, is driven from the 
periphery, but instead of a sprocket drive, hardened and 
ground steel rollers are used, which are journaled in re- 
movable steel bushings held securely in the double driv- 
ing gear. By this means of driving a much larger diam- 
eter of the blade is available for cutting than can be 


The No. 1-M Cut-Off Saw Made by the Quincy, Manchester, 
Sargent Company, New York. 


obtained from a blade of the same size arbor driven, 
where about one-third of the diameter of the blade is 
necessarily occupied by the driving collars. It has also 
an advantage of economy in repairs, as a broken or worn 
collar can be easily replaced. 

A radial T-slot is cast in the side of the carriage, and 
the double gear containing the saw driving rollers is jour- 
naled on a stud held in this slot. All that is necessary to 
take up the wear of the saw blade is to loosen the stud 
and lower the double gear until the rollers properly mesh 
in the saw blade. The shears and carriage are con- 
structed with the gib on top of the ways, with no strain 
other than keeping the carriage in position. All strains 
come on the ways underneath, on the same principle as 
the saddle on a planer rail. This arrangement makes the 
machine very rigid, and there is claimed to be absolutely 
no vibration. 

The machine has a capacity for cutting rounds up to 
6 in. in diameter, squares 6 x 6 in., and I-beams (in a 
vertical position) up to 10 in. The front of the table is 
of sufficient size to enable beams and channels to be 
properly supported when being cut off at any angle up 
to 45 degrees, and is placed at a distance below the axis 
of the saw blade equal to about one-half the hight of 
the largest shape the machine is listed to cut, which can 
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therefore be placed most advantageously for cutting it in 
a vertical position with a minimum distance of blade 
travel. 

The feed is of the variable friction type, adjustable 
from 3-16 to 1 in. with the machine in motion. It is 
powerful and continuous in its action throughout its 
entire range and is considered greatly superior to a 
ratchet feed, which necessarily is intermittent in its action. 
The friction wheel shaft has a hardened feed worm and 
roller bearings fastened to it, meshing in a bronze worm 
gear that is threaded to receive the feed screw. The 
feed screw is held stationary by a latch pin and the worm 
gear revolves around it, advancing the carriage while 
cutting. To return the carriage the latch pin is raised 
and the carriage returned by hand. This stationary feed 
screw lends greatly to the simplicity of the machine, en- 
abling the elimination of a feed nut and all clutches and 
levers. 

The saw arbor is made from tool steel, hardened and 
ground to a standard size. The bearings are all bronze 
bushed or babbitted. 

The following are the more important dimensions: 
Eiinmnotes of maar Binds, TCO sk «oon ccc ve cccewcccececes 18 
Thickness of saw blade, inch e/ 
Travel of saw blade carriage, inches 
Speed per minute of blade, feet.. 

Maximum depth of cut, inches 

Hight from table to saw axis, inches...............-+-- 
Diameter of driving pulley, inches................-ee.8- 16 
Pe ee Ni GOD 6 wcictcdatieeeceasspeseus 344 
Revolutions per minute of main driving shaft 

| a ee ee ee ee 
Width of front table, inches........... 

Width of machine over all, inches.............-+2eee5 3356 
Length of machine over all, inches 60% 
Hight of machine over all, inches...........sceccecees 5014 
Weight on skids, approximately, pounds.............. 1,500 

Each machine is furnished complete with two saw 
blades, stop gauges to cut duplicate parts, V-block to 
properly center largest diameter round the machine is 
listed to cut, clamp bracket of sufficient size to hold any 
material up to the capacity of the machine, and the neces- 
sary wrenches. When desired the machine will be fur- 
nished arranged for direct connected motor drive. 


——-- o&_—_- 


Huge Generator and Gas Engine Orders.—The 
largest single order for alternating current generators 
ever placed in this country has been awarded by the United 


States Steel Corporation to the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. The order was for 32 gas engine 
driven generators, aggregating 68,000 kw. of power. Of 
these generators 16 are to be installed in the Indiana 
Steel Company’s new plant at Gary, Ind., and the other 
16 are for the Homestead plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the South Chicago and Bay View works of the 
Illinois Steel Company at Milwaukee and for the Central 
furnaces of the American Steel & Wire Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The generators are to be Allis-Chalmers 
standard type and will be directly connected to Allis- 
Chalmers twin tandem gas engines. The Allis-Chalmers 
Company has also booked orders for 36 gas engines of 
4000 hp. each, 25 of which ‘are to be installed at Gary, 
seven at the Homestead plant of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and four at the South Chicago plant of the Illinois 
Steel Company. This is also said to be the largest gas 
engine order ever placed by one interest. 


OO 


The Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala., is 
equipping its No. 2 furnace with a new skip incline and 
an improved, automatic Baker & Neumann distributing 
top, and David Baker of Philadelphia has recently closed 
with the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company for 
a similar equipment, to be applied to its No. 1 Ironaton 
Furnace. These improved distributers are exceedingly 
simple in construction and give rotary distribution auto- 
matically without the use of ball bearings, gears or 
motors. 


J. H. Hamilton has resigned as sales agent of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, at St. Louis, Mo., and has 
opened an office at 403 Security Building, that city, as 
manufacturers’ agent. 
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The Niagara Falls Power Company’s Report. 


D. O. Mills, president of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, in his report to stockholders for the year ended 
December 31, shows that the surplus after charges was 
$336,687, which is equal to 8.03 per cent. earned on the 
$4,181,200 capital stock. The income account is as fol- 
lows: Gross earnings, $1,370,308; operating expenses and 
reserve ($100,000), $326,124; net earnings, $1,044,184; 
other income, $79,400; total income, $1,123,584; charges, 
$786,897; surplus for year, $336,687; previous surplus, 
$62,534; profit and loss surplus December 31, 1906, $399,- 
321. 

President Mills says in part: “ This company now has 
available for power generation on the American side of 
the Niagara River two complete plants with an aggregate 
capacity for an output of about 77,000 electrical horse- 
power and a considerable reserve in power generating 
machinery; an additional capacity of about 8000 hp., of 
which, under leasehold rights, 7500 hydraulic horsepower 
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The Manufacture of Sandless Castings. * 


BY JOHN H. SHAW, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Casting in so-called chills is a method well known at 
the present time. Outside of the making of rolls and 
ingot molds, we find it used for making bedsteads, sash 
weights and other simple castings where there Is no dif- 
ficulty from undue expansion and contraction. The trou- 
bles arising from an iron mold and the lack of under- 
standing of the regulation of temperature in casting 
have caused many a failure of an otherwise good idea. 
These objections have been largely overcome by the con- 
struction of a peculiarly arranged mold, such as those 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, which are used in casting brake 
shoes. The parts of the mold are so arranged that they 
automatically open out sufficiently to take care of the 
expansion due to heating up without destroying the cor- 
rectness of the castings made. 

The mold is constructed essentially in two parts: the 





Fig. 1.—Iren Molds for 


is now being generated in installations of tenant com- 
panies, and on the Canadian side of the Niagara River a 
plant with installation for a continuous output of 40,000 
electrical] horsepower, one 10,000-hp. generating unit be- 
ing held in reserve. From the combined output of these 
plants about 95,000 electrical horsepower and 7500 hp. 
(leasehold ‘hydraulic rights) now are yielding revenue. 
Contracts have been negotiated for the sale of additional 
amounts of electrical power deliverable upon the com- 
pletion of the installation of the necessary apparatus. 
It is expected that before the close of 1907 substantially 
all of the combined output of these plants will become 
revenue producing. Firm contracts now in force cover- 
ing long terms will require a considerable. part of this 
power. ‘The remainder, it is believed, will be absorbed 
quickly by the users of our power steadily increasing in 
number and requirements. The financial condition of the 
company never has appeared to be more satisfactory and 


promising.” 
—_—_~»>-e_—_—_ 


The district managers of the Westinghouse Machine 
Company held their annual meeting at the general of- 
fices of the company at East Pittsburgh I’st week. The 
sessions were devoted to the discussion of matters per- 
taining to gas and steam engines. The meetings were 
concluded with a banquet, the company acting as _ host. 


Keystone Brake Shoe. 


outer shell, which may be locked readily, and the inner 
dies in close contact with the shell and securely fastened 
to it. The design of the mold is such that expansion in 
two directions may readily take place unhindered except 
for powerful springs. The arrangement of dies and shell 
allows of a ready replacing of the former when damaged, 
this depending upon the thickness of the mold and the 
temperature they are allowed to reach, their composition 
of course being such that a high melting point is at- 
tained. Further attention is given to the molds in de- 
signing them so that they may be closed and opened very 
quickly, and thus rapid work accomplished. 

In operating a sandless mold it is necessary occa- 
sionally to coat the metal in contact with the molten 
iron with a compound containing graphite and crude oil 
or other refractory substance carried in a vehicle which 
in being driven off by heat will not ruin the surface of 
the casting. In operating the mold, after spraying it, the 
first few castings are rejected, the intention being to 
heat up the mold, though in continuous work this may 
be accomplished in a special heating furnace or oven if 
desired. Any cores required are set in the regular way 
before casting. The metal is poured in rapidly, and the 
mold opened as quickly as may be, provided that the 


* A paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Assecia- 
tion, Philadelphia, May 22, 1907. 
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metal is set sufficiently that no bleeding takes place. 
The elastic condition of the mold, however, prevents 
trouble if this time is not kept properly, and the casting 
allowed to remain in the mold too long. When the cast- 
ings are taken out they are piled up for the whole mass 
to cool slowly, so that the chilling effect of too quick 
cooling may not cause hard spots. The molds should not 
be allowed to get too hot—that is, beyond 900 F.—other- 
wise they are liable to expand permanently and cause 
trouble. It is only necessary to coat the dies about every 
fifth pouring, the idea being to get a thin layer of the 
refractory material evenly spread over the face of the 
dies. Between this and a hot mold and fairly soft iron 
no undue chilling effect results in the casting beyond the 
very desirable closing up of the grain of the metal. In 
the case in point, the making of brake shoes, every fifth 
cast requires a spraying of the mold. 

The system is of course adapted to mechanical elabo- 
ration, in order to get the lowest shop cost. Thus by per- 
forming many of the small operations automatically, by 
special devices, or arranging the molds to pass the point 





castings being practically smooth and accurate in dimen- 
sions, the loss of extra metal through excessive rapping 
of patterns in sand work is avoided, and no expensive 
cleaning department is required beyond some little grind- 
ing of thin fins. The life of the molds is long, as may be 
seen in ingot molds for brass and iron bedsteads. The 
foundry plant is very small for a heavy tonnage, and the 
process is adaptable for continuous melting and operat- 
ing. 

Interchangeability of the dies in the shell makes it 
easy to keep the molds up to standard, and these dies 
being of cast iron are inexpensive. The installation of 
un expensive power plant is eliminated, the only power 
required being electricity sufficient to run the cupola 
blower. 

————— »-e_____ 


The Brazing of Iron Castings. 


The brazing of iron castings, as an industry, has 
evidently come to stay. The Ferrofix process, discovered 
by Friedrich Pich, a German scientist, and patented in 
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Fig. 2.—Iron Molds for M. C. B. Brake Shoes.—One Mold Closed. 


of pouring, much labor can be saved. The work that 
can be made by sandless molds is naturally of a standard 
kind, where large quantities of the same piece are re- 
quired. Hence its introduction for the brake shoe, iron 
bedstead and otherwork. Moreover,for the car wheel, the 
usual cold chill, with a suitable adaptation of a center 
core, makes a very easily handled wheel. 

The sandless mold is best adapted only to work of 
fairly good bulk, though practically everything can be 
made in this way, with proper care of the niceties of con- 
struction and manipulation. The heating up of the mold 
consumes some time, and uses metal which must be re- 
turned to the cupola, though this can be avoided by heat- 
ing in the oven. Molds are naturally expensive at first, 
and hence advisable only when a large number of cast- 
ings are to be made of a kind. The red hot castings, if 
small, where machining is to be done, or special require- 
ments are demanded, must be practically annealed either 
in pile or by an oven. The silicon of the metal also must 
be a little higher than for sand castings. 

The advantages are the following: A limited number 
of molds will make a great quantity of casting with very 
little labor, and this is not high class. The surface of the 





Germany, the United States and other countries, has been 
tried out thoroughly in the works of the American Ferro- 
fix Brazing Company, in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
New York, during the past two years, with, so far as can 
be learned, marked success. The claim is made that 
broken and cracked castings can be restored to full 
strength by this process, at a cost much less than the 
price of new castings, and the process is so simple and 
the work can be done so quickly that the additional sav- 
ing, through economy in time, is often in itself much 
greater than the price of a new casting. 

The plants operated by this company, however, can 
handle only a small portion of the restoration work which 
the entire country requires, whereas it would seem that 
whatever advantages Ferrofix provides should be avail- 
able to every user of machinery of any kind. The man- 
agement of the company has realized this and now an- 
nounces the purpose of selling Ferrofix compound and 
telling others how to use it in the manner to get the re 
sults which are obtained in the company’s own shops. 
By this means the owner of an industrial plant can re- 
store his broken and cracked castings in his own shop and 
get all the advantages which there may be in the process. 
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Certificates of Merit Versus Union Cards. 


The suggestion made at the recent meeting of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association that diplo- 
mas be presented to those completing a satisfactory 
apprenticeship is one well worth considering by employ- 
ers in all branches of manufacture. The Committee on 
Apprenticeship has the matter in hand, and is taking 
active steps toward carrying through the details. The 
purpose is that every apprentice of a member of the 
National Association shall be entitled to a diploma signed 
by the officers of the association, as well as the heads of 
the works in which he has served his time. It will have 
the usual characteristics of a school or college diploma 
so far as typographical features go. Its significance 
should be material, not only in a sentimental way to the 
boy who is becoming a journeyman, but to his practical 
good in after life, if occasion arises when he shall go 
seeking work in places other than where he has had his 
training. 

It is known that union organizations are not over par- 
ticular as to the mechanical ability of the men to whom 
they hold out the privilege of working in a closed shop, 
and the adoption of a uniform diploma by manufactur- 
ers would go far toward establishing a class of skilled 
workmen who would be desirable as employees. Employ- 
ers could supplement the diploma idea with forms of 
certificates showing that the holders had passed satisfac- 
tory periods in certain branches of manufacture, and 
armed with these testimonials of good conduct and ac- 
quired mechanical knowledge a workman would have a 
better argument as to his worth than any union card 
could offer. Then, too, manufacturers would have the 
benefit of choosing from among applicants for employ- 
ment men holding diplomas and certificates from shops 
in which the standard of workmen was known to be high. 

The certificate idea is in operation, to a certain ex- 
tent, among some manufacturers’ organizations, espe- 
cially the National Metal Trades Association, the mem- 
bers of which issue papers to workmen who have given 
satisfactory service after a short period of work, but 
we do not know of any organizations that make a prac- 
tice of giving workmen testimonials from time to time by 
which they can show the period they have worked at a 
trade and prove the length of service they have given to 
various branches of an industry. A workman who may 
acquire dilatory or vicious habits can with the forms of 
testimonials now in use put a fictitious value on his serv- 
ices. This could not be possible if certificates were re- 
newed during his service in the trade. 

It is to be hoped that the machine tool manufacturers 
will give the diploma idea a trial, as it is possible that 
from it can be developed a system of rating employees 
that will overshadow the value to workmen of a union 
card. It would seem that any intelligent workman might 
realize that a testimonial of value received, given by an 
employer, would naturally put a higher premium on his 
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services than an organization membership card, and 
manufacturers by giving preference to men so accredited 
by former employers could create classes of skilled labor 
for which conscientious workmen would strive to fit them- 
selves. It would be necessary for employers in working 
out a plan of this kind to be fair in their dealings with 
the men, and it might be suggested that the certificates 
be given, say, annually, in order to prevent their being 
withheld by an employer because of a disagreement after 
the employee had worked for a long period. 
scneisiathaiiaiellbiiiibinicecaibiais aa 


The Relations of Machine Shop and Foundry. 


The responsibilities of foundrymen in their relations 
with machine tool builders, a subject raised at the recent 
convention of the National Machine Too] Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, involves some interesting questions. The subject 
is not new. ‘There has always been more or less friction 
between the machine shop and foundry, especially when 
the shop is dependent for its castings upon an outside 
foundry. But the appointment of a special committee 
of the machine tool builders to make a study of the ques- 
tion, with a view to a radical change from existing con- 
ditions, may lead to a better understanding, and one that 
from the standpoint of the tool builder would be more 
equitable. 

Machine tool builders who have no foundries of their 
own insist that the foundry should assume the responsi- 
bility of inspection of castings and should work to speci- 
fications prepared in accordance with accepted molding 
practice. In brief, the reply of foundrymen is that con- 
ditions in their business are not such as to _ per- 
mit of the same exact system of doing business as char- 
acterizes machine tool building. However, the foundry 
trade would welcome any change that would increase its 
profits, and machine tool builders who have given the 
subject close study maintain that a careful system of 
inspection, as a part of better general system in all de- 
partments of manufacture, should work out into financial 
betterment. The drawbacks of present relations between 
the trades have emphasized themselves in the machine 
shops in the rush of the past two years, for failures of 
foundries to deliver usable castings have resulted in 
many a delay beyond agreed dates for delivery of ma- 
chinery to customers. A core out of place or forgotten, 
a distortion in the mold, a fracture in tumbling or in 
handling; any one of various possibilities may bring with 
it serious consequences to a machine building business. 

The solution of the difficulty, according to influential 
machiné tool builders, would be the adoption by the trade 
of a uniform contract calling for castings manufactured 
according to blue prints within limits admissible in mold- 
ing; also for inspection before delivery, to insure castings 
free of imperfections, according to accepted standards of 
excellence. Naturally, some imperfections are revealed 
only by machining, but too great a percentage of such 
hidden flaws would also call for a remedy. What is 
wanted is to procure for the machine shop castings that 
may be depended upon to answer requirements, without 
the precaution of a laborious and costly system of shop 
inspection. 

To the foundryman’s suggestion that such a system 
would involve additional expense and would mean higher 
prices the machine tool builder answers that he would 
gladly pay the difference. He could afford to, he argues, 
because he would be rid of the cost of inspection, and 
also to a great extent of annoying delays consequent up- 
on the discovery of fault in castings needed for imme- 
diate use. To replace the parts means disappointment to 
the customer, especially where heavy castings are in- 
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volved, requiring time in their making. 
positive in the claim that a change, as suggested, is en- 


Foundrymen are. 
tirely impracticable. In many jobbing foundries there 
are few men who can intelligently read a blue print. 
Custom has not compelled a knowledge of drafting, even 
the superficial knowledge required for the correct reading 
of a drawing of an ordinarily complicated casting, show- 
ing location of cores, &c. The pattern maker should do 
his work so that no blue print would be necessary, ac- 
cording to the average foundry foreman. The machine 
shop should see to it that difficult molding be supervised 
by its own expert. Inspection has always been the duty 
of the shop and not of the foundry. The class of labor 
is another element in the discussion. But the whole mat- 
ter simmers down to a long established custom upon 
Alto- 


gether it is evident that the foundry trade will have to 


which are based the present schedules of prices. 


be influenced in some very radical manner in order to 


change its relations with its customers of the machine 
tool business. A standard form of contract, adopted gen- 
erally by machine tool builders having no foundries of 
their own, might accomplish this end, but we are inclined 
to believe the change is more likely to come as a natural 
business evolution, which can be assisted by open discus- 
sion of the questions involved. 

It must not be understood that all foundries are op- 
erated .without carefully worked out methods of man- 
agement, based upon the most modern ideas. There are 
many finely organized foundries, especially among those 
that constitute departments of machine building estab- 
lishments. The shop system is extended to the foundry. 
Some of the jobbing foundries are equally well equipped. 
On the other hand there are many foundries, not a few 
of them quite successful, that are operated under the 
business methods of a generation and more ago. In these 
systems of cost, of inspection, of storage of patterns, of 
records, such as blue prints and specifications, are yet 
to be introduced. Under such conditions it is natural 
that the foundryman should place as much responsibility 
as possible upon his customers. He is prepared to make 
good for defective castings, and he puts his skill and 
that of his employees against the possibilities of poor 
work. There is something of trusting to fortune in the 
general way of doing things. 

Considering the question as one of dollars and cents, 
it would seem as if the machine tool builders in their 
crusade for a change of basis are working toward a sys- 
tem that would earn larger profits for the foundries. 
The establishment of a first-rate system should pay. 
The expressed willingness of customers to pay higher 
prices has not been tested, to be sure, but perhaps the 
difference would not be so great after all. 
expensive in any business to depend upon the customer 
Faults detected before ship- 
ment mean cartage or freight saved. Relations with 
customers would be more congenial and perhaps more 
permanent. There are two sides to the controversy and 


doubtless both are based upon what seem sound reasons. 


It is always 


to discover imperfect goods. 


So radical a change in long established custom cannot 
come about at a single stroke. But agitation should re- 
sult in better understanding and eventually in a basis 
advantageous to both the important trades involved. 


—~~+--e—___ 


The German Treaty Opposed by Manufacturers. 


Customs, importing and domestic manufacturing 
circles are evincing deep interest in the probable effect 
to follow the introduction of the modifications in tariff 


administrative features which have been granted to Ger- 
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many. Undoubtedly one of the most important con- 
cessions, if not the chief, is that made by our Govern- 
ment regarding the acceptance as a basis for ad valorem 
duties of the “export” value of merchandise under cer- 
tain conditions, instead of the “ actual market value or 
wholesale price thereof at the time of exportation to the 
United States in the principal markets of the country 
froma which the same has been imported,” as provided in 
section 4 of the customs administrative act of 1890. In 
behalf of the German exporters and their connections 
in this country the argument was made at the sessions 
of the International Tariff Commission, held in Berlin 
last winter, that many lines of German goods are manu- 
factured almost exclusively for shipment to the United 
States and that consequently no “foreign market” for 
the merchandise exists in the sense contemplated by the 
American administrative law. 

Under these circumstances the German exporters have 
been able to convince President Roosevelt and Secretary 


‘ 


Root that the lower “ export” prices shall be allowed to 


prevail. While this concession is hailed with the keenest 
satisfaction by the exporters and foreign manufacturers, 
not only in Germany, but in other countries also, as the 
new rule will apply to all export goods regardless of 
country of origin, indications are not wanting that after 
the full purport of the concession is realized by Ameri- 
can interests numerous protests will be directed against 
this feature of the compact. As a forerunner of domestic 
opposition to the acceptance of export values, as dis- 
tinguished from the foreign market price basis, the action 
taken May 22 by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is significant. This action is reported in another 
part of this issue. It will be seen that the sentiment 
of the association is adverse to the approval of the 
treaty by our Government. It is said on excellent author- 
ity that other influential manufacturing organizations 
will follow the example of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The American Protective Tariff League, 
while being on record as opposed to the entire German 
agreement, is understood to be planning a lively cam- 


” 


paign against the “export value” feature of the agree- 


ment. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Soft Metal Cap for Projectiles, 

To the Editor: Noting the paragraph on page 1550 of 
The Iron Age of May 23, in regard to “ The Function of 
the Soft Metal Cap for Projectiles,” and the explana- 
tions therein, I respectfully offer the following explana- 
tion, which may or may not be new in this connection: 
The soft metal cap acts as a jig or guide to keep the 
point of the projectile straight iato its work, instead of 
allowing it to be deflected. Does this not appear reason- 
able? NIEL GRAY, JR. 

OSWEGO MACHINE Works, Osweco, N. Y., May 27, 1907. 


A Question of Business Ethics, 

To the Editor: We recently have had two not unusual 
but suggestive experiences. A very heavy consumer 
asked for a quotation on coke, naming specific quantities 
to be delivered over a period of a year. Certain guar- 
antees, &c., were asked, and we went to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble to make a price on what was wanted. 
To secure the information, half a dozen long-distance 
telephone calls were necessary, in addition to a special 
trip of a traveling salesman. Finally it turned out that 
the consumer himself was largely interested in a coke 
company and simply wanted the information so as to 
check the sales which this concern had been making. If 
he had been perfectly frank at the start there would have 
been no trouble about furnishing the information, but 
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it could have been done without the stress, energy and 
promptness and expense. 

Another customer inquired for iron of a very unusual 
analysis. He wanted it immediately, if not sooner. 
Again long-distance telephone calls were necessary, and 
the special trip of a salesman. It turned out that a 
foreman in the concern had suggested that to remedy 
some troubles in the foundry this iron might possibly 
answer. So an inquiry was sent out for it. Later on the 
manager of the company stated that the foreman’s ideas 
were visionary and that it would be a foolish waste of 
money to invest in such iron as he wanted. 

Sellers of iron and coke are constantly being put to 
great expense in just this way. Possibly if consumers 
would be a little more frank in their inquiries when they 
do not mean business, or when they want information and 
nothing more, it would be better. But to get informa- 
tion under the guise of an inquiry for the purchase of 
material is plainly a violation of ordinary business ethics. 


May 24, 1907. A. 
Om 


John A. Walker. 


John A. Walker, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., died 


JOHN A. WALKER. 


May 23. He was born in the city of New York, Septem- 
ber 22, 1837. He received his early education in the 
schools of Brooklyn, and, although prepared for college 
in a private school, chose commercial life. After an ex- 
cellent business training in the city of New York, and 
after serving his country in the Civil War, Mr. Walker in 
1867 became connected with the firm of Joseph Dixon & 
Co., Jersey City. In 1868, when that firm became in- 
corporated as the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, he 
was made secretary of the company and began his life- 
work in making known to the world the many uses of the 
then but little known form of carbon—graphite—of 
which the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has been the 
best and most widely known exponent. He served the 
company as secretary and largely as manager until 1891, 
when he was unanimously elected to the dual position of 
vice-president and treasurer, the latter office having been 
held by him for some time previous. He held these offices 
without interruption until his death, the general manage- 
ment of the company also being largely in his hands. 

In stature Mr. Walker was somewhat below the aver- 
age, but, born of sturdy Scotch parents, he was a good 
type of the nervous, driving, untiring, persistent Scotch- 
man. In inteliect he was keen, clear, critical, intuitive. 
In business he was thoughtful, cautious in looking ahead 
and preparing for emergencies. His moral brain made 
him a just man. He was of the staunch Presbyterian 
school. What he believed to be right he:did—no matter 
what others might do or say. Yet he was not contrary. 
nor set in his ways, nor unreasonable. While his sym- 
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pathies were keen and easily aroused and his hand ready 
‘to open, yet no one found him wasting anything. Nothing 
escaped his eye. He had decided literary tastes and could 
put them to the test any day, either for business pur- 
poses or for an ethical cause. Untiring and persistent de- 
votion to business, however, with increasing age and lack 
of néeded rest and recreation, began to tell on his vigor 
and strength, and on April 24 he went home for what he 
and his intimates supposed would be a few days’ rest. 
Complications set in and a month later he was at rest 
forever. 

As vice-president and treasurer of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company there was more than work enough for 
any ordinary man, yet, outside of his duties as such, we 
find him vice-president Colonial Life Insurance Company, 
director New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
director Pavonia Trust Company, director Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, president Children’s Friend Society, 
all of Jersey City; trustee Stationers’ Board of Trade of 
New York. He had served as first vice-president of the 
National Stationers’ & Manufacturers’ Association. He 
was a member of the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
and of the Board of Trade of Jersey City. He was chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Cosmos Club of 
Jersey City, member of the Carteret Club, the Union 
League Club, the Lincoln Association, all of Jersey City; 
member of the National Geographic Society, and associate 
member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and of the Society for Psychical Research. In the years 
gone by Mr. Walker has actively and successfully served 
as member of the Jersey City Board of Education, as 
trustee of the Jersey City Public Library and of other 
city institutions. 

Whether as public official or officer of any institution, 
or member of any club, Mr. Walker has always been 
prominent and active and ready to take upon himself any 
duty or work and has always been successful in any 
thing that he has undertaken. Better than all, he won 
the affection of thousands, and notices of his death 
brought messages of sympathy from business friends and 
others from all parts of the United States, and from many 
foreign cities. He leaves a widow only. 


-_o-o____——_ 


The action of the last Legislature in raising the fran- 
chise tax for companies incorporated in Maine to almost 
double the former assessment will probably cause a large 
falling off in the number of foreign incorporations, and 
thereby lose to Maine much of the income derived from 
both the incorporation and franchise taxes. For the last 
few years the State has received considerable aid in pay- 
ing current expenses from the big taxes paid by foreign 
corporations, which have taken advantage of Maine's lib- 
eral incorporation and franchise laws, to organize there. 
The last Legislature, however, almost doubled the fran- 
chise assessment, raising the tax from $275 to $525, al- 
though the rate of $1 for each $10,000 of capital still 
stands as the assessment for incorporations, 


Press dispatches from Chicago state that between 50,- 
000-and 100,000 men will be thrown out of employment 
by the railroads before the end of the first week in June. 
Orders were issued some time ago by the various roads 
that by June 1 the forces in all departments must be re- 
duced to a minimum. It is customary for the railroads 
to reduce their pay rolls at the beginning of summer, 
when traffic is the lightest and to increase them again as 
the winter months arrive. This year the roads have is- 
sued especially stringent economy orders. It is stated 
that the working forces will be reduced to the lowest 
possible point. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, which originally in- 
tended to build only two blast furnaces at its new works 
at Aliquippa, Pa., has decided to build a third stack, 
which will be 22 x 85 ft.. the same size as the two now 
under way. The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, which re- 
ceived the contract last December for building two 
furnaces, has also received the contract for building the 
third stack. It will be equipped with four Kennedy-Cow- 
per stoves, each 22 x 100 ft. 
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Vanadium. 


Vanadium is an almost unique, and certainly by far 
the most prominent, example in the history of metal- 
lurgy of an element which has suddenly bounded from 
the position of a museum curiosity to extended practical 
application in the heavy arts. As the results of tests 
upon vanadium steel, Professors McKenna of Yale, Me- 
Caffrey of Columbia, Bliss of New York and Arnold of 
Sheffield (England) universities have spoken with no 
uncertain voice as to the extraordinary value of the ele- 
ment to the steel trade, and partly as a result of these 
opinions and partly as the outcome of their own prac- 
tical researches steel manufacturers in this country are 
now engaged in the production of many different grades 
of vanadium steel in all shapes, from large armor plates 
to delicate automobile parts. These manufacturers com- 
prise the Carnegie Steel Company, Colonial Steel Com- 
pany, Firth-Sterling Steel Company, all of Pittsburgh ; 
the United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio; the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., and many others. 


Source of Supply of Vavadium, 


Up to a comparatively recent date the amount of 
vanadium available was restricted, but the American 
Vanadium Company of Pittsburgh, whose president is 
James J. Flannery, has lately developed an enormous 
source of supply of the element, the magnitude of which 
bids fair to revolutionize the steel trade. 

In the latter part of 1905 this company sent a young 
Pittsburgh mining engineer, Foster Hewett, to look into 
matters in connection with some reported finds of vana- 
dium ore in Peru. This ore proved disappointing on close 
investigation, but to Hewett’s keen sightedness it ap- 
peared a finger post pointing to better things. After 
many weeks of arduous work in the mountains his hard- 
ships and labors were rewarded by the discovery in the 
Cerro de Pasco Province of huge bodies of rich vanadium 
ore of a grade which had never been suspected to exist 
by either the mineralogist or metallurgist. The ore is a 
rich sulphide, and is easily mined in lumps somewhat re- 
sembling a dull coal. In contains about 40 per cent. of 
vanadic acid equivalent (or a net content of over 22 per 
cent. of metallic vanadium), the remainder consisting al- 
most entirely of free sulphur and some silicious matter. 
Enough ore is in sight to supply the steel trade for many 
years, while the quantity in sight is small as compared 
with the quantity which is known to exist on the prop- 
erty. It is owned by the American Vanadium Company, 
which has bought the land outright from the previous 
owner, a wealthy Peruvian. 

‘These mines are now developed to such an extent as 
to be prepared to take out 100 tons of ore per day, if 
necessary. Some 10 tons per day are actually being 
mined at this time, and a reserve of several hundred tons 
of this ore has been accumulated in the warehouses at 
Pittsburgh, so that additional quantities of the metal 
over and above that now being turned out by the com- 
pany may be accessible the moment its more general use 
demands this. 

The chief metallurgist of the American Vanadium 
Company, J. Kent Smith, in addition to being a highly 
trained chemist, with a thorough, practical knowledge of 
the steel making alloys, is himself a special steel maker 
of long experience, and it is in co-operation with him 
that the various steel manufacturers above named are 
carrving out their work. From the ore is smelted a 
fusible ferrovanadium alloy; 2-10 of 1 per cent., or about 
4 lb. to a ton of steel, is all that is required to make a 
product (equally easily obtained either from the open 
hearth or the crucible) which, it is claimed, is superior 
to any known steel. Regarding the properties of vana- 
dium steel, Mr. Smith says: 


Properties of Vanadium Steel, 


“The virtue of the addition of vanadium to steel lies 
in the imparting not only of a very high elastic strength 
to the material without impairing its ductility, but most 
of all in its unique property of conferring upon steel ex- 
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traordinary resistance to deterioration under work, a point 
demonstrated both by elaborate laboratory tests and by 
long trial in difficult service. The vanadium steels, in 
fact, are well named antifatigue steels. 

“The old custom of judging a steel by its resistance 
to static load and the amount which it would stretch 
under such load gave us a certain general guide as to the 
behavior of metal under conditions of engineering prac- 
tice, which are now being left behind rapidly. Even 
under these conditions occasionally mysterious failures 
developed, which it is now evident had their origin in 
the inability of the metal in question to resist strains ap- 
plied in a totally different manner from those under 
which it was tested. 

“As conditions of modern engineering construction 
became more and more drastic in requirements in respect 
to the power of resisting rapidly repeated strains and 
shocks, accompanied, of course, by increased requirements 
as to actual strength, the old test conditions were still 
further receded from in practice, and it became neces- 
sary to resort to alloy steels. 

“Here was scored much success, but the true needs 
were nevertheless lost sight of, and metal was still 
judged almost entirely by its behavior under static loads. 
With the same ductility an increase in the strength was 
looked upon as the desirable thing, although it is now ree- 
ognized that this improvement in strength, if attained at 
the expense of dynamic properties in the original steel, is 
of but little use to the engineer in almost all cases. In 
fine, the steel makers lost themselves in straining after 
what they did not want, which they only attained at the 
expense of something they did want. 


Vanadium Steel in Machine Construction, 


“ 


In modern machine construction, especially in those 
parts which are liable to failure in use, it is after all 
dynamic superiority that is the consideration—namely, 
resistance to repeated stresses, to alternating stresses, or 
to alternating impacts and to fatigue (which last is the 
outward and visible sign of intermolecular vibratory de- 
terioration). Thus a new field is opened out, and in this 
field vanadium has been found by extended experiment 
med prolonged practical experience to be pre-eminent, in 
fact, to stand alone. It statically intensifies vastly the 
strengthening power of another ingredient, thus enabling 
so little of that ingredient to be used as not to poison the 
metal dynamically. In itself it confers greatly added 
dynamic properties to steel. By retarding segregation it 
renders steel particularly susceptible to the huge im- 
provements due to tempering. Utilizing this same char- 
acteristic, steels can be prepared by natural means, which 
are very resistant to wear and erosion. It toughens steel. 
It confers great powers of resistance to torsional rup 
ture. In short, it endows it with the quality of “life 
in practical work. 


” 


“By judicious use combinations are possible which 
are unattainable by any other means, while also the par 
ticular requirements to be met can be encountered suc- 
cessfully, whether they be chieflye(1) static, (2) dynamie 
or (3), say, equally divided. These very varying aspects 
must all be considered in order to meet modern condi- 
tions, and vanadium represents the only weapon known 
to us by means of which they can be successfully at- 
tacked. 

“The metallurgy of large and small articles of of- 
fense and defense receives a great impetus from the met- 
al’s intelligent use. Railroad equipments of all kinds can 
be completely revolutionized. The quality of steel suited 
to automobile use, tool] steel, machinery steel of every de- 
scription, bridge steel, cutlery steel, each in its own direc- 
tion, is so enormously improved as to enter practically 
upon a new phase as the result of the application of 
vanadium. To such an extent are the improvements ef- 
fected as almost to make the recounting of them sound 
like fairy stories, did not such rest on the secure founda- 
tion of unimpeachable demonstrated facts. In fact, it 
will not be too much to say that this rendering of an ele- 
ment (till recently spoken of as rare) available in un- 
limited commercial quantities marks a new epoch in the 
history of the steel trade.” 
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The German Syndicate Allotments. 

There has been published in the Koclnische Zeitung 
the detailed allotments to the different companies in the 
German Steel Syndicate, which we reproduce herewith. 
The total is 11,871,617 tons. This, however, will be con- 
siderably increased, since additions, to take effect later 
on, have been conceded to Duedelingen, to Ruemelinger u. 
St. Ingherter Hochoefen, to Maximilianshuette, to Georgs 
Marien B. u. H. V., to Westfalische Stahlwerke and to 
the Upper Silesian group. In time the total allotment 
will be considerably in excess of 12,000,000 tons. 


The Allotments of the 


A products. 
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The renewal of the syndicate will probably give an 
impetus to the formation of associations in the line of 
3 products and will make even more serious the position 
of the rolling mills which must depend upon the Steel 
Syndicate for their supplies of raw material. 


sical atin 

The International Nickel Company.—?resident A. 
Mone!] of thé International Nickel Company, in his report 
to stockholders for the fiscal year ended March 31, shows 
that the company had a profitable year. According to the 
figures the total income amounted to $2,853,650, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $748,910. “The surplus, 


German Stecl Syndicate. 


ao, 
Billets, Track Beams Total A 
blooms, &c. material. and shapes. products. 
Names of companies. ‘Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. 
Gelsenkirchener B.-A 

et eahan dude nas Saree 74,297 134,532 283,604 
Eisen u Stahlwerk 

Ilisch sii tsilide: ie ; 84,611 86,379 170,990 
Gew. Deutscher Kaiser, 

rhyssen & Co.. . 19,325 179,337 156,338 355,000 
Gutehoffnungshiitte 37,500 185,169 66,911 289,580 
Hasper Eisen- u. Stahl 

PE + w6nedeha seen 13,000 aia 42,883 55,883 
LO Fre .. 104,396 214,896 111,162 430,454 
Rheinische Stahlwerke. 90,925 130,27: 52,108 273,305 
eee 46,080 133,508 92,731 272,319 
Deutseh- Luxemb. 

Bbergw.- und Hiitten 

BMW ckedbaunen ewe 92,042 36,411 123,000 251,463 
Luxemb. Bergw. u. 

Saarb. Eisenhiitt.- 

Lh it¢ecenen cea 3,000 75,635 178,839 257,474 
Richlingsche Eisen 

und Stahlwerke.... 10,000 74,696 168,849 253,545 
Gebriider Stumm...... 23,000 93,950 130,242 247,192 
de Wendel & Co...... 12,000 79,000 186,000 277,000 
NRombacher Hiitten 

NI ae iat so ices al 176,505 67,292 104,675 348,472 
A.-G. d. Dillinger Hiit- 

SUED 6 x00 sos 67,760 eee. “Sse 124,009 
Eisenh.-A.-V. Diide 

eer 128,000 47,000 47,000 222,00 
Lothr. Hfittenv. Au 

metz-Friede ....160,938 52,696 88,790 302,424 
Riimelinger u St. Ing- 

berter Hochifen.... 35,688 18,179 53,867 
Eisenw.-Ges. Maximil- 

MRED 4 week tans 5,000 68,098 64,096 137,194 
\.-G. Peiner Walzwerk oe 6,776 201,510 208,286 
Rochumer Verein... . | 
Gesellsch. f. Stahl-In 75,651 125,852 4,000 205,503 

GRRE 5 écwk se e% 

Georgs-Marion-Bergw.- 

u. Htittenverein.... 500 OS Se $0,500 
Fried. Krupp Akt.-Ges.200,945 251,995 73,887 526,827 
Stahlwerke van _ der 

ae 7.403 5,999 25,95: 39,355 
Siichsische Gusstahl- 

I Sona, bw ie vks anh fev SB.GBB san cccne 38,638 
Westfilische Stahlwerke 51,700 17.500 69,200 
Ver. Koénigs- u. Laura- 

MEE 6 Kio thtwce.hi oh oe 58,660 30,000 88.660 
Oberschles. Eisenbahn 

RAE. seas a'o-0 
Kattowitzer Akt.-Ges.. | 63,340 118,000 181,340 
Obersch). Fisenindus- | 

trie, Gleiwitz.... 

Ws cidwxcx 1,348,755 2,381,765 2,323,564 6,054,084 











— - B products.————_————— —_~ 
Plates Steel cast- 

and ings and Total B Grand 

Bars. Wire rods. sheets. forgings. products.* total. 

Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
162,000 Saee > «ativan 3,000 225,000 508,604 
205,024 31,046 40,268 7,181 283,519 454,509 
377,325 20,000 125,000 4,000 619,325 974,325 
114,919 42,000 95,500 44,000 296,419 585,999 
69,085 rr ee ae ee 118,429 174,312 
230.287 180,847 208,182 79,861 699,177 1,129,631 
ee saws 71,000 25,000 216,000 489,305 
ee esasex hw er 24,177 164,177 436,496 
55.000 50.000 105,000 356,463 
128,201 Seo ae ae iis bs 157,866 415,340 
118,926 BODRO secede 41,521 161,795 415,340 
133,148 85.000 ‘ Yaa ee 168,148 415,340 
218,000 35,000 90,000 > 000 9,000 622,000 
135,000 Gee 8 keeses 1,000 181,000 529,472 
cheese wanes 122,060 12.500 134,560 258,569 
De. sk&kkos | AkweaR. Sarrlecze 23,000 245,000 
PE? Sceieeaaa) <elaiutine > ickGitntn’ 80,000 382,424 
50,115 Ree fk wes 541 78,804 132,671 
aia wre 15,000 ea Scat 77,152 214,346 
iwelare | wepete 258 132,648 340,934 
Bee  “abirs “SOC KES 102,892 130,454 335,957 
82,500 Mein “enna 22,000 54.500 145,000 
219,060 8,218 51,817 169,959 450,090 976,917 
stevens  “wakwes 25,252 68,145 107,500 
i eee eke te inca 7.306 35,400 74,038 
a: ~weneede "'eeateas 27,500 90,800 160,000 
120.000 2 000 62,000 25,829 234,465 323,125 
217,000 78,000 86,000 33,660 486,660 668,000 
3,304,991 741,806 960,827 622,237 5,817,533 11,871,617 


* Inelusive of 49,000 tons of billets and blooms for Silesia (1000 tons to Koenigs u. Laura Huette and 41,000 tons to Ober- 


schlesische FE. I. for sale in Silesia and 7000 tons to latter for 


to Thyssen & Co., 1036 tons to Krupp, 23,636 tons to V. Koenigs 


the striking fact is the decline in the allotments of 
billets, blooms and other semifinished steel, which was 
2,019,085 tons on January 1, 1907, and is now cut down to 
1,548,755 tons, a decline of 670.330 tons, due largely to 
the merger of Rothe Erde with Gelsenkirchen and of 
Phoenix with Hoerde. The total allotments of a product 
of 6,054,084 tons compare with 6,227,362 tons on January 
1, there having been an increase in railroad track mate- 
rial and in shapes to partially offset the falling off in 
billets. The allotment in B products has risen from 
4,851,722 tons on January 1 to 5,817,533 tons on May 1. 

Krupp, with the new works at Rheinhaufen, has the 
largest allotment of billets, the most important other 
group being the Lorraine works of Rombach, Duedelingen 
und Aumetz-Friede. Krupp again is the largest maker 
of steel rails and track material, followed by Phoenix, 
Gutehoffnungshuette, Thyssen and Bochum. Peine ranks 
first in shapes, with de Wendel next and Differdingen 
third. The two works of the Saar District, Roechling 
and Stumm, are among the large producers. Tn steel bars 
Thyssen is the leader, with Phoenix, Krupp, de Wendel 
and Hoesch in the 200,000-ton class. Phoenix is far and 
above in the lead in wire rods and in plates and sheets. 


sale ontside of Silesia), and 138,672 tons of tubes (84,000 tons 
u. Laura H. and 30000 tons to Kattowitz A. G.) 


after preferred dividends, reached $1,664,557, an increase 
of $525285. The final surplus was $1,254,769, or a gain 
of $500,060. Mr. Monell says, in part: “ Our efforts dur- 
ing the past year to introduce nickel into new commercial 
arts have met with continued success. Our export trade 
has shown a commendable increase over the records of 
cur last fiscal year, although competition abroad is active 
and is always to be expected. The business of the com- 
pany for the past year has been very good, and there is 
still every promise of increased business for the coming 
vear.” W. T. Graham, president of the American Can 
Company, has been elected a director, filling a vacancy on 
the board. 
———_-@____- 

A call has been issued for a wage scale conference be- 
tween the Amalgamated Association and the Western Bar 
Iron Association, to be held at Detroit, June 4. The 
Amalgamated Association, as shown elsewhere in this 
issue, asks advances in nearly all departments. The ques- 
tions to be discussed at this conference, therefore, have a 
bearing of vital importance to the manufacturers of iron, 
and the results will be awaited with a marked degree of 
interest by all interests concerned. 
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OBITUARY. 


GEORGE R. DUNELL. 

The announcement of the death of 
Dunell in London, England, on May 12, in 
year, will be heard with regret by 
United States, who knew him as 
writer on engineering subjects. In the early eighties he 
visited the United States and spent time at the 
works of the tirm of Herreshoff, to acquire a knowledge 
of its boiler preparatory to agent for it in 
Great Britain. He introduced the boiler in many direc 
tions. The British Admiralty took it up and Mr. Dunell 
induced them to purchase some torpedo boats of Herres- 
hoff manufacture. He also made a visit to Russia in 
order to teach the naval engineers of that country how 
to work the Herreshoft torpedo boats. About 25 years 
Mr. Dunell’s contributions te London Engineering 
began, and in later years he had devoted more and more 
time to technical journalism. 

Mr. Duneil will be in the 
United States as the writer of the series of articles on 
“ American Engineering Competition,” which appeared in 
the London Times in 1900 and 1901. In gathering the 
material for articles Mr. Dunell traveled exten- 
sively in this country and studied the methods of impor- 
tant firms in the iron and steel, machinery and metal 
working industries. His conclusion was in general that 
American push and labor saving methods, and the will- 
ingness shown everywhere in American industry to dis- 
card an old machine or an old way when something bet- 
ter was found to take its place, were rapidly distancing 
British manufacturers. Some of the strictures upon 
British backwardness and inertia were so severe as to 
provoke some sharp rejoinders from representatives of 
the British engineering trades. Mr. Dunell’s name was 
not attached to the Times articles nor to the books reprint- 
ing them which appeared in Great Britain and the United 
States in 1902. For many years Mr. Dunell was assistant 
secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects in Great 
Britain, and had an important part in the preparation 
of its Proceedings. His last visit to the United States 
was in connection with the New York meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in October, 1904. 


Robert 
his sixtieth 
many friends in the 
a talented engineer and 


George 


some 


becoming 


ago 


especially remembered 


these 


EUGENE B. WILLARD, JR. 


Eugene B. Willard, Jr., who lost his life May 21 by 
the explosion at the No. 1 Eliza Furnace of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, comes of iron- 
making parentage. His great grandfather, Uri Seeley, 
made iron from bog ores at Arecole Furnace in Lake 
County, Ohio, in 1823, nearly the entire product of the 
furnace being made into hollow ware. His grandfather, 
James O. Willard, left New Hampshire in 1834, and se- 
cured employment at Geauga Furnace, near Painesville, 
Lake County, Ohio, removing to the Hanging Rack iron 
region in 1838, and in a few years becoming principal 
owner of Buckhorn Furnace, and was one of the promi- 
nent iron masters of that region. His father, Eugene B. 
Willard, Sr., in 1866 entered the employment of Means, 
Kyle & Co., the proprietors of Pine Grove and Ohio char- 
coal furnaces, and later Hamilton Coke Furnace, con- 
tinuing the connection until 1902. 

Eugene B. Willard, Jr., was born at Hanging Rock 
in 1874. After graduating in 1894 with honor at the 
Pennsylvania Military College as civil engineer, he was 
employed at Hamilton Furnace, Hanging Rock, Ohio, 
three years. Following this was a two years’ course in 
chemistry and metallurgy at the Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio, after which he returned to 
Hamilton Furnace and managed it with marked ability 
and success for 18 months. He then went to Chicago 
and was employed about two years while the No. 2 Iro- 
quois Furnace was being built and put in operation. He 
then took charge of the three stacks of the Wellston Iron 
& Steel Company at Wellston, Ohio, and managed them 
with great success and credit for four years. In July, 
1906, he took the position of assistant to the general su 


perintendent of the Eliza Furnaces, where he made a 
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furnaceman afd achieved an envi- 
Ilis untimely death closes a 


brilliant record as a 
able reputation as a man. 
career of promise and usefulness. 

business man of Warren, 
and Warren Hardware 
Company and of the Warren Steel Range Company, died 
May 15. 

JosepH H. Berry, head of the firm of Berry Brothers, 
varnish manufacturers, died at Detroit, May 22, aged 68 
Mr. Berry's 
was connected with vo fewer than 49 firms and corpora- 
tions. 


JOHN SHOOK, a prominent 


Ohio, general manager of the 


years. interests were very extensive. Ile 
While his name was prominently identified with 
varnish manufacture, this was not as large as some of his 
interests. He had lumber holdings in Michigan, 
and the South, and identified with the 
manufacture of charcoal and charcoal by-products, par- 
ticularly 


other 
Wisconsin was 


wood alcohol, these industries being scattered 


over the country. For years he had been engaged in the 
manufacture of charcoal pig iron and only a few weeks 
previous to his death he was made president of a com- 
pany which gathered together a number of charcoal iron 
furnaces in Michigan and Wisconsin, under the name of 
the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company. He was 
director in two Detroit banks and connected with other 
financial institutions. Mr. Berry’s wife died some years 
ago. He is survived by three daughters. 

RoBerT ForsyTHE, who was born at Braintree, Mass.. 
September 5, 1869, died recently at Cambridge, Mass., of 
typhoid fever, complicated by diphtheria. He was gradu 
ated at Harvard University in 1894, and subsequently 
took his master’s degree. For some years he taught metal- 
lurgy at Harvard, and then entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., and of the 
Tidewater Steel Company, at Chester, Pa. More recently 
he was connected with Plint & Co. of Philadelphia. At 
the time of his death Mr. Forsythe was completing the re- 
vision of the proofs of a book on the blast furnace, on 
which he had been busily engaged during the past few 
years. 

cantatas tpi aiaetig 


Labor Conditions in San Francisco. 


Reports from a private source in San Francisco, says 
the New York Sun, indicate that the Western city is not 
allowing the true state of the chaos existing there through 
the present acute labor troubles to be published, either 
at home or abroad. It has come to be a hand to hand 
struggle in San Francisco between the organized unions 
and the unorganized mass of the citizens, of which the 
bloodshed in the street car strike and the attack upon 
the Japanese are only two manifestations. The labor 
upnions are fighting to hold the grip they have maintained 
on the city for the past 15 years against the protest of the 
rest of the people first called forth by the collapse of the 
corrupt municipal government. It is the final stand of 
union labor. Either it will win and play a further part in 
the politics and industrial relations of the city, or it will 
be stamped out altogether and San Francisco will be 
“open shop” for the first tithe in*half a decade. 

The United Railroads will probably win out in the 
present strike, but there is grave danger of a general 
labor war against all employers and the tying up of the 
town. Besides the street car operatives there is a gen- 
eral strike all down the line against the proprietors of 
foundries and machine shops. For two months not a 
steam laundry in Oakland or San Francisco has turned a 
wheel because the laundry workers’ union is out on strike. 
One-half of the big breweries about the bay have closed 
rather than give in to the demand of the brewery work- 
ers’ union. A strike is threatened by the waterfront fed 
eration, including the freight handlers and teamsters. 

It seems to be in the air that in the event of a big 
strike in the industries all down the line the policy of 
the employers shall be simply to shut down and not at- 
tempt to run their factories; in other words, to bring on 
a period of depression in order to force the unions to rea- 
son. This is deplorable, yet the employers say that they 
have been driven to the last ditch by the demands of the 
unions. 
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Electric Smelting in Canada. 


Dr. Haanel’s HKeport of the Sault Ste, Marie 
Experiments, 

Toronto. May 25, 1907.—The experiments in the elec- 
tro-thermic smelting of Canadian iron ore, which were 
carried on under Dominion Government auspices at Sault 
Ste. Marie early in 1906, excited much interest at the 
time, and a full statement of the results and conclusions 
has been awaited with considerable curiosity. Such a 
statement has now appeared in the very full report pre- 
sented by Dr. Haanel, Superintendent of Mines, who 
directed and watched over the operations. The report 
has been prepared with great care and leaves the im- 
pression that no detail has been omitted. Dr. Haanel 
seems to have all the scruples of the physicist in search 
of new knowledge. Apparently nothing that could have 
any possible influence in the determination of results was 
deemed too unimportant to be noted. This fullness gives 
great value to the volume. <A conscientious record of 
painstaking experiments is particularly to be desired in 
pioneer work of so great moment as the bringing of 
Canada’s lean magnetite iron ores, whose sulphur content 
negatives their economic treatment in the blast furnace. 
A fair idea of the ground covered by the report is given 
in the letter of transmission at the beginning of the vol- 
ume. In this Dr. Haanel tells the Minister of the In- 
terior that: 

The report contains a detailed statement of the work done 
and results obtained, of all measurements made, of the analyses 
of the pig and slags produced, and of the ores employed. To 
facilitate the comprehension of the text illustrations are given 
of the furnace employed and changes made in its construction, 
and of the machinery employed. Plans are given of two com- 
mercial electric furnaces which have recently been patented. In 
an appendix a detailed account and description, with illustra- 
tions, are given of the recent inventions and improvements made 
in electric furnaces in Sweden, also an account by Professor 
Eichhoff, professor of metallurgy of the Technical High School 


at Charlottenburg, Germany, of the advantages of the Héroult 
electric process of making high class steel and cost of production. 


Experimental Plant Faulty. 

In the course of the experiments many instructive 
observations were made, and both the furnace practice 
and the very structure of the furnace were modified in 
accordance with some of them. Into the account given of 
the 19 runs and their numerous casts it is impossible to 
enter in the spave of a newspaper article. Evidently 
the small experimental furnace used was very imper- 
fect. Dr. Haanel expresses the opinion that the largest 
unit that can at present be constructed on the model of 
this furnace will not exceed 2000 hp., of which capacity 
is an electro-thermic iron smelting furnace now being 
erected at Baird, Cal. Several suggestions are made for 
the adapting of the Sault type of furnace to the ascer- 
tained requirements of the process. These suggestions 
are incorporated in a two-shaft furnace that has recently 
been patented, an illustration of which is given in the 
report. The experiments indicated that under normal 
conditions about 11.5 tons were produced by an expendi- 
ture of 1000 electric horsepower days. With a properly 
constructed plant it is assumed that the output per 1000 
horsepower days would certainly reach 12 tons. This 
figure has been adopted as one of the data in the calcu- 
lation of the cost of production per ton. 

Electric and Blast Furnaces Compared, 

The comparative advantages of the electric and the 
blast furnace are discussed. The tendency of the latter, 
it is pointed out, is toward increased capacity, 600 to 
800 tons per day being an output not uncommon among 
them. It has been established apparently that furnaces 
with a hight of 90 ft. and corresponding output are the 
most economical. So long as fuel is cheap and superior 
ore is abundant there will be an absence of disadvantage 
in the employment of such large units. It is admittedly 
desirable, however, to minimize the following conditions, 
as enumerated in the report: 

1. Large cost ef furnace. 

2. Excessive cost of charging machinery and upkeep of same. 

3. Large expense and probable idleness through breakdown. 

4. Cost of and difficulties of making repair’, relining, &c. 

5. Serious complications resulting from scaffolding, involv- 
ing loss of life and money. 


6. Financial loss resulting from wrong composition of charge, 
involving many tons of iron before correction can be made. 
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But the blast furnace, Dr. Haanel proceeds to say, 
expensive though it is, cannot be far from perfect in its 
way, being the outcome of a hundred years’ experience 
and inventive skill. If the electric furnace, a thing yet 
in its infancy, is already able to compete with the blast 
furnace, what, he asks, may be expected when all the 
calories available in an electric furnace have been util- 
ized by proper design as the result of years of experi- 
ence? It is scarcely to the point, he argues, to speak of 
faults or disadvantages in a new invention, which as 
they are realized may be corrected, but the material 
claims of a new apparatus pertain to such advantages 
as it may present by comparison with a highly developed 
machine. The following are some points which are 
counted in favor of the electric furnace: 

Original small cost of furnace. 

Absence of bulky or costly charging machinery. 

Smal! expense involved through breakdown. 

Small cost and ease with which repairs may be made. 
5. No serious complications arising from scaffolding. 

6. Loss due to wrong composition of charge reduced to a 
minimum. 

7. Perfect control of the temperature in the reducing and 
melting zone. 


It must be remembered, he adds, that a smelting plant 
operated by electricity is composed of several small units, 
the disablement of any one of which will not render the 
plant idle. In case of ‘accident, too, such a furnace will 
cool down in a very short time, permitting the speedy 
making of repairs. The fact is adduced that blast fur- 
naces producing cyanide of potassium yield a very bad 
quality of iron. The formation of cyanides, it is ex- 
plained, is effected by the nitrogen of the blast in pres- 
ence of a basic slag, and concurrently the nitrogen com- 
bines with the ferrite to form nitride of iron, the presence 
of which in the iron renders it brittle. Since the recent 
discovery of this fact nitrogen has been reckoned among 
the enemies of iron. Hence, Dr. Haanel points out, all 
processes which employ in the production of iron and 
steel atmospheric combustion as the heating agent may 
lead to the introduction of nitride of iron in the resulting 
product and thus injuriously affect the mechanical quali- 
ties of the iron and steel. This explains, he adds, why 
certain iron and steel with low sulphur and phosphorus 
show great brittleness. The fact that nitrogen is neces- 
sarily excluded by the electrical process insures the 
superiority of the product by comparison with that 
yielded by blast furnace treatment. 
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Various Ores Used, 
In the experiments the following classes of ores were 
used : 


1. Hematite. 

2. Magnetite from the Wilbur mine, Ontario. 

Magnetite from the Blairton mine, Ontario. 

Magnetite from the Calabogie Mining Company. 
Magnetite from the Calabogie Mining Company, Ontario. 
. Magnetite from the Calabogie mine. 

Roasted pyrrhotite from the Lake Superior Corporation. 
Titaniferous iron ore from Quebec. 


a 
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Commercially Feasible. 

Under “General Remarks,’ Dr. Haanel expresses 
some of his most important conclusions. The very best 
of pig iron can be made, he says, from Canadian mag- 
netites that are too high in sulphur to be admitted into 
a blast furnace. It has been proved that ores carrying 
as much as 1.5 per cent. of sulphur can be converted into 
the very finest pig iron by electrical treatment. One 
fundamental condition, therefore—namely, an abundance 
of low priced ore, can safely be calculated upon, as 
Canada has vast fields of sulphurous ores. Another 
fundamental condition is cheap water power. In no part 
of the world are natural water powers of more general 
occurrence than in Canada. Dr. Haanel says that there 
are in Ontario and Quebec many water powers, sur- 
rounded by iron fields, where the cost of development 
would be as low as from $4.50 to $6 per electric horse- 
power year. He goes on as follows: 


With such a price for the energy required, the small con- 
sumption of electrode, the cheapness of the ore employed and the 
peculiar excellence of the pig iron produced, electric smelting of 
iron ores in Canada in properly constructed furnaces, using 
charcoal or peat-coke made from our peat bogs of enormous ex 
tent, may be pronounced commercially feasible. Under the pre- 
vailing conditions in Canada it now only remains for the engi- 
neer to design a plant,on a commercial scale, say of 100 to 150 
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tons daily output, with all the necessary labor saving appliances. 


Just as in the case of the blast furnace, so likewise with the 


electric furnace, experience gained will result in further economy, 


and the day may not be far distant when the carbon monoxide, 


which is of high calorific value, and which at present as a prod 
uct of the reaction taking place in the electric furnace is allowed 
to escape without utilization, will be employed for increasing the 
output by something like one-fourth. When this is accomplished 
the blast furnace could not compete with the electric furnace, 
even under conditions where coke might be cheaper than at 
present quoted in Ontario and Quebec. 
Results, 

The results of the experiments are summarized as 
follows: 

1. Canadian ores, chiefly magnetites, can be economically 
smelted as hematites by the electro-thermic process. 

2. Ores of high sulphur content can be made into pig iron 
containing only a few thousandths of 1 per cent. of sulphur. 

3. The silicon content can be varied as required for the class 
of pig iron to be produced. 

4. Charcoal which can be cheaply produced from mill refuse 
or from wood which could not otherwise be utilized, and peat 
coke can be substituted for coke without being briquetted with 
the ore. 

5. A ferronickel pig can be produced, practically free from 
sulphur and of fine quality, from roasted nickeliferous pyrrhatite. 

6. Iron ores containing as much as 5 per cent. of titanium 
“an be successfully treated by the electrothermic process. This 
conclusion is based upon an experiment made with an ore con- 
taining 17.82 per cent. of titanic acid, a pig iron of good quality 
being obtained. 

Cost. 

Embodied in the report is an estimate, made by Dr. 

P. Héroult, of the cost of a 10,000-hp. plant, producing 


120 tons of pig iron per 24-hr. day. It is as follows: 


Furnaces, contacts, overhead work... ........05 eee eee $24,500 
Bins. Chwted, ClOVACOGSs 2. oc. cece ewmscccccicscces 14,000 
CP on onic CACAO EEE ECR e CKRHE CSA MERC ERE ES pe 
Hoists and regulators. ........cecccceececcssccercers 10,500 
ee RECO CC CTCCT ULE CCC CLL 1,400 
Cables TOF CONGUCTONS. 2... ccc cccccccocccsnsesewssesne 8,400 
EE cad iak deka wt SEMA aoe ces eee awe RME ROR aes 10,500 
Mixer and casting machines.........0. eee ee eeeeeees 10,000 
Traveling crane and tracks.........ceeeseeeeeeeeeees 5,000 
ls Se eg ads} heh CREW AANA ES 6 OOM L Ee. 1,500 
ere rere errr Ss er eee eee re 3,000 
| a ee eee eee a ee ee 3,000 
ROPOIE GOD. cic ccc e vince serceecceenscesnsacvesesss : 5,000 
$100,800 
Charcoal plant....ccsceces ivae a Cer wks ate ene aeerene : 50,000 

Power plant (assuming cost of developing 1 electric 
hersepower $50)......ccccccvecceecesrecccnvesccece 100,000 
$650,800 
Electrode plant........... se ail at wine Monk a ele ee Cae a ee 6,000 

. °°» 

The present expenditure. .......ce ee eeeee eee enrercees 43,200 
RS ee ee er er eer eer ere rere ee 

Amortization, 5 per cent.; depreciation, 5 per cent. ; in- 
terest, 5 per cent. ; total, 15 per cent...........++- 105,000 

On an annual production of 43,200 tons of pig iron this 
amounts per tom tO... .ccccccccccccsecveccsccene $2.43 


The cost of producing the pig iron per ton is itemized 
as follows: 





Ore (55 per cent. metallic iron) at $1.50 per ton....... $2.70 
Charcoal (4% tem at $6 per tom)... 0... wcccccccccecaes 3.00 
Capital charges on plant as above...........+.00eee: 2.43 
vi PP PTETO TC Ee LCL Tee ee 1.00 
CIS Sic oe ea ew Adee eR eed aessuwdReaReRean -20 
pete: Che A BE D GOI R) vn ck ki ccc sccevindnceass 36 
GOT GONE he 6 oct Pie HN ee Ke cceeepereesenacs 1.00 

ROR 6066 0 eS E Sa CSE CHEE CE VER SEES EES $10.69 


Canada’s First Electric Smelter. 


In the appendix to the report information is given 
about the electric smelting plant now in course of con- 
struction at Welland, Ont. Pig iron is to be the sole 
product at the outset, but, later, high grade steel and 
steel castings are to be manufactured. ‘The first installa- 
tion is to consist of one 3000-hp. furnace of the latest 
type, brought out by Dr. Héroult and his associates. It 
is expected to produce 35 tons per day when not utilizing 
the gases produced by the reduction, and 40 tons per day 
when the gases are used for preheating and reduction. 
The power is to be furnished by the Ontario Power Com- 
pany at a voltage of 12,000 volts, and then transformed 
to the voltage required. The transformers, which are to 
be furnished by the Packard Company, St. Catharines, 
will be of the oil and water cooled type, of 750 kw. each, 
and arranged with taps on the secondary side to allow : 
range of from 30 to 40 volts on the secondary. The fur- 
nace is arranged in such a manner that a three-phase cur- 
rent can be employed. Concerning the undertaking Dr. 
Héroult adds: 
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“The first furnace will be used for the purpose of 
demonstrating that pig iron can be commercially pro 
duced by the electrothermic process, even at such an 
unfavorable site as Welland, where the price of power 
is high and the nearest ore supply about 150 miles dis 
tant. Soime of the ore used will be brought from Port 
Arthur, containing as high as 1% per cent. sulphur. 
Other ores of a very refractory nature will also be used, 
the intention of the promoters being to employ exclusive- 
ly Canadian ores. 

“ The first furnace will be followed by a second one 
of probably larger capacity. A Héroult steel furnace will 
be put down at the same time, and the entire production 
of the second furnace will be used for the manufacture 
of high grade steel castings, which are at present not 
made in Canada, and also for a limited number of ordi- 
nary steel castings. 

“ The electrodes will be manufactured by the Héroult 
secret process, a plant with a capacity of 18 electrodes 
per week being constructed. 

“The organization of this demonstrative plant is due 
to the efforts of R. Turnbull, Canadian representative of 
the Héroult processes and furnaces, and also to R. H. 
Wolff, American representative. These gentlemen, along 
with some friends also interested in the above processes, 
are investing their own private capital in the enterprise, 
thus proving that not only are they certain of the results 
that can be obtained by this new process, but are now 
leading the way for others by taking the first risk and 
building the first commercial plant.” Cua C2 

ee 


Nova Scotia Iron Ore. 


Toronto, May 27, 1907.—Much valuable information 
about the economic mineral of Nova Scotia is given in a 
catalogue and description of a collection at the Provincial 
Exhibition, Halifax, the volume being prepared under the 
direction of the Department of Public Works and Mines 
by Harry Piers, curator of the Provincial Museum. The 
collection was brought together in 1903, and has since 
been added to from time to time. Under the head of 
iron ores the catalogue has the following introductory 
sentences : 

Ores of iron are known in workabie amounts in nearly every 
county of Nova Scotia. Every variety and quality of ore is 
met: Magnetite, red hematite, limonite, &c. At present mining 
operations are confined chiefly to the property of the London- 
derry Iron & Mining Company, Colchester County, and to the 
Torbrook District, Annapolis County. The deposits in the dis- 
tricts of Torbrook and Nictaux, Londonderry, and Bridgeville 
are very large, and in many cases of excellent quality. Deposits 
are also known at Clementsport, Clifton, Goshen, Newton Mills, 
Selma, Brookfield, Arisaig, Pugwash, Salmon River, Mira, East 
Bay, George's River, Barachois (Borsdale), Whycocomagh, &c. 
At present the steel and iron works at Sydney and Sydney mines 
are supplied with exceptionally cheap ore from Belle Island, 
Newfoundland, but as the cost of this ore increases the local 
deposits will be called on. 


Concerning the “ she!l-ore” vein of the Corbett mine 
at ‘Torbrook, the following account is given: 


“ ” 


The presence of iron ore at this place in rocks of supposed 
Devonian age has long been known. A quantity of ore was 
taken from a trench along the ontcrop¥and smelted at Nictaux 
Falls by a London company some 50 or 60 years ago. After 
being operated for 10 or 15 years the mine and smelter were 
abandoned. The depth and extent of this bed was recently 
proved by bore-holes, and about February, 1903, Geo. E. Corbett. 
S. M. Brookfield, and others, began sinking a shaft, which is 
said to have started in 6 ft. of good ore, and which at about 
40 ft. had widened out to 7 ft. The mine is at present being 
extensively developed by the Londonderry Iron & Mining Com- 
pany, which expects to draw therefrom a supply of ore to take 
the place of that lately obtained from its Leckie or Tarbrook 
mine, which is now closed. The mine is about 2% miles from 
the Torbrook mine. 

‘ jhe 
———_ + ——_—__—_ 

The second vice-president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists recently wrote a letter to President 
Smith of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad asking an 
interview regarding the recognition of the union by the 
railroad company. The question of wages is not in- 
volved. It is stated that the interview was refused. At 
Louisville, Ky., the question of a strike in the Louisville 
& Nashville shops is under consideration by the union 
machinists. At New Decatur, Ala., the machinists in the 
L. & N. shops went out on a strike, May 28, because of 
the raiiroad’s refusal to recognize the union. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

J. T. Shipley, Meyersdale, Pa., who purchased at sheriff's 
sale about a year ago the.Meyersdale Sheet Mills, has taken pos 
session of the plant and is oifering it for sale or lease. 

lhe Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, Braddock, Pa., is 
building a 14-in. merchant mill for the Clairton Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, consisting of three stands of three 
high rolls, four stands of two-high rolls and five stands of 
pinions. It recently shipped to the Duquesne Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company one 14-in. Morgan continuous mill, con 
sisting of eight stands of rolls, eight stands of pinions, with 
the necessary outboard pillow blocks, gears, shafting, &c. The 
company, which heretofore has confined itself to heavy mil! 
work, will hereafter manufacture a general line of outside mill 
work and gray iron castings. 


General Machinery. 


The Phoenix Iron Works, a copartnership at Boulder, N. Y., 
has been succeeded by the Phoenix Iron Works Company, which 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The company 
has a plant in which it does general repair work and manufac- 
tures ore cars, buckets and the Phenix concentrating table. It 
also handles new and second-hand machinery. It is the inten- 
tion to install an automobile garage, and the company will be 
in the market for drill press, radial drill, lathes, &c. M. Fitz 
gerald is president; E. J. Lesser, vice-president, and C. M. Wil- 
liams, secretary and treasurer. . 

Work has been begun on a new combination barn and shops 
for the Meridian Light & Railway Company, Meridian, Miss. 
The buildings will be of brick and steel construction, and the 
shops are to be equipped with all necessary machines for car 
building and repair work. General Manager A. B. Patterson 
has personal charge of the work, which it is expected will be 
completed by September. 

The National Iron Works, Spokane, Wash., founder, machin- 
ist and boiler maker, has awarded contracts for the construction 
of a new brick building, which will largely increase its capacity. 
It is the purpose to install a complete new equipment, which 
will include boiler shop and foundry machinery and machine 
tools. 


The Canadian Locomotive Company, Limited, Kingston, Ont., 
is making extensive improvements and extensions to its plant, 
for which more than $600,000 has been appropriated. The im- 
provements will among other things include equipment for a new 
power house. It is expected that within two years, when the 
work now planned and under way is completed, nearly 3000 
men will be employed in the works. 


The Solid Steel Tool & Forge Company, Brackenridge, Pa., is 
increasing the capacity of its forge department by the addition 
of some new equipment, including a 4500 lb. Morgan drop ham- 
mer, some new furnaces, a full complement of trimming presses 
and other machinery. 


The Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, Pa., is erecting 
a new plant, 135 ft. square, to ecst $25,000. The machinery has 
been purchased. 


The Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. C., is to replace consider- 
able of its cotton manufacturing equipment with new machinery, 
and will purchase new water wheels, gate hoists, a large number 
of spindles, &c. 


The Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., has submitted plans 
for its new plant, which will consist of eight buildings. The 
foundry will be 90 x 180 ft.; machine shop, 90 x 140 ft., 2% 
stories ; warehouse, 70x90 ft. ; pattern shop, 90 ft. sq., two stories ; 
blacksmith shop, 50 x 200 ft.; tool house, 50 x 80 ft.; log loader 
manufacturing building, 80 x 160 ft. All the buildings will be 


of fireproof construction. 


The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
purchased a site in Pittsburgh upon which it will erect new 
shops, to be in a better position to take care of Eastern con- 
tracts. ‘The company will shortly place orders for the equipment 
for the new buildings, which it hopes to have in operation in 
five months. 


The Harrold Foundry & Machine Company, New Kensington, 
Pa., has been operating its plant night and day for the past 
two weeks. The company finds business very good, with every 
indication of having more than it can conveniently handle in 
the near future. 

The Oakley & Janson Machine Company has established a 
plant at 215 First street, Parkersburg, W. Va., for the manu- 
facture of sand belt machinery, &c. 


Power Plant Equipment. 

Under the name of the Canton Electric Company, the Cen- 
tral Heating & Lighting Company and the Canton Heat, Light 
& Power Company, Canton, Ohio, have been consolidated, with 
a capital of $2,500,000. : 

The Canton-Hughes Pump Company, Canton, Ohio, has re- 
cently constructed large pumps for the Union Salt Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Coiumbia Chemical Company, Barberton, 
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Ohio; Mitchell Engineering & Machinery Company, Butte, Mont. ; 
American Car & Foundry Company, Terre Haute, Ind., and has 
secured contract for a high duty pumping engine for Cassapolis, 
Mich. The export trade of the company has also been large, 
shipments having recently been made to New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, China, India, Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Mexico 
and other countries. The erection of a pattern room, 40 x 100 
ft., is made necessary by the increase of business. 





Foundries. 

The Manufacturers’ Iron Foundry, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by Frederick 
Schrader, Carl C. Back and Frank D. Wilder. The business was 
established at 785 Union avenue about a year ago. High grade 
gray iron castings are manufactured. 

The new foundry of the Keystone Driller Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., will be 100 x 300 ft., of brick and steel construction. 
‘'’he company will make brass, gray iron and steel castings. 

In order to take care of its increasing business the Killing 
Molding Machine Company, Davenport, Iowa, has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

The Prime Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis., whose steel 
foundry was recently damaged by fire, has placed orders for the 
equipment to take the place of that destroyed in the fire, and has 
placed its plant in operation. 

Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of pumps 
and engines, are preparing plans for an addition to their foun- 
dry, 50 x 96 ft., which will be equipped with a heavy electric 
traveling crane for handling the large castings. Another cupola 
will be installed in the addition for making castings for the 
larger triplex pumps. The present buildings will be given over 
to the castings of hand power and smaller lines of power driven 
pumps. A full equipment of power cranes has been contracted 
for to bandle the ladles. 

The Ensley Machine & Foundry Company, Ensley, Ala., is 
rebuilding its plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. The 
new foundry will be of structural steel, 40 x 80 ft., and will be 
equipped with a six-ton traveling crane, blower driven by a 7'4- 
hp. motor, cupola, elevator, tumblers, emery wheels, &c. The 
equipment will be driven by separate motors. All of the machin- 
ery has been purchased. 

The Eagle Brass Foundry, Seattle, Wash., has been suc- 
ceeded by the Eagle Brass Foundry Company, recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000. In order to enlarge its 
capacity the company has taken the plant formerly occupied by 
the Olympic Foundry Company. Some new equipment is now 
being installed. James Tracy is president; John Tracy, vice- 
president ; A. G. Howat, treasurer; William Anderson, secretary 
and manager. 

The Phillips & Butteroff Mfg. Company, Nashville, Tenn., has 
recently added to the equipment of its foundry a Newton 
cupola of 16 tons per hour capacity, manufactured by the North 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

The foundry business heretofore conducted in connection 
with the mannfacturing plant of the Hart Grain Weigher Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill., has been incorporated as a separate company 
under the name of the Hart Foundry Company, with a capital 
stock of $75,000. Besides continuing to furnish the line of cast- 
ings used by the Hart Grain Weigher Company, the new organ- 
ization will be prepared to take on a considerable tonnage of 
outside business in a line of work ranging from implement parts 
to automobile cylinders. 

The Peerless Machinery & Supply Company, Wichita, Kan., 
has just completed the erection of a new foundry, 50 x 75 ft., 
supplied with a traveling crane and other modern equipment. 


The Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa, builder 
of light locemotives, having recently purchased additional land 
contiguous to its present plant, is contemplating the erection of 
a new foundry, 106 x 200 ft. The plans for the building have 
been practically completed, and it is.the purpose to proceed 
with the construction work without delay. 


The Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, engineer and machinist, St. 
Louis, Mo., is making additions to its steel foundry which, when 
completed, will practically double its output. The company 
makes a specialty of soft solid castings for various classes of 
machine work. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

Contract has been awarded to the Southwestern Bridge 
Company, Joplin, Mo., for all the bridges on the interurban 
line between Sherman and Dallas, Texas. The work consists 
of concrete substructures, with steel superstructures of plate 
girder spans, riveted truss spans, steel trestles and beam bridges. 
The company has also received contract for two additional pump 
houses for the Texas Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Vollkommer & Co., engineers and contractors, Empire Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, bave received a contract for a 72 x 54 ft. 
steel and brick extension to be made to the power plant of the 
Allegheny Plate Glass Company at Hite, Pa. 

Fires. 

No. 2 breaker of the Jermyn Coal Company, at Old Forge, 

near Scranton, Pa., was burned May 22. 


It is stated that a large portion of the machinery was de- 
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stroyed in the fire which recently burned the plant of the Em 
pire Chair Company, at Elizabethton, Tenn. The total loss is 
placed at $50,000. 


The plant of the Manhattan Brass Company, New York, was 
badly damaged by fire May 25. 

The machinery, supply and hardware house of Fogarty & 
Atkinson, San Luis Potosi, Mexico, was burned May 26, the 
loss being about $200,000. 


The plant of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was dam 
aged $12,000 by fire May 23. 


The power house and barn of the Buffalo & Lake Erie Trac- 
tion Company, Blasdell, N. Y., were badly damaged by fire May 
24. 


The plant of the Shelby Iron Company, at Shelby, Ala., was 
damaged $20,000 by fire last week. 
The machine shop of Wood & Clark, Norfolk, Va., was burned 
May 19. 
Hardware. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Company, Middletown, Ohio, is 
going through a reorganization, under the charge of C. H. 
Ballew, consulting engineer. Ali interests other than S. J. Sorg 
and A. D. Sorg have been absorbed by the former. The capital 
stock of the company is to be increased from $50,000 to $750,- 
000. This company has developed under its new management 
an entirely new design of motor cycle, and expects to add a drop 
forge foundry for making all the parts for both motor cycles 
and bicycles. It also expects to add a welding plant, and will 
be able to make every part of a bicycle and motor cycle com 
plete in its own factory. The output of the plant for the pres 
ent season has already doubled that of any previous year, and 
it is the intention of the present owners to largely increase 
its capacity. The company will also manufacture tile coating 
machines, and the increase in the capital stock from $50,000 to 
$750,000 will include about $200,000 valuation of important tile 
coating machine patents. 


The Myers Pump & Mfg. Company, Ninth and Wyandotte 
streets, Kansas City, Mo., is considering the advisability of se 
curing a new location for its plant that will afford better manu 
facturing and shipping facilities. Plans, however, are not ma 
tured and no definite decision has yet been reached in the 
matter. 


The Waterbury Crucible Company, Waterbury, Conn., re 
ports that the volume of its business since January 1 has ex 
ceeded that of the same months for 1906, and that April was 
the largest month in the history of the company. 


Brainerd Mfg. Company, Despatch, N. Y., manufacturer of 
special brass, bronze and stecl hardware, is building a new fac 
tory which will enable it to handle a much larger business. 
The factorv will have electric power and be equipped with all 
the up to date appliances connected with the production of the 
goods. A brass foundry will also be added to the main plant 
of the company. 


The Wahle Foundry & Machine Works, Davenport, Iowa, 
maker of the Easy-to-turn and Easy-to-sell line of rotary and 
lever washers, has by purchase secured a building for factory 
purposes at 213-215 East Second street. The building is 40 x 
140 ft., three stories. Some improvements will be made at 


once, which will include the installation of a modern electric 
elevator. 


The Standard Wire Mfg. Company, Fort Worth, Texas, newly 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, will at once begin 
the erection of a new plant for the manufacture of wire fencing 
and wire cloth at Factory Place, on the outskirts of the city. 
These goods will be made by special machines, which are also 
manufactured by the company. 


The Midgley Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, is erecting a 
large addition to its plant, which will give over 160,000 ft. more 
of floor space and more than double the present capacity of the 
plant. The company makes automobile wheels and rims. 

The Blue Mfg. Company, Fostoria, Ohio, has closed a deal 
for the purchase of the plant and business of the Shunk Plow 
Company, Fostoria, Ohio. The Blue company proposes to issue 
about $90,000 in additional stock and to erect two new buildings. 
The buildings will be one story in hight and about 80 x 225 ft. 


Collier & Keyworth, Gardner, Mass., manufacturers of go 
carts and baby carriage hardware, are to add a story to their 
factory, making it a three-story building. The new space will 
be 40 x 100 ft. The firm states that the necessary machinery 
has been purchased, 

Lebanon Valley Chain Company, Lebanon, Pa., will shortly 
change its title to Weimer Chain & Iron Company, using a name 
which is well and favorably known in the furnace trade. E. A. 
Weimer, who is president of the Weimer Machine Works Com- 
pany, is president of the new concern; A. A. Weimer is treas- 
urer, and George E. Holly, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Lebanor Chain Works, is general manager. 


Union Caliper Company, Fitchburg, Mass., manufacturer of 
Union spring calipers and dividers and punches, has just moved 
to 5 Main street, that city, where it has largely increased its 
capacity 
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Miscellaneous. 

The Motor & Mfg. Company, Geneva, N. Y., has been reor- 
ganized with a capital stock of $40,000, under the name of the 
Motor & Mfg. Works Company. At present the company manu 
factures ejectors, mnffiers and cut-out valves, but expects to ex 
tend its line of manufacture to other gas engine accessories. D. 
Reid is president and M. G. Hoskins secretary and treasurer. 


The Canada Corundum Company has moved its main oilice 
irom ‘Toronto to its works at Craigmont, Ont., and hereafter no 
office will be maintained in the former city. 


The Wallace-Lindesmith Hoist Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has decided to locate a branch plant at Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
company has a well equipped plant at Los Angeles where it man 
ufactures concrete lumber and friction hoists, concrete mixers, 
carts and wheelbarrows. 

The Oil City Gas Engine Starter Company, whose plant is at 
Siverly, near Oil City, Pa., is about to put two gas engines of 
different styles on the market. One will be an upright four 
cycle engine from 1% to 3% hp., and the other a horizontal two 
eyele engine from 5 to 30 hp. J. F. Davis is president: Ww. 
Corse, treasurer; C. Hoffman, secretary, and J. Bromely, general 
manager. 

The business of Nicholas Gibney, Phillipsburg, N. J., dealer 
in new and old iron, steel and ether metals, has been taken 
over by the Gibney Iron, Steel & Cement Company, which was re- 
cently incorporated. ‘The company’s yard, shop and offices are 
located at First and North Main streets and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Nicholas Gibney is president and treasurer; James 
P. Monahan, vice-president and general manager, and C. T. Gib 
ney, secretary. 

The Indiana Galvanizing & Mfg. Company, Anderson, Ind., 
has installed an electro-galvanizing plant, supplied with one 22 
ft. bar iron tank. besides two other tanks for galvanizing pilates, 
castings and stamp and forge work. The management of this 
company is identical with that of the Spring Steel Fence & Wire 
Company, located on the same grounds 

The Automatic Emergency Uncoupler Company, Rockford, 
Ill., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, to 
manufacture railroad supplies, the chief specialty of which will 
be an emergency uncoupler invented by E. H. Flannery. This 
device is designed to automatically cut off the engine from the 
train and set the brakes in case of accident. 

We are advised that the printed statement that the output 
of the Connellsville Central Coke Company is controlled by J. H. 
Hillman & Son, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, is not entirely cor- 
rect. The Connellsville Central Coke Company sells a part of its 
product to J. H. Hillman & Son, but this concern does not ex 
clusively control the company’s output, as the statement pre- 
viously printed might indicate. 

Vollkommer & Hagan, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, have 
received a contract from the Pressed Steel Sanitary Company, 
Detroit, Mich., for a double annealing furnace, work on which 
will be started in about two weeks. 

The recently incorporated Atlanta Blow Pipe & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., will ereet a two-story brick building, 75 x 
100 ft., which it will equip with machinery for the manufacture 
of fans, dust collectors, blow pipes and structural ironwork. 


———_- e__—_- 


The strike of the union machinists in Cleveland, Ohio, 
which was scheduled to go into effect June 3, provided the 
employers refused to grant the demands of the union ma- 
chinists, was started against two concerns last week, as 
the result of the discharge of a number of union men. 
The union machinists were called out at the plants of the 
Long Arm System Company and tee Garford Company. 
Each of these concerns is largely engaged in the manu- 
facture of automobile parts, and some of the machinists 
were laid off, it is claimed, because of the usual falling 
off in the demand for automobile parts at this time of 
the year. The union men claim that they were laid off be- 
cause of their demands, and the strike against the two 
establishments was ordered to go into effect at once. The 
Cleveland union machinists demand a nine-hour day with 
the same pay that they are now receiving for 10 hours’ 
work. The union claims to have 2000 members in the 
city, but employers claim that not over about 1500 of the 
Cleveland machinists are affiliated with the union. The 
employers seem determined to resist the demands of the 
machinists’ union. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company have removed their 
executive offices in New York and their Eastern sales 
offices from the eighth floor of the Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway, to the fifteenth floor of the Realty Building, 
115 Broadway. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








All the leading distributing markets agree in describ- 
ing the volume of buying in Pig Iron as rather light, but 
concur in noting that prices remain firm. A Chicago in- 
terest has purchased a cargo of 5000 tons of Middles- 
brough Iron now afloat, which reflects the scarcity of 
Iron for early delivery. Pittsburgh has purchased 6000 
tons of Low Phosphorus Iron for the last quarter, there 
being quite a demand for this grade of Iron, at prices 
which are slightly below the cost of importation. 

Foreign advices indicate that the Germans show little 
disposition to buy Middlesbrough Iron above the level of 
5714 to 58 shillings, and the warrant market has, there- 
fore, fluctuated uncertainly. It dropped to 59% shillings, 
but is back to-day to 60 shillings. 

There continue to be moderate sales of Southern Iron 
for delivery during the first quarter and first half of 1908, 
on the basis of $18 to $18.50, Birmingham. 

A demand has been made upon the makers of Pig Iron 
in the Pittsburgh and adjoining districts by some of the 
men for an eight-hour day and advanced wages, to take 
effect on July 1. The reduction of hours and the higher 
rates figure out an increase of nearly 50 per cent., which 
is regarded as rather unreasonable. 

A good deal of further Steel Rail business has been 
done. This includes 35,000 tons for the Northern Pacific 
road, to be rolled by the Lackawanna Steel Company 
partly this year and partly in 1908, 30,000 tons for the 
Southern Railway to the Tennessee Company, and 30,000 
tons for Canada. The Southern Railway is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons of Bessemer Rails for delivery next 
month and July, with further quantities likely to come out. 
It is understood that the Atchison is in the market for 30,- 
000 tons for 1908, and that the Chesapeake & Ohio is in- 
quiring for 11,000 tons. The Farriman inquiry for 30,- 
000 tons of Bessemer rails for the second half of 1908 
has been withdrawn. 

It is estimated in Chicago that the local and Kansas 
City territory will during the next six months yield a 
total tonnage of orders of 190,000 tons of Structural Ma 
terial, which includes about 25,000 tons for track eleva- 
tion and depot purposes for the Chicago & Northwestern. 
During the last week a number of contracts have been 
placed, among them 4700 tons for two bascule bridges 
over the Chicago River, 4500 tons for construction at 
Gary, and 38500 tons for the Clinton, Iowa, bridge of the 
Chicago & Northwestern. A preliminary estimate indi- 
cates that the total tonnage of Structural Work placed 
during May footed up close to 150,000 tons. 

The outrageous labor situation in San Francisco, and 
the apparent determination of the banks not to lend 
money, are putting a sharp check upon building operations 
there, with little prospect of a demand for Structural 
Material from that quarter. 

The implement manufacturers have thus far placed 
a total of about 125,000 tons of Bars and Shapes for de- 
livery during the season ending July 1, 1908. Some ad- 
ditional tonnage is now under negotiation. The placing 
of unusually large contracts in the face of an uncertain 
crop outlook is explained by the fact that after a short 
crop year the farmers usually plant a much larger 
acreage. 

The implement makers are relying upon that demand 
next spring in arranging for their deliveries of material. 

An extraordinary condition of affairs exists in the sea- 
board Scrap trade, brought about by heavy contracts for 
the delivery of Steel Melting Scrap, which were made by 
dealers with consumers some months ago. The dealers 
had little of the material on hand, but expected to be able 
easily to secure what they needed and at remunerative 
prices. They have never since found enough available 
to cover their contracts even when much higher prices are 
offered than those at which they sold. The situation has 
now become acute, as consumers are insisting on better 
deliveries. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
May29, May22, Mayl, May30, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross ton: 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila 

DR: vans asin Mima $25.50 $25.50 $24.50 $18.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

MIR, Shae octal We es sel hte highs ta abe AES 24.25 16.75 


Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 26.50 18.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 1 23.85 18.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 22.90 22.85 21.85 16.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 27.50 27.50 27.00 19.00 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 





sessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 30.00 30.50 26.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 35.00 385.00 36.00 32.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 82.50 32.50 32.50 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 87.00 37.00 37.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross ton: 





Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 18.50 18.50 18.00 14.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 19.50 19.50 19.25 16.25 
Brom Balin, CRARRO ks cc cisvec 24.50 24.50 24.50 21.25 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 27.50 27.50 27.25 21.00 
Car Wheele, Chicago....cscers 25.50 25.50 25.00 19.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 25.50 25.50 24.00 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 18.50 18.00 18.00 14.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicage.... 16.00 15.50 15.50 14.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 19.00 19.00 18.75 16,00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83%, 1.88% 1.831%, 163% 
Cemmon Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.76% 1.76% 1.76% 1.66% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.8414 1.841% 1.74% 1.6414 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.744% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84144 1.84144 1.84144 1.84% 
PORTE, FICE. ce cccevecse 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.841% 1.84% 1.84% 
Angles, PISteWErgh.s ccc ccesce 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.57% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.80 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.30 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 24.25 24.62% 25.00 18.75 
Spelter, New York............ 6.45 6.45 6.60 5.90 
a ee eee 6.30 6.35 6.45 5.85 
BA, DOT UNE spices cocn un 6.00 6.00 6.10 6.00 
oO See or 5.92144 5.92% 5.9214 5.90 
EM, NOW TORE. ccc dens cscs svies 32.50 43.75 43.05 41.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 17.00 17.00 21.00 27.00 
Nickel, Mew WORM... sce. ... 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.94 
een Geneon 


Chicago. 


Fisuer BurLtpinc, May 29, 1907.—(By Telegranh.) 

The interest manifested in building and construction 
work is strongly reflected in the remarkably well sustained 
demand for Structural Material. A large amount of new 
tonnage is coming forward and but few of the important 
deals figured on are being unduly deferred. Plans now 
under way in Chicago and Kansas City alone contemplate 
the placing of 190,000 tons of Structural Material within 
the next six months. Rail purchases, though less in volume 
than for the preceding week, were by no means insignifi- 
eant, 41,000 tons being taken by Western lines, of which 
10,000 tons went to the Tennessee Company. The question 
of Rail qualities and the relative merits of the Bessemer 
and Open Hearth product are exciting much discussion 
among the railroad and Steel*making interests. Specifica- 
tions on contracts for all lines of finished products show no 
signs of lagging, but in some departments new business is 
not developing as rapidly as heretofore. Steel Bars continue 
active, the buying for the week being distributed among 
many interests. Scrap material shows unusual strength, and 
scarcity marks the supply of all Cast and Melting grades. 
Higher prices, ranging from 50c. to $1 a ton on various 
grades, now rule. Pig Iron is inactive and featureless save 
for the engagement of a 5000-ton cargo of Middlesbrough 
Iron for this market. Sales are mainly restricted to small 
and moderate sized lots, principally for third and fourth 
quarter delivery. Despite the quiet demand and meagerness 
of inquiries, prices are not only firmly held, but there is 
talk of still higher figures for last half requirements. 
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Pig Iron.—The record of transactions for the past week 
is wholly lacking in incidents of a stirring nature. Extreme 
quietness pervades the market, unbroken by any movement 
that might reasonably be construed as indicating active in- 
terest in purchases for either present or forward deliveries. 
Prices are nevertheless firmly held, and sellers display no 
eagerness in pressing sales. At least two important inter- 
ests are practically out of the market, and are at the pres- 
ent time booking no business in this territory for this year’s 
delivery. ‘That melters are generally well supplied for pres- 
ent needs is evidenced by the very light demand for spot 
[Iren. For Iron on track $25 is quoted, though it is not 
unlikely that this price is being shaded 50 cents, especially 
on some scattered car lots of resale Iron. A few sales for 
shipment from Southern furnaces, amounting in all to per- 
haps 1500 tons, have been made for delivery through the 
first half of next year. From $18.50 to $19 are the prices 
named by the few interests quoting for that period. A cargo 
of Middlesbrough Iron, comprising 5000 tons, is now afloat, 
destined for this market. Imports of this character emphasize 
the unusual conditions existing in domestic production. Quo- 
tations for No. 2 Southern Foundry remain at $21.50 for 
third and $20, Birmingham, for fourth quarter. Virginia 
Iron is quoted at $23 for third quarter and $22 for fourth 
quarter, and Basie at $24 for last half, at furnace. For 
Northern Foundry No. 2 $25 to $25.50 is asked for the last 
balf. The following prices are for May and June delivery, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal....:.........$27.50 to $28.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 27.00 to 27.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No, 2........ 26.50 to 27.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No, 3........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1..........c¢: 27.00 to 27.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 26.00 to 26.50 
ee eee 27.35 to 27.85 
SI CM, DR eg wea 6 tees a ene 26.85 to 27.35 


26.85 
26.35 


Southern Coke, No. ¢ 
Southern Coke, No. 







Southern Coke, No. 27.85 
Southern Coke, No, 2 27.35 
Southern Gray Vorge.......cccccsces 5 25.85 
ES Ind 6 os's cece Setan ween 5.35 25.85 
Malleable Bessemer 5 27.00 
Standard Bessemer 25.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 31.80 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, § é 32.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 33.30 to 33.80 
(By Mail.) 

Billets and Rods.—The principal makers of Rods have 
very little surplus over their own requirements, and beyond 
taking care of regular customers are offering but little ton- 
nage in the open market. For carloads and small lots prices 
range from $37 to $38, Pittsburgh. Forging Billets for cur- 
rent lots of small tonnage are quoted at $38 and upward, ac- 
cording to size. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Last week’s buying of 
Standard Section Rails has added 41,000 tons to the total 
already placed by Western roads. Of this 21,000 tons was 
taken by the Illinois Steel Company and 10,000 tons by the 
Tennessee Company. Inquiries for a considerable tonnage of 
Light Rails in fair sized lots are in the market, but no sales 
of importance are reported. The leading Western mills are 
booked well ahead on this material, and are not in position 
to promise deliveries short of October. Track Supplies are 
in good demand, and Spikes are especially active. We quote 
as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1907 de- 
livery, 1.65c.; car lots, 1.90c. to 1.95¢.; Spikes, 2.35c. to 
2.45¢c., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75c., 
hase, Square Nuts, and 2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexagon Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 
0.20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 lb. sections, 
$35; 25-Ib., $36; 20-lb., $37; 16-Ib., $38; 12-lb., $39, f.o.b. 
mill. Standard Sections $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to des- 
tination. 

Structural Material.—New enterprises involving the 
use of Structural Material are developing in an encouraging 
manner, and work already planned is maturing into con- 
tracts as rapidly as could be expected. It is estimated that 
in the cities of Chicago and Kansas City the work now in 
sight should, barring untoward happenings, result in con- 
tracts for 190,000 tons before the close of the year. Among 
the recent contracts let are 4700 tons for two bascule bridges 
over the Chicago River, taken by the Toledo-Massilon Bridge 
Company, Toledo ; 1000 tons for the Fighteenth street viaduct, 
St. Louis, which went to the Missouri Bridge & Iron Works. 
The new work up for figures includes two steamboat hulls 
for the Wiggins Terminal Company, St. Louis, requiring 
about 1500 tons; an additional power house and stripper 
building at the new Steel Works plant, Gary, Ind., 4500 
tons, and the A. L. Straus Mercantile Building, Chicago, 
500 tons. Prices from store are quoted without change at 
2.05¢c. to 2.10c., and mill prices, at Chicago, including 114c. 
per 100 Ib. advance in freight rates, effective June 1, are as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.88c.: 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.88c.; larger than 6 in. 
on one or both legs, 1.98c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98c.: 
Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.88¢c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.98c., in 
addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, 
punching, coping, bending and other shop work. 
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Plates.—The mills report from week to week but little 
progress in their efforts to overhaul their extended delivery 
dates. But in some quarters there are evidences that furnish 
hope for a betterment of conditions in the not distant future ; 
for while specifications are still being furnished freely, the 
total volume of new business is somewhat lessened. From a 
few sources reasonably prompt shipment can be had, but 
such service still commmands prices above regular quotations. 
We quote for future delivery, including the 1c. for 100 Ib. 
advance in freight rate, effective June 1, as follows: Tank 
Plates, 44-in. and heavier, wider than 6% and up to 100 in. 
wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.8S8e. to 2.0Se.; 3-16 in., 
1.9Sc. to 2.18e.: Nos. 7 and S gauge, 2.03e. to 2.23¢.: No. 9, 
2.13¢. to 2.83¢e.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 
1.98e. to 2.08e., base, for 4-in. and heavier, with the same 
advance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 
1.98e. to 2.18e.; Flange quality, 2.0S8e. Store prices on 
Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and heavier, up to 
72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.30c. 
to 2.40c. ; 3-16 in., up to GO in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 72 in. 
wide, 2.50c. to 2.65c.; No. 8 up to 60 in. wide, 2.35c. to 
2.45¢.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—For both Black and Galvanized Sheets the 
demand is extremely heavy, the latter being as far delinguent 
in shipment as heretofore. Store stocks constitute about the 
only available source for spot requirements. We quote mill 
shipments, including the 144c. per 100 lb. advance in freight 
rate, effective June 1, as follows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 2.03c.; No. 12, 2.08c.; No. 14, 2.13c.; No. 16, 
2.23¢c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.53c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.58¢e.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.63¢c.; No. 27, 2.68¢e.; No. 28, 2.78e.: 
No. 29, 2.88e.; No. 30, 2.98c.; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 
to 14, 2.88ce.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.03c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3.18c.; 


Nos. 22 to 24, 3.33¢c.;: Nos. 25 and 26, 3.53e.; No. 27, 3.73e.: 





aml, 

No. 28, 3.93e.; No. 30, 4.43c. Sheets from store: Blue An- 
nealed, No. 10, 2.50¢.; No. 12, 2.55¢e.; No. 14, 2.60¢c.; No. 16, 
2.70c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.80c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.85¢.; No. 26, 2.90¢e.; No. 27, 2.95c.; No. 28, 3.05c.: No. 30, 
3.45¢c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 3.30c¢. to 
3.35¢e.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.55¢. to 3.60¢c.; No. 26, 3.65e¢. to 
3.70¢e.; No. 27, 3.85¢e. to 3.95¢e.: No. 28, 4.15¢.: No. 30, 
4.65c. to 4.70ce. 


Bars.—An active demand for Steel Bars still exists, and 
the total tonnage already placed is sufficient to engage the 
rolling capacity of Western mills far into the second half of 
the year. Numerous ordérs of moderate tonnage booked 
during the past week represent the requirements of various 
interests, of which the car builders have been an important 
factor. It is believed that a large majority of the implement 
makers have now covered their season’s requirements. and 
the few that have not done so are rapidly coming in. Quota- 
tions, Chicago, including the 114c. per 100 Ib. advance in 
freight rate, effective June 1, are as follows: Steel Bars, 
1.78¢c., with half extras; Iron Bars, 1.78c.; Hoops, 2.18c., 
extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.78c., as per Bar ecard, 
half extras; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.8S8c.. half 
extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 
2.25¢e.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10¢e.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per 
Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35¢. to 2.45c., 
full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—The only complaint heard respecting 
the condition of the Pipe market is that of slow delivery 
and consequent scarcity. The market readily absorbs all 
the mills are able to produce. The following mill discounts 
are quoted, which include the 1%c. per 100 Ib. advance in 
freight rates, effective June 1: Black Pipe, ™% to 6 in., 
71.2; 7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, % to 6 in., 61.2. These 
discounts are subject to 1 point on the base. From store 
in small lots, Chicago jobbers’ quot® 68 per cent. on Black 
Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. Abont 4 points advance above these 
prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—An active demand is noticed for Mer- 
chant Tubes, which are especially strong from store stocks. 
Mills have not yet caught up on orders sufficiently to make 
prompt deliveries on either Merchant or Locomotive Tubes. 
Mill quotations for future delivery on base sizes, which in- 
elude the 11%4c. per 100 lb. advance in freight rate, effective 
June 1, are as follows: 2%, to 5 in., in carload lots, Steel 
Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 49.2; 21%4 in. and smaller, 
and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths 
over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
RD Said: ae adm maple ab 35 35 35 
en a ee Bs cewek canna atae eel 35 35 
le Be a alana a bd ve ee sw a 35 35 
, PN Se eee 60 47% 47% 
es ee Rs ok ceeescceawus 50 35 a 


Merchant Steel.—Orders are plentiful for moderate 
sized lots of Tire Steel and Implement Shapes. Prices are 
well maintained on ali grades, except Shafting, on which 
some shading in discount is reported. Quotations include 
the 14%4c. per 100 Ib. advance in freight rates, effective June 
1, and are as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.98¢c.: Iron Finish, up to 1% x ™ in., 1.93c.: Iron 
Finish, 114%4 x % in. and larger, 1.78c., base; Channels for 
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solid rubber Tires, 3% to 1 in., 2.28¢c., and 1\-in. and larger, 
2.18c.: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat 
“Sleigh Shoe, 1.93c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
2.08e.: Cutter Shoe, 2.4614c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.33c.; Rail- 
road Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 74c. to 8c., and 
still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 
per cent. off in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car 
lots, base territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—With no inguiries for or lettings of 
any considerable quantities in the market. business is very 
quiet. Only the regular run of small orders, which continue 
in fair volume, keeps the market from extreme dullness. 
We quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4- 
in., $38 to $39; 6 to 12 in., $37 to $38; 16-in. and up, $36 
to $37, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Coke.—The demand for Foundry Coke is only fair, 
though some contracting for forward deliveries is noted as a 
result of present favorable prices. Connellsville 72-hr. Foun- 
dry Coke is quoted at $3.25 to $3.50. Solvay Coke for 
forward delivery is quoted at $6.50, Chicago. 


Old Material.—The market is decidedly firm and 
stronger, with a tendency toward advances on all grades. 
Cast Scrap of all kinds is scarce, and is in good demand. 
Recent purchases of relatively large tonnages of Malleable 
stock have been followed by a sharp advance on both agri- 
cultural and railroad grades, ranging from 50c. on the for- 
mer to $1.25 on the latter. Users of Heavy Melting Steel are 
also. buying freely. Good prices have been realized on rail- 
road offerings, a round lot of No. 1 Wrought on a recent list 
bringing $16.40. The only list out this week is that of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, representing 7500 tons, to be closed June 
1. The following quotations are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 


ee ee oe nk el lk ba wie oe ee $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft......... 18.50 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

SOCE EO DMOGEIORs oc cio. c ve seanees 28.00 to 30.00 
oe ee” ee ere 25.50 to 26.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 17.00 to 17.50 
Sean eS 12.50 to 13.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 





pet eee PeeeeS. wks oc dsess ; ....$19.00 to $20.00 
Iron Car Axles...... ; sesecetesee Bee Bee 
Steel Car Axles..... ; : ae re 21.00 to 21.50 
No, 1 Railroad Wrought...... . 16.00to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought wee 15.00to 15.50 
SR NS 6 6a 0 eee e 8a Saw peewee 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Se OE" eee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Mixed Busheling...... : Srateh .... 12.00to 12.50 
Iron Axle Turnings..... a% 5 thee aoe 12.50 to 13.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings. er ... 12.50to 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. . sine seo tee ete 12.50 to 13.00 
SS i Sh a a iba oo dite ACR i ot 10.50 to 11.00 
Mixed Borings, &c... bee athe en ... 10.50 to 11.00 
Si i nae by ce sea eee + dak Ob. 64 ... 10,.00to 10.50 
a i aie ies ca sins ti es sa t to 9.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. to 12.00 
Se SO Is os bk.nedewsekovcecseus to 19.25 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap to 15.75 





fee ph eh fh fh lh 
“10 


Rallroad Malleable..........ces0- -- 17.25 to 7 
Agricultural Malleable.............. 5.50 to 16.00 
. f § , eee re re oe 12.25to 12.75 


Metals.—No noteworthy movement is noticed in any of 
the Metals trade, being limited to the usual normal require- 
ments. We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 2546c. to 26c.: 
Lake, 26c. to 2614c., in car lots for prompt shipment; small 
lots, 4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 45%4c.; small lots, 
45%4c.: Lead, Desilverized, 6.50c. to 6.60c., for 50-ton lots; 
Corroding, 7.25c. to 7.35c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 2%4c. 
per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 6.8744c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
27léc., and other grades, 2644c. to 27c.; Sheet Zinc is $8.60 
list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old 
Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 20%c.; Heavy Copper Wire, 
21c.; Copper Bottoms, 1914c.; Copper Clips, 20c.; Red Brass, 
1914c.; Red Brass Borings, 17\%4c.;: Yellow Brass, 17c.; 
Yellow Brass Borings, 14%c.; Light Brass, 13c.; Lead Pipe, 
54c.; Tea Lead, 5.40c.: Zine, 5.40c.; Pewter, No. 1, 30c.; 
Tin Foil, $85c.; Block Tin Pipe, 40c. 


—_—-- >< @> -— --— 


So.ae time ago the master mechanic employed at the 
plant of the Colonial Steel Company, Colonia, Pa., was 
discharged for cause, and the entire mechanical force 
went out on strike when he left. The places of these men 
have been filled and every department at this works is 
now in full operation and turning out its maximum prod- 
uct. Owing to the large increase in its Eastern trade the 
company has removed its warehouse in New York City to 
177-179 Hudson street and 27-29 Vestry street, where it 
will have better facilities and will carry a much larger 
stock, from which orders for high speed tool steels, 
medium carbon, smooth finished machinery and spring 
steel can be furnished promptly. 
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Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28, 1907. 


The situation is about the same as last week, so far as 
regards prices, but the demand is somewhat lighter. This, 
however, is only what might be expected after the heavy 
tonnages which were taken during the last 10 or 15 days. 
It is not clear why buyers should have made such a com- 
plete surrender as they have done during the period just men- 
tioned. Several of the largest consumers had determined 
not to pay more than $22 to $22.50 for deliveries of Basic 
during the last quarter of this year, but the majority of 
them finally decided to cover at prices averaging $1 to $1.50 
more than the figures mentioned. Wha decided them in this 
course is not very clear, except that they were afraid of the 
shortage continuing several months longer, and rather than 
take risks of that kind they paid the prices demanded by 
the producers, so as to feel sure of getting Iron when they 
need it, although it is not clear how that will help them. If 
there is a shortage it has to be shared, pro rata, so that 
advance buying will not do much good unless prices advance, 
which under present conditions does not appear to be at all 
probable. This also applies in some measure to Foundry 
lrons, although perhaps not to so great an extent as in Steel 
making Irons. Whether the policy which has been adopted 
is a wise one or not remains to be seen, although it will un- 
doubtedly enable producers to maintain high prices for a 
longer period than they probably would have done if these 
purchases had not been made. 


Pig Iron.—The market appears to be a shade quieter 
than it was a week ago, but prices are steady, and will prob- 
ably show no indications of weakness for some time to come. 
The selling interests have the situation so well in hand that 
they will have full control of the market, until an actual sur- 
plus of Pig Iron starts competition and after that the deluge. 
Nothing of that kind need be expected at present, however, 
as the output for 1907 is mostly under contract, and will no 
doubt be taken in due course. The increased output by fur- 
naces is expected to relieve the situation considerably during 
the summer months, and by that time something definite may 
be developed in regard to the outlook for consumption in 
1908. The immediate outlook is certainly not encouraging, 
and if developments continue on the same lines as during the 
past weeks the entire situation will be in serious jeopardy. 
There are a great many influences liable to come up, which, 
although they may have no direct bearing on the Iron trade, 
may nevertheless precipitate worldwide disturbances, and un- 
til these are at least measurably adjusted, it is impossible 
to feel much confidence in the continuance of the present 
high degree of prosperity in the Iron trade. The scramble 
for gold in Europe and the possibility of calls being made on 
the United States for the precious metal are not pleasant fea- 
tures, especially when the United States Treasury is also 
expected to call in sundry millions within the next 30 days. 
The railroads are also badly in need of money, which if not 
obtained must undoubtedly restrict their expenditures for 
improvements and extensions. The ordinary method in 
times of financial stress is a general curtailment in expend- 
itures, and there is no reason why an exception should be 
made at this time. A reduction in the demand for Rails of 
500,000 tons within the next 12 months would make a tre- 
mendous difference in the Steel situation, yet, in case of con- 
tinued financial stringency, such a reduction and more might 
easily be made. If there has got to be a cutting down in 
demand, there must be a corresponding cutting down in 
prices, which are phenomenally high, even if outside condi- 
tions were as bright as they were a year ago: when, as a 
matter of fact, prices at that time were $5 to $6 a ton less 
than they are to-day. This view of the situation is presented 
simply because in any unprejudiced review it is only fair that 
every aspect of the situation should receive due considera- 
tion. Many of our readers are extremely sensitive in regard 
to what may be said in The Iron Age, especially when it is 
not in accord with their interests, but the intention is to 
serve not one interest at the expense of another, but all in- 
terests, without fear and without favor. For the present it 
must be fully conceded that prices are strong, and that so far 
as appears on the surface there is no more likelihood of a 
decline now than at any time within the past six months. 
Foundry Grades command the full prices quoted last week, 
and the same may be said in regard to Basic and Mill Irons, 
while Low Phosphorus is decidedly dearer. There is quite a 
good demand for the latter, and $27.50 to $28 would be as 
low as could he done for either foreign or domestic deliv- 
ered to buyers at nearby points. The foreign market is bare 
of stock, and it is doubtful if, for that article, anything less 
than the inside figure could be done delivered along side ship, 
duty paid. The present range of prices for the various dates 
for delivery would be about as follows, consumers’ yards, 
eastern Pennsylvania or adjoining districts: 


May and June Deliveries. 


ee Oo ls nn ee 
LON eo Seca ak ds ck ee Ge kn OX 22.75 to 23.25 
Wiehe aa wate ert sikh saree acdeatht aban 24.75 to 25.00 
pepactesbrouge,: No. 9... ... 025. ccvsse 22.50 to 23.00 





UGG MMOs eater cs dnp obese d sont 24.50 to 25.00 
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Third Quarter 1907. 
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Gray Forge. oe eat 

Low Phosphorus... 

Ferroalloys.—Some business has been done during the 
past few days at the prices quoted last week, and there is 
further inquiry which will probably result in business at 
about the same figures, namely $63, for deliveries during the 
last half, or from $65 to $67 for June deliveries. The market 
is very erratic, however, and is liable to sudden changes, as 
some importers consider that even these prices are rather 
low. 


to 22.50 
to 28.00 





Steel.—There is a good demand for Steel, and mills are 
doing a little better than they have for some time past. New 
business has been given out in moderate volume and renewal 
orders are wel! up to an average. Prices remains as last 
quoted, namely, $32.50 to $33 for nearby deliveries of ordi- 
nary Rolling Billets, and $36 to $38 for Forging Steel. 

Structural Material.—The situation is about the same 
as it has been for several weeks. Enough business comes in 
from week to week to keep the mills fully employed, without 
adding any considerable amount for future delivery. As a 
rule, prompt shipments can be made of almost anything, 
and even good sized lots could be delivered with not more 
than three or four weeks’ delay. There appears to be a 
feeling of suspense, however, somewhat in anticipation of a 
heavier demand in the near future. Prices are steady as 
last quoted, namely, 1.83%4c. to 2c. for Beams, Channels 
and Angles, according to specification. 

Bars.—The demand is a !ittle better than it was a week 
ago, although it cannot be said to be at all active. The 
high prices of Scrap and other material make the cost come 
very high, and even at full quoted prices of 1.83%4c. there 
is little or no margin to the manufacturer. Steel Bars are 
quoted at 1.7314c., but at that figure deliveries cannot be 
guaranteed in less than 60 to 90 days or more, so that for 
prompt shipments prices are about on a parity with Refined 
Tron. 

Sheets.—The demand is quite active and the mills have 
as much work as they can turn out for some weeks. There 
is quite a pressure for prompt deliveries, and in some cases 
a slight premium is paid for immediate shipments, but 
ordinary quotations for mil] shipments are about as follows, 
with the usual additions for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 
2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.;: Nos. 25 to 26, 3c.; No. 27, 
3.10¢c., and No. 28, 3.20c. 

Plates.—The demand for Plates is in satisfactory vol 
ume, and renewal orders are coming in freely, in addition 
to some new business, which, however, is not for very 
large tonnages. Specifications are coming -in more freely 
and departments which were dull three or four weeks ago 
are now running pretty well up to their full capacity. Prices 
are unchanged, as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.921% 1.98% 
Flange or Boiler Steel.........--ee0. 2.03% 2.081% 
MAOEMNG cccterwicresgrecrstuctevevac 2.231% 2.281% 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............ 2.4314 2.481% 


The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The following 
extras apply: Extra per 


100 to. 
I. MY gs PB eT. ole. did. sigue we we RTD $0.10 
ee ee ee Oe eed drake s Sere haan meee 15 
OM ES A, A ens pera ener -25 
rr Cr nee Oe BEeP Us aio cw ast utivecuee wen we 05 
ee OR ee Oh RU Ms a ope Wik wee ween mee ene 10 
Pe GU RE CO CE Bho as os kee esews Hee eee AS 
Pees QUO Bet CR BED Bek be ccc nse cic tee eeeees 25D 
ee Dae ON RO Bile wb e cue aes ose we ta bles 50 
rr er eee Me aa 6a Cae cw Ok ale Meee Meee wea 1.00 


Old Material.—The market is in a most peculiar con- 
dition, and is hard to explain satisfactorily. The supply of 
Steel Scrap is quite inadequate to meet requirements. Con- 
sequently those who sold for forward delivery are unable to 
meet their engagements, although to get out they are willing 
to pay a good deal more than they sold it for. This is 
attributed to the fact that as Scrap Steel is several dollars 
a ton lower than Pig Iron, a greater proportion of it is used 
as a substitute, and this has developed a shortage which it is 
thought cannot be overcome until the prices of the two 
articles get closer together. Other descriptions of Scrap 
Material are more or less influenced by the conditions above 
named, so that on the whole prices are firm, with bids and 
offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards, Philadelphia and nearby 
districts as follows: 


eek. CPA Oe THAGIR, 6oc ececwecs ws $19.50 to $20.00 
ES Og Peer Cre ee 19.00 to 20.00 
Oe). Se 24.50 to 25.00 
oo. oe Se er ee eee 22.00 to 22.50 
ee SS oa &< cease pckaats 31.50 to 32.00 
aaa i, diay oi dip Ge aon #0 ¥ aos 27.50 to 28.00 
ee Oe We ici cans cane ddewamwa’ 25.50 to 26.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought.......... 21.00 to 21.50 


PRR We I a das. 06 aoe K 0.8 OHH 19.00 to 19.50 
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Jong and Short... ; 19.00 to 19.50 
Machinery Scrap.. a ; ... 21.00to 21.50 
Wrought Iron Pipe.... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 16.75 to 17.25 
OG, Ml AMIS. «sia sie ores or ceee LIBO0tO 12.00 
Wrought Turnings aaa . 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy Machinery and Axle ‘Turnings 17.25 to 17.75 
Stove Plate ra 17.75 to 18.25 
‘ast Borings 16.00 to 16.25 
Grate Bars 16.75 to 17.25 
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Pittsburgh. 


Park BurLpinG, May 29, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been very quiet in the Pig 
[ron trade, no large lots having been sold. Consumers of 
Bessemer and Basic are pretty well covered for the balance 
of this year, and there is little inquiry. We note a sale of 
2000 tons of Bessemer for May and June at $23.50, Valley 
furnace, and a sale of 1000 tons of Malleable Bessemer for 
delivery in second half at $23.25, Valley furnace. We quote 
Bessemer and Basic Iron for June delivery at $23.50, Val- 
ley furnace, which after June 1 will be equal to $24.40, Pitts- 
burgh. The freight rate on Pig Iron on June 1 from the 
valleys to Pittsburgh is to be advanced from S5e. to 90e. 
There is some inquiry for Foundry Iron for the last half 
of the year, some of the larger consumers not being cov- 
ered, but they are averse to paying the high prices asked, 
and no large lots have been closed up. We quote Northern 
No. 2 Foundry for prompt delivery at $25.50 to $26; for third 
quarter, $23.50 to $24; and for last half $23 to $23.50, all 


at Valley furnace. There is nothing doing in Forge Iron, 


‘and we quote Northern makes at $22 to $22.25, Valley fur- 


nace, or $22.90 to $23.15, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—The supply of Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars 
continues to show improvement, and the mills are making bet- 
ter deliveries. We quote Bessemer Billets at $30, and Open 
Hearth at $31.50, Pittsburgh. We quote Forging Billets at 
$35 to $36, the lower price being for extended delivery and 
the higher price for prompt shipment. Sheet and Tin Bars 
in random lengths are held at about $31, maker’s mill, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


(By Mail.) 


The demand for Bessemer and Basie Iron has quieted 
down decidedly, practically all the important consumers hay- 
ing covered their requirements during the activity about a 
month ago. Some Basie Iron is available for prompt ship- 
ment, but tonnage is not large. It is evident that prices on 
both Bessemer and Basic for the rest of this year’s delivery 
are as high as they will go, and any change in the market 
will probably be in the direction of lower prices. It is true 
that higher prices for new Ore will soon be felt in the mak- 
ing of Iron, but the spread between actual cost, even with 
new Ores, and present selling prices, is so large that it will 
take an extraordinary demand for Bessemer and Basie Iron 
to maintain the present market. There is an active inquiry 
for Foundry Iron, some of the leading consumers not being 
covered for the balance of the year and have inquiries in 
the market for some large tonnage. The betterment in supply 
of Steel and the easier tone in prices continue, and, with the 
natural falling off in tonnage by the finishing mills during 
the hot months, still further improvement in the supply of 
Steel is expected. In Finished Material the most activity 
at present is in Steel Bars and in Pipe, in both of which 
some large tonnage is being -placgl. No large business is 
under way in Plates, Sheets or Tin Plate, but the mills making 
these products are sold up for the next three or four months 
or even longer. In Structural Shapes the mills have about 
three months’ work ahead, and a good deal of new business 
is in sight. The Scrap market, which has been dull and weak 
for some time, is showing betterment. Coke continues dull 
ind very low prices are being made for spot delivery. 

Ferromanganese.—The market is somewhat demoral 
ized, and English SO per cent. Ferro is being offered for 
June and July delivery as low as $66, Pittsburgh; but on 
a firm offer this might be shaded. It is claimed that the 
present high prices of Manganese Ores do not warrant such 
a low market on Ferro, and that either prices of Ferro must 
‘mprove or prices of Ores decline. For delivery over last 
half of the year foreign Ferro is offered at $61, Baltimore, 
or $62.90, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—There is an active demand for high grade 
Rar, and the available supply is light. The scarcity of Forge 
Iron is also affecting the Muck Bar market, which is high 
and very firm. We quote best grades of Muck Bar made 
from all Pig Iron at $38, Pittsburgh, and note a sale of 
600 tons for June and July deliverv at that price. 


Skelp.—Owing to the heavy demand for Pipe, the mills 
rolling Skelp are congested with business and are sold up 
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for three or four months ahead. Several mills will not teke 


on tonnage for delivery prior to August or later. Prices 
are very firm and for forward delivery we quote: Grooved 
Steel Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.90c. to 
1.05¢c.: Grooved Iron Skelp, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Sheared Iron 
Skeip, 2.380c. to 2.55¢. 

Rods.—The supply of Rods does not seem to increase, 
and they are scarce and high for prompt delivery. We con- 
Sessemer and Open Hearth Rods from $37 
the higher price being obtainable for 


tinue to quote 
Pittsburgh, 
proinpt deliveries. 


to SBS, 


Steel Rails.—The market has been very quiet and no 
tonnage of moment has been placed. The present agitation 
in regard to breakage of Rails is exciting considerable in- 
terest, and may possibly result in the Rail mills putting in 
equipment for rolling as heavy as 125-lb. Sections. We quote 
Light Rails as follows: $33 to $34 for 20 to 45 Ib.; $34 to 
$35 for 16-lb., and $35 to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. Angle 
Splice Bars are held at 1.65c., and Standard Section Rails 
at $28, at mill. 


Structural Material.—No large contracts have been 
placed in this district since our last report, but a good deal 
of work is coming up, some of which will be ready in a 
short time. Preliminary figuring is being done on the new 
steel bridge to be built by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany across the Ohio River, connecting its works at Ali- 
quippa with the Pennsylvania Lines West. This project, if 
it goes through, wil! require upward of 10,000 tons of Steel. 
Some other local work is about ready to place, but new 
jobs are coming out rather slowly, probably due to some 
extent to the tightness in the money market. The leading 
Structural mills have three months’ work ahead on Shapes, 
but on Plates and Steel Bars deliveries are very unsatis- 
factory. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15 in., 
1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 in. thick up 
to 6 x 6 in., 1.70¢c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3 in. 
and larger, 1.70c.: Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.75c. Under 
the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. 
are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to 
half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—No large work is coming up in Plates, but the 
car builders, wagon makers and boiler shops are specifying 
freely against contracts and shipments by the mills are 
heavy. Some tonnage for reasonably prompt shipment is 
still being placed at premiums of $2 to $3 a ton over official 
prices. We note a sale of 2500 tons of Plates for delivery 
as far ahead as November and December at 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh. We quote: Tank Plates, 14-in. thick, 614 in. up to 100 
in. wide, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over this price are as follows: 

Extra per 


100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than 4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

Piaten of Chin CAMOB. 2. cc ccccecscvcsesasecns $0.10 
ee See FS OE Bik ca wen ce sc esr vaseivee aes 15 
ee EPPS POTT OV OTT OTE TCCr eT re Te. 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 Im......ccccccsvsvcsvece 05 
se hawk Bo a eeeerace es eee ee a 10 
Pilates over 115 to 120 im... ....ccecvcccccscens 15 
Plates over 120 60 125 fm... ..cccscvccscncesces 25 
Piates Ver 120 GO TBO Whi. c cs ccveccecscseseces 50 
ee ge PT Eee rere rr Tee 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
Complete Cireteh. nso csc cc reper snccverencceness .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates..............06. 10 
“A.B. M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates....  .20 
eens SE TON, « 0's odo 060640500 040054.408' 80 30 
rere err ere re ree re 40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS Net cash 20 days. For anticipated payments a maxi 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 
the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
date thereof, discount of 1% of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 
Coast base, 1 60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—The mills are making better deliveries on Sheets 
than fer some time, and the supply of Bars is reported as a 
little better. New business coming in is not quite as heavy 
as in April, but this is rather pleasing to the mills, as it 
will give them a better chance to catch up on deliveries, on 
which they are still much behind, especially on Galvanized 
Sheets. For prompt delivery, Sheets continue to command 


premiums anywhere from $2 to $4 a ton, depending on 


specifications and shipments wanted. For forward deliv- 
ery we quote: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and 


heavier, 1.85c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.90c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 


1.95¢.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.35¢c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45c.; No. 





oF DOC. : 


22 No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75c.; No. 30, 2.85¢c. We 
quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c.; 
Nos. 12 and 14, 2.75¢.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.85c.: Nos. 17 to 21, 
3c.: Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c.; No. 27, 

No. 28, 3.75c.: No. 29, 4c.. and No. 30, 4.25c. We 
quote No. 28 gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per 
square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 
per square, for 2-in. corrugations. These prices are for 
carload lots, jobbers charging the usual advances. 
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Hoops and Bands.—Some new tonnage is being placed 
for prompt shipment, and it commands premiums of as high 
as $2 a ton over prices for forward delivery, which are as 
follows: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for all purposes at 
1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. These 
prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitsburgh, plus full tariff 
rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton being 
charged for less than carloads. 


Cotton Ties.—Practically all of the season’s contracts 
for Cotton Ties have been placed, the mills reporting as 
having upward of 2,000,000 bundles on their books, all 
taken at the official price of 95c. a bundle. 


Tin Plate.—New demand for Tin Plate is only fairly 
active, large consumers being covered through third quarter, 
while some business has been placed for iast quarter of the 
year delivery. It is generally accepted that no change in 
prices will be made for delivery this year, and for this rea- 
son there is not much urgency on part of consumers to 
cover for last quarter of the year. Reports that some lead- 
ing consumers had requested postponement of shipments 
tonnage being 
insignificant. We quote for third and fourth quarter de- 
livery as follows: $3.90 for 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days, on which price a rebate of 5c. a box is 
allowed for carload and larger lots. 


Bars.—It is estimated that the implement makers have 
placed contracts for Steel Bars for delivery up to July 1 of 
next year, amounting to 125,000 tons or more, practically all 
of this business going to the three leading local mills, these 
being the Carnegie Steel Company, R@public Iron & Steel 
Company and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. A good 
deal of tonnage of this character remains to be placed, and 
it is coming forward quite freely. Steel Bars for prompt 
delivery continue to command $38 to $4 a ton premium 
over the regular price of 1.60c. There is a moderate de- 
mand for Iron Bars and some of the mills can make rea- 
sonably prompt shipments. We quote Refined Iron Bars 
at 1.75ec. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars for forward 
delivery at 1.60c., base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.--New business being placed is light and prices 
are weak. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 
6.30e., St. Louis, equal to 6.4214c., Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes,—The demand is not quite as active as 
it was some time ago, particularly for the larger sizes, but 
for the smaller sizes there is a moderate demand and prices 
are firm. We quote Standard Sizes at $2.25, and the smaller 
sizes at $2.35 to $2.40 per 100 Ib. f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—There is continued activity in the 
buying of Merchant sizes of Pipe, and the mills are entering 
a heavy tonnage for forward delivery. 'TChe National Tube 
Company, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., and La Belle Iron Works are all congested 
with work and are entering orders only fcr shipment when 
present tonnage on their books has been cleaned up. <A 
new and higher schedule of freight rates on Pipe will be- 
come effective on June 1, and prices on contracts for ship- 
ment after that date will be revised to meet the higher 
freight rates. Discounts on Steel Pipe are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 
7 % 
NE Mieco Rats s Pate 65 49 
AEG ore ak. 6 Wain ie He Waed ww Alek 67 53 
EAS Sieg Wha ok isa ks Tol Suda ds % Rw & Wi be a 69 57 
a OE ERAT, cca Sik a Ow eee Bede's @ ice Powe 73 63 
ee en as Pola ee bb wa vies eceae us 70 55 
iixtra strong, plain ends: 
ee RRR ee eae rae 58 46 
Wer a CEN ae aie Weiss <b oe a ed bed beeae 65 5é 
eo ax hires Siu wincena'e ane wea enn 61 49 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
A cRVE6 ben ced ROR E CES eke eee 43 


All above discounts are subject to 1 
and 5 per cent. on the net. 

Official discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded one-half 
point or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh : 


point on the base 


Standard Genuine Iron Pipe. 


Black. Galv. 
RT Os oc aN cinice's & cide ¥ sane ee oe 67 57 
SM arn SUM AMR SW KA Dali h ih Oh sae SRBC 62 50 
A Meheiaik dow Slerkw S28 s:5 4.400 sale ie web talon ae 60 42 
SE MOEN Wns c+ cae natant eae een oot 58 42 
s 00 32 Wis kas Kueh os ae ee Ree ewe ewe 62 47 

Extra Heavy Iron Pipe, Plain Ends 

ie. ee EE, OE sin week nian dma hte ace € he Rien laa o's 62 40 
We OO 6 Mains bax ane kas maid m Rib 6 Gare eae eee 47 
MMU abs hos vans oiwis xk eae eaee 42 


Merchant Steel.—The active buying in Steel Bars by 
the implement makers, amounting to upward of 125,000 tons, 
is being reflected in other grades of Steel, such as Machinery, 
Tire Steel and Railroad Spring. some good sized contracts 
for which have recently been placed for delivery over the 
next 12 months. Prices are firm, and we quote: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending on quality ; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.15¢. to 
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2. 20c.: Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; 
Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.: Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to Se., for 
ordinary grades. and 10c. and upward for special grades. 
We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 5U per cent. off in car- 
loads, and 45 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base 
territory. 


Railroad Spring 


Boiler Tubes.—We continue to note a very active de- 
mand for both Locomotive and Merchant Tubes, especially 
for the former, and a large tonnage is being entered by the 
mills for Steel Tubes, 2%; to 5 in., at 65 and 5 per cent. 
off the list. None of the mills is in position to make de- 
liveries on Boiler Tubes inside of two to three months. 
Official discounts on Toiler Tubes for forward delivery are 
< follows: 

Boiler Tub 


Iron Steel 
1 to 1% in $1 17 
. eS, BR PERT reer eee re ee ee 42 9 
BE Midas cd RR wee ee Ree Saha nw Awan 17 61 
2% to 5 in 5 ‘ ; ice a 65 
6 to 13 in.... cate ; = wre ae 59 
21% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Coke.-—There is still an excessive snpply of Furnace 
nd Foundry Ceke for prompt shipment »nd low prices are 
being made. Sales of strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke 
loaded on cars, and which had to be moved, have been made 
as low as $2 a ton at oven. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke for prompt delivery has sold at $3 a ton at oven. The 
output continues abnormally heavy, the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions having made last week 416,971 tons. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—In the past week the Scrap 
market has developed a distinctly stronger tone, especially 
in Steel, and prices are somewhat better. This improve- 
ment is probably due to the scarcity and high prices ruling 
for Pig Iron. which sooner or later were certain to be re- 
flected in Melting Scrap. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
is out with its list, on which bids are to be in at Baltimore 
on June 1. ‘The list includes 3268 tons of Rerolling Rails, 
about 1500 tons of Wrought Scrap, 1000 tons of Cast Iron 
Scrap and about 500 tons of miscellaneous Steel Scrap. The 
lists of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and also the American 
Locomotive Company are out, bids on which are to be in on 
May 29. Prices on some lines of Scrap, particularly Steel, 
have advanced in the past week from 25 cents to 50 cents a 
ton. Dealers now ask higher figures and are quoting about 
as follows: Heavy Steel Scrap, $18.50 to $18.75, for Pitts- 
burgh, Stenberville and Sharon delivery, prices depending 
on quality; No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $18.75 to $19, 
and No. 2, $18.25 to $18.50: Bundled Sheet Scrap, $16.50; 
No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 Busheling 
Serap, $15 to $15.25: Old Steel Rails, short pieces, for Open 
Hearth purposes. $18.50 to $19: Old Steel Rails, rerollers, 
$19; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $22.50 to $23; Cast 
Iron Borings, $14.25 to $14.50; Stove Plate, $16.50 to 
$16.75; Old Car Wheels, $26 to $26.25; Steel Axles, $21.25 
to $21.75: Grate Bars, $16.25 to $16.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, 


$22: all above prices are per gross ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
We note sales of Bundle Sheet Scrap at $16.50, Engine Cast 
Scrap at $22, and about 400 tons of Cast Scrap at $21.90 to 


$22, Pittsburgh. 
———~-e————_ 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 26, 1907. 

Pig Iron.-—Sales have been very light, owing to the re- 
luctance of furnaces to take on additional business for de- 
livery this year. Inquiries for the entire last half continue 
numerous, and it looks very much as if conditions this fall 
will be worse than last. A few small orders for the first 
quarter of 1908 have been placed at prices ranging from 
$18.25 to $18.50. Furnaces as a rule are not soliciting this 
business as yet, nor are the more conservative buyers in- 
clined to make contracts ahead in view of present unsettled 
conditions. There has been little change in prices, quota- 
tions ranging about as follows: Spot shipment, $22.50 to 
S28: June, $22 to $22.50: third quarter, $21 to $21.50, and 
last quarter, $20. The car situation continues satisfactory 
and Iron is being moved from the district as rapidly as 
made. No accumulations except a small quantity of off 
grades are to be seen on any of the furnace yards in the 
istrict. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The constant inquiry for Water Pipe 
n small lots is aggregating a large tonnage, and the manu- 
facturers here express themselves as being entirely satisfied 
with existing conditions. While it may be true that fewer 
large lettings have been advertised this year than heretofore, 
it is also a fact that more deals have been closed privately 
than was formerly customary, and the number of small 
orders has exceeded anything in the history of the business. 
The foundries in this district are sold for several months 
ahead, and prices to-day are firmer than at any previous 
time this year. Quotations are approximately as follows 
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on Water Pipe, per net ton: 4 to 6 in., $386; 8S to 12 in., 
$34; over 12-in., average, $31, with Gas Pipe $1 extra per 


A new list price on Cast [ron Soil Pipe and Fittings has 
been adopted by the manufacturers throughout the country 
and was placed in effect on May 24. The demand for this 
commodity at the present time is such that, with the un 
favorable labor situation, it is only with the greatest difhi 
culty that the foundries in this district are enabled to fill 


their orders. 


Old Material.—Considerable improvement is reported 





in the Scrap market this week. The demand for Heavy 
Cast, which all along has absorbed the supply, is now under 
stood to be most urgent. ‘There is also more inquiry for 
Wrought than for some time, and while the sales thus far 
have been small, the outlook is better than for several 
months. Dealers’ quotations are approximately as follows 
pe r gross (on, I o.b. cars he re ; 

Old Tron Rails. . $22.00 to $22.50 

Old Iron Ay s . IS.50 to 19.00 

Old Steel Ax 3 z 7 . 16.50to 17.00 

Old Car Wheels "oO 50to 21.00 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought IS.50 to 19.00 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought Ib.00to 13.50 

No. 1 Country Wrought I to 13.50 

No. 2 Country Wrought 1 0 12.50 

Wrought Pipe and Flues. ‘ ; a to 14.00 

Railroad Malleable a: ee to 14.00 

[ees a ee a s.alG ions i 14.00 to 14.50 

No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 16.50 to 17.00 

Stove Plate and Light Cast I250to 13.00 

ea ee ee i ‘ 8.50 to 9.00 


Cincinnati. 


Pirro AND MAIN Sts., May 29, 1907.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Quite a lull has developed. General condi- 
tions apparently are as strong as ever, but inquiry is light 
and actual transactions are smaJl. There is quite a diversity 
f opinion as to what extent consumers are covered for the 
remainder of the year. At the same time considerable 
speculation is being indulged in as to whether the tonnage 
available will be sufficient to fully meet the requirements 
of those belated buyers, who may deem it advisable to pursue 
82 waiting policy to the limit. The largest inquiry reported 
is for 1000 tons of Foundry grades, delivery covering October 
to March. The demand for spot Iron has been light, with. 
perhaps, enough cars on track or in transit to meet all de- 
mands. Sales covering the first part of next year are being 
recorded daily, but the quantities, comparatively, have been 
rather limited. Quotations for this delivery are from $18 
to $18.50 for No. 2, Birmingham, the latter figure, perhaps, 
representing more nearly the market price» Southern pro- 
ducers are reported as showing little interest in the situa- 
tion beyond the close of the present year and are apparently 
making no efforts to hurry the sale of their product for this 
period. The lower grades are reported in light demand, with 
an abundant supply available. Freight rates from Hanging 
Rock District to Cincinnati are $1.15, and from Birming- 
ham, $3.25. We quote for second quarter delivery, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 







Southern Coke, No. 1. $2 

Southern Coke, No. 2 2 

Southern Coke, No. 3 23.7 

Southern Coke, No. 4..... 22.7 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.. 24.75 to 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft. 24.25 to 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge. . 21.75 to 

Southern Coke, Mottled..... -- 20.75 to 21.2% 

Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent Silicon 30.65 to 31.15 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.. 24.65 to 25.15 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2. 24.15 to 24.65 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 3 23.65 to 24.15 
Car Wheel Trons 

Standard Southern Car Wheel®. ...-$29.00 to $29.50 

Lake Superior Car Wheel ora 27.50 to 28.00 


Coke.—This market has been unusually active and indi- 
cates a heavy tonnage in the renewal of contracts for next 
year’s business. Prices are somewhat irregular, showing con- 
siderable spread. We quote the best brands of Connellsville 
and Virginia Foundry from $3 to $3.35 f.o.b.. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—tThe situation is practically 
unchanged, with new business coming forward in a satisfac- 
tory manner Deliveries are lengthening, the mills being 
crowded with work. Prices are strong but unchanged. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 
1.93¢c.. with half extras: smaller lots from store, 2c., with 


full extras. Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.73ec.. half extras, 
smaller lots from store, 1.95¢c., with full extras. Base 


Angles. carload lots, 1.83c. Beams and Channels, carload 
lots, 1.85e., base. Plates, 1%4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 
1.83ec., base, and smaller lots from store, 2.25¢e. Sheets, 
No. 16, carload lots, 2.05c., and smaller lots from store, 
2.600e.; No. 14, carload lots, 1.95¢c.. and smaller lots from 
stock, 2.50ce. Steel Tire, 1 x 4 in. or heavier, 1.93c. in 
carload lots. 

Old Material._—The demand for Scrap is a little quieter, 
and the tonnage handled is rather light. Prices so far as 
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obtainable are unchanged. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, about as follows: 


No. I R. R. Wrought, net ton....... . $16.50 to $17.00 
Cast Born. Met 60... «3. ssc vecwivies 9.00to 9.50 
Benes Te: MOt COM s 6x iciccicccvdss 12.00 to 12.50 
No. i Cast Gerap. met ton. .....sssens 17.50 to 18.00 
Cie BOW Bees. Wet GOR... aco esa ewes 25.50 to 26.00 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton. <satede css Se ee ee 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton...... . 17.50to 18.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 28.25 to 29.25 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton......... .. 24.00 to 24.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 19.50to 20.00 
————@—-e__—_— 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, May 28, 1907. 

Iron Ore.—The movement from the upper lake ports has 
been heavier the past week, and Ore is now coming down 
in some satisfactory shape, although the weather conditions 
have been somewhat unfavorable. Ore boats are spending 
more time at the upper lake ports than they did last year, 
and the delay in loading boats, which was caused by the 
cold weather, has made quite a difference in the supply of 
tonnage. Reports received the past day or two indicate that 
the Ore is now coming forward in better shape from the 
mines. Considerable time was lost by the Ore fleet as a 
result of the storm that swept over the lakes early this 
week. Many boats were forced to seek shelter from the 
gale and others were unable to leave their ports. Some 
damage was done to shipping, and many boats were delayed 
24 hr. Vesselmen are keeping up pretty well on their con- 
tracts, and shippers have plenty of tonnage, so that charter- 
ing is light. Ore shipments up to June 1 will probably 
show a small falling off, compared with last year. As a 
result the 6,000,000-ton mark per month will have to be 
reached in June, July, August and September, and the ship- 
ments from October 1 till the close of navigation will have 
to be heavier than last year in order to move 40,000,000 
tons. Complaints of a scarcity of cars have about ceased. 
A representative of one of the local shippers of Ore who has 
visited a number of the furnaces in Ohio and Kentucky 
reports that the majority of the furmaces are running in 
good shape and that several of them will need more Ore 
than they anticipated. To cover for their increased needs 
it is expected that there will be quite an active buying 
movement in Ore along about August. Prices are unchanged, 
being as follows at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton: Old 
Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range 
Non-Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba Non-Bessemer, $4; Siliceous 


Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non-Bessemer, $2.35 to $2.60. 





Pig Iron.—There have been a number of inquiries for 
Foundry Iron for the first half of 1908 delivery, and two 
furnaces report the sale of quite a large tonnage in the aggre- 
gate for that delivery at $22, at furnace, for No. 2 Foundry. 
There are still plenty of inquiries for last half delivery, but 
only a small tonnage was sold, the furnaces being practically 
all out of the market for the rest of the year and keeping 
what little Iron they may have left for spot sales. The only 
sales reported for the last half were made at $24.75, Cleve- 
land, for No. 2. The market continues very strong, although 
no further advance in price is noted. Where Foundry Iron 
can be had $24, Valley furnace, seems to be the estab- 
lished price at present for the last half delivery. A few sales 
of No. 2 Foundry for spot shipment are reported in small 
lots at $25 and $26, at furnace. An occasional sale of Brit- 
ish Iron is being made at $26, Cleveland, for No. 3 Middles- 
brough, for quick delivery. No sales of Southern Iron are 
reported, local dealers being out of the market for the balance 
of the year. Following the large sale of Malleable Bessemer 
Pig Iron for the first half of 1908 reported last week there 
have been no further inquiries for Malleable for next year’s 
delivery, and the furnaces are well satisfied not to make 
many sales that far ahead. Some of the furnaces making 
Foundry Iron are also not anxious to make sales at the pres- 
ent time for next year’s delivery. The Basic Iron situation 
remains firm, and there are still numerous inquiries for the 
last half delivery. No sales are reported, however. The 
Basic interests are so well sold up for the balance of the 
vear that they are holding the little Iron they have left for 
the last quarter to sell for spot delivery at higher prices. 
Quotations for the last half of 1907, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as 
follows: 






NNN in cor tat i ie wits caw iaty ees Terre. 
Northern Foundry, No. 1......... .. .$24.50 to 5.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 2........ --+. 24.00to 24.50 
Northern Foundry, No. 8............. 23.50 to 24.00 
Se ia ound 0.0 5.Ssu eee bok SRE OE 23.00 


Coke.—The market is more active and prices are firm- 
er, and local dealers report the sales of a heavy tonnage dur- 
ing the past wek of both Foundry and Furnace Coke for 
delivery the last half of 1907 and the first half of 1908. 
Dealers are asking $3.25 to $3.40, at oven,.for Foundry 
Coke, and $2.80 to $2.90, at oven, for Furnace Coke. Foun- 
dry Coke for spot shipment is quoted at $3.15 to $3.25, a 
few sales being reported at those prices. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—-Orders for a heavy tonnage 
of Steel Bars have been placed in the local market by the 
implement makers the past week, and it is believed that a 
large majority of these consumers have now covered for their 
next year’s requirements. Many other manufacturing inter- 
ests that have been holding off on their Steel Bar purchases 
for the last half, apparently waiting to see if the implement 
makers would get any concessions, have also entered the 
market and covered for their requirements, making contracts 
at the established price. The orders placed indicate confi- 
dence in future business conditions, the majority of the pur- 
chasers placing orders for heavier tonnage than their previous 
orders. One leading mill has taken Steel Bar tonnage ag- 
gregating between 20,000 and 30,000 tons during the week, 
and reports a heavier week’s business than it has had for sev- 
eral months. Good sized tonnages were booked by other 
mills. There is a heavy demand for Steel Bars for quick 
delivery, and mills are asking as high as 1.90c., Pitsburgh, 
for small lots for quick shipment. For future delivery Steel 
Bars are quoted at 1.70c., Cleveland, half extras, for car- 
load lots. Iron Bars are in good demand, and the most of the 
sales are being made at 1.80c., Cleveland, for carload lots, 
with deliveries promised in two or three months, although 
some sales are being made at 1.85c., Cleveland. New busi- 
ness continues good in Plates, Billets and Structural Mate- 
rial. Billets are still scarce. One mill reports additional 
sales of quite a heavy tonnage for delivery within the next 
two or three months at $30, at mill, for Bessemer Billets, 
and at $32, at mill, for Open Hearth Billets. The Plate situ- 
ation seems a little easier. Both Plates and Sheets are in 
fair demand for quick delivery, and for delivery in from two 
to four weeks Pittsburgh mills are asking a premium of $2 
to $6 for Plates. A premium of $2 is asked for Sheets for 
delivery in two"to four weeks. The Structural situation is 
very satisfactory. One mill reports the sale of 2000 tons for 
last half delivery to cover general contracts, and specifica- 
tions are expected soon for 1000 tons for a new building in 
Toledo, Ohio. There are several inquiries for Traction Rails 
in the local market, ranging from 500 to 3000 tons, and some 
of the deals are expected to be closed soon. Boiler Tubes 
are scarce and hard to get on specifications. The freight 
rate on Iron and Steel from Pittsburgh to Cleveland will be 
advanced on June 1 from 9%4c. to 10c. for carload lots, and 
from lle. to 18c. for less than carload lots. Warehouse 
business continues good, with prices unchanged. Steel Bars 
are quoted at 1.95c. out of stock, and Iron Bars at 2c. Ware- 
house prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 2.30c.; No. 28, One Pass Cold Rolled, 3.05c.; No. 28 
Galvanized, 4.15c. The stock price on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 
5 in., is 64 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron 
Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and dull. Con- 
sumers are apparently waiting for lower prices and are 
making but few inquiries. Dealers are short on about 
everything but Steel Scrap. The market stiffened after they 
made selling contracts and they say that they cannot buy 
now at prices that will enable them to make anything, and 
they are holding off in the hope of covering at lower prices. 
Cast Serap and Borings are strong, but all prices remain 
the same as a week ago. ‘The only railroad offering of im- 
portance this week is a list of about 4000 tons by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Eo I na cis wed as od wie aw ae $16.75 to $17.00 
RE I II ss Been oe Rel ee ene ale 24.00 to 25.00 
he” 0” EA ee ee ee eee 5Oto 23.00 





er IN nc hs ag hw 000 wins 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over.. 
Relaying Rails. under 50 lb.... 
eS Ro” SO eee 16.50 to 17.00 
MPATIPOGG WERIIOGDIG... cc icccccccveveve 19.00 to 19.50 
pe eee eee 15.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 15.50 to 16.50 
co i eee 15.00 to 17.00 


. 23.00 to 23.450 
eeree 29.00 to 81.00 
ow hehe 31.00 to 32.50 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


ts ee ree ye 
Cast Borings....... SEEN e Se eT eee | ee EO 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 12.50 to 13.00 


eee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Bee Gk Cie eee ei a tok ea 18.50 to 19.00 
ee a oN use week oe Se carccw ie 15.00 to 15.50 


The Next East River Bridge.—Since it requires about 
four years for a new bridge project in New York City 
to take shape in specifications, the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Bridges now has under consideration preliminary 
plans for a new East River bridge will cause no stir in 
steel circles. However, it indicates how tremendous is 
the pressure upon existing transportation facilities and 
how forehanded the city government must be in planning 
relief that engineers are now at work on the preliminaries 
of a structure that shall be close enough to the Brooklyn 
Bridge to give an effective solution of the problem of 
travel between Manhattan and Brooklyn boroughs. 
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New York. 
NEW YorK, May 29, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—Outside of one lot of about 4500 tons of 
Foundry Iron for a railroad supply plant, no large trans 
actions are reported. The market for Foundry [ron remains 
firm. In Basic Iron there have been some moderate lots 
sold to works in this district. We quote spot Northern Lron 
$25.50 to $26 for No. 1 Foundry, and $24.50 to $24.75 for 
No. 2 Foundry. For the second quarter we quote $25 to 
$25.25 for No. 1 Foundry, $23.50 to $24.25 for No. 2 
Foundry and $22.75 to $28 for No. 2 Plain. No. 2 South 
ern Foundry is nominally quoted $26.25 te $26.50 for spot 
and $23.25 to $23.75 fer the third quarter. Middlesbrough 
is held at $23 to $23.50, ex-ship. 

Steel Rails.—Buying of Rails for 1908 delivery con- 
tinues at a good rate. In the past week the Lackawanna 
Steel Company has closed 35,000 tons for the Northern 
Pacific, deliveries in 1907 and 1908, and the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company has sold 30,000 tons of Open 
Hearth Rails to the Southern Railway for delivery in 1908. 
The Southern Railway is negotiating for 10,000 tons of Bes- 
semer Rails for June and July of this year, and will want a 
further tonnage for 1907. <A considerable sale of Bessemer 
Rails has been made for 1907 delivery in Canada. Among 
1908 inquiries pending are those of the Atchison system for 
30,000 tons and of the Chesapeake & Ohio for 11,000 tons. 
The Harriman inquiry for 30,000 tons of Bessemer Rails, to 
be delivered late in 1908, has been withdrawn. 

Structural Material.—It is estimated that fully 15), 
000 tons is called for by Structural contracts let in May. all 
sections of the country contributing and the tonnage being 
largely for buildings, though railroad bridge work is repre 
sented to an exient. ‘The San Francisco situation is just 
now most unfavorable for the prosecution of rebuilding 
operations. Labor union demands have brought operations 
in some lines almost to a standstill and banks have been led 
by this development to hold on to their funds more tightly, so 
that the promotors of new buildmg enterprises are forced 
for the time being to hold their hands. The prospect that 
the labor union issue may have to be threshed out soon is 
far from encouraging to builders. In New York City the 
Lawyers’ Title Building, 2400 tons, was taken last week 
by the Fuller Construction Company, and an apartment 
studio building at Seventy-seventh streec and Columbus 
avenue, 1600 tons, by Lewinson & Co. The Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad bridge at Clinton, Iowa, 3500 tons, 
was taken by the Wisconsin Bridge Company. Among 
American Bridge Company work just closed are 2600 tons 
for a commercial building in Philadelphia, for which Parvin 
& Co. have the general contract; 1400 tons of bridges for 
the Atlantic Coast Line, 1300 tons for Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany new construction, 800 tons more for Gary, Ind., con- 
struction, and 500 tons for a cotton runway at Memphis, 
Tenn. In New York City the Bridge Department has plans 
under way for another East River bridge paralleling the 
Brooklyn Bridge, a development less of immediate interest 
to the Steel trade than of significance in connection with 
the rapid increase in the demand for transportation facilities 
in this city. The Structural mills are running under fairl) 
full specifications and, on the other hand, deliveries are 
better. We continue to quote on mill shipments, tidewater 
deliveries, as foliows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.8414c.; Tees, 1.89%ec.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.9914c. _On Beams 18 to 24 in. and Angles over 6 in. the 
extra is 0.10c. Sales are made out of stock of material cut 
to length at 2\%4¢. to 2Me. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron situation continues fairly strong, 
with orders placed for good quantities at a minimum of 
1.8444c., tidewater. Steel Bars are in continued demand, 
with deliveries as much belated as heretofore. Quotations 
range from 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.74%4c., tidewater, on long 
delivery, to 1.84\4c., tidewater, or higher on new orders for 
early delivery. After June 1 freight rates from Pittsburgh 
to tidewater, New York, will be 16c¢. per 100 lb., or an ad 
vance of 114c. 

Plates.—Local orders consist mainly of small lots for 
quick shipment, on which better prices are being obtained 
by Eastern mills than are quoted on long deliveries by West- 
ern companies. While little is being done in contracts for 
future delivery, an occasional order is received for a fair 
quantity. Quotations for tidewater delivery are as follows: 
Sheared Tank Plates, 1.84%4c. to 1.9414c.; Flange Plates, 
1.9414c. to 2.0414c.; Marine Plates, 2.24'4c. to 2.34'4c.; Fire 
Box Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c¢., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The order for 3100 tons placed by 
the City of New York May 22 was taken by contractors 
who will purchase the Pipe from manufacturers. The de 
mand for smal] lots is fair, but no large work is in sight at 
present. The foundries are so well filled with business that 
prices are exceedingly firm. Quotations are continued on 
the basis of $37 to S38 per net ton, tidewater, for carload 
lots of 6-in. 

Qid Material.—The continued cool weather and the short 
supply of Scrap combine to make the market strong. The 
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cool weather enables the mills and foundries to run full 
force, turning out a maximum of product, while everything 
offered by railroad companies is easily absorbed, and most 
classes of Old Material are scarce. The demand for Heavy 
Melting Steel Scrap is especially vigorous, as numerous deal- 
ers are eagerly searching for supplies to fill contracts taken 
some time ago. Cast Scrap has not been reduced in price, 
but the demand is not so pressing as it was. Stove Plate, 
however, is in better demand than Heavy Cast and prices 
are stronger. Old Lron Rails are in fair request, while Old 
Car Wheels are in sharp demand and few are to be had. 
Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. New York, are as follows: 


Old Girder and T Rails for Melting. ...$16.00 to $16.50 
fleavy Meiting Steel Serap.... -... 16.00to 16.50 
Old Steel Rai's. rerolling lengths .. IS.7T5 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails ‘ : ... 27.50to 28.00 
Old Iron Rails ‘ : .. 2ZAOOto 24.50 
Standard Hammered [Iron Car Axles... 30.00 to 30.50 
Old Steel Car Axles ‘ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 19.50 to 20.00 
Iron Track Serap... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, sbort 17.00 to 17.50 
Wrought Vipe 14.50 to 15.00 
Light Iron 11.00to 11.50 
Cast Borings w0 to 13.00 
Wrought ‘Turnings 144.50 to 15.00 
Old Car Wheels 25.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cas broken up 19.00 to 20.00 
Stove ‘late 16.50 to 17.00 
GE SEIN oak '04 ¥-2's-e core armen 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleabie Cast 20.00 to 20.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, May 29, 1907. 

Pig Tin. Prices are easier, owing to a better supply 
of metal and the absence of buying demand. The trend has 
been downward, and sharp declines have been reached on 
some days. Spot metal was sold May 23 at 435.50e., the same 
price being obtained on the following day. Free offerings 
on the New York Metal Exchange on May 27 brought the 
price to 42.75c¢., and on May 28 sales were made at 42c. To- 
day Tin is higher at 42.50c¢., on account of the advance in 
London, the price closing there at £189 15s. for spot and £185 
l5s. for futures. The total arrivals so far this month 
amount to 2427 tons, but of this nearly 1000 tons is down 
the bay, on account of the dock strike. A large proportion 
of the metal still on shipboard in the harbor has already been 
sold, the leading consuming interest being credited with hav- 
ing about 700 tons. The demand is so light that the seant 
supply now in store and on dock is sufficient for all require 
ments. The dock strike is still hampering deliveries, but 
the most of the metal is now being shipped on mail steam 
ers, which carry sufficiently large crews to unload these ves- 
sels promptly. The Celtic, which docked Monday, is now 
discharging the last of her cargo. 

Copper.—The Copper market is decidedly unsettled. 
Free offerings of Electrolytic at 23.50c. have found no buy- 
ers, and much June delivery metal contracted for months 
ago has been offered for resale by consumers. It is believed 
that even lower prices would be accepted from European 
consumers. It looks now as though there was enough May 
and June Copper left over to last for some time in July, or 
until a time when the market will have become more set 
tled, even though at lower figures. European melters have 
not overbought as much as American consumers, conse- 
quently they must needs come in the market for some of 
their July Copper. Lake producers complain bitterly of the 
situation, and from more than one quarter the statement is 
heard that conditions in the Copper trade have never been 
quite the same as they are now. There has been no inquiry 
for round lots of Lake.for over a month, and consequently 
prices are nominal. In the absence of business by which to 
gauge prices for Lake, a figure must be named covering a 
wide range indicating the celle of buyers and sellers, the 
former being largely influenced by the prices of Electrolytic. 
We quote Lake at 24.25c¢. to 25c.; Electrolytic, 23.50c. to 
24c., and Casting Grades, 22.25c. to 23ce. The London mar- 
ket was almost demoralized Tuesday, but closes stronger to- 
day at £99 15s. for spot and £97 for futures. Best Selected 
is also lower at £109, but is still at a considerable variance 
with the price of Standard. The exports are light, amount- 
ing to but T7871 tons so far this month, while the imports are 
over 4800 tons, not including Ores or Matte. What little 
Copper is being sold now, and there is always some business, 
is taken from jobbers who report a good trade, owing to the 
fact that many consumers, being unwilling to make commit- 
ments for large lots, are buying from hand to mouth and 
urging deliveries. Mention is made of some Electrolytic sold 
last week at something over 24c., but of course no one ex- 
pects to pay such a price to-day for round lots. The optimis- 
tic reports in the financial columns of some of the reputable 
daily papers are so far at variance with actual conditions as 
to be quite humorous. 

Lead.—The rapidity with which the American Smelting 
& Refining Company is catching up with its orders, and the 
short time elapsing between the booking of orders and ship- 
ments of Metal, lead to the belief that its price will be 
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shortly reduced. Outside business is dull, but prices are 
unchanged, at 6c., New York, and 5.92%4c., St. Louis. The 
London market is higher, at £20. 

Spelter.—Trade is dull, but prices show no marked re- 
cessions from those of a week ago. Some sales have been 
made at 6.45¢., New York, which is equivalent to 6.30c., St. 
Louis. 

Antimony.—The large stocks of Antimony and Anti- 
monial Lead continue to have a depressing effect on the 
market. Buyers have lost confidence in the market, as there 
is no regularity in the matter of price. MHallett’s can be 
had at 17c. to 18c., Cookson’s at 19.50c. to 20.50c., and 
outside brands as low as 16.50c. 

Ferroalloys.—One of the larger orders in the market 
for Ferrosilicon—namely, that of the Carnegie Company— 
has been closed. The price for large lots for future de- 
livery is unchanged, at $104 for 50 per cent. While spot 
stocks continue to command a premium, it is not so high as 
a fortnight ago, sales for August delivery having been made 
at $106. Ferromanganese continues exceedingly dull, prompt 
shipments being obtainable at $67 to $69 and future de- 
liveries at $64 to $66. 

Tin Plate.—There is less inquiry for foreign Plates, 
which leads to the belief that domestic makers have been 
taking some of the business that might be inclined to go 
abroad. Prices are unchanged at $3.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 
$4.09, f.o.b. New York, for 100 lb. IC Coke Plates. 


Old Metals.—There is but little demand, and the busi- 
ness ruling is subject to sharp competition. Dealers’ selling 
prices, which are largely nominal but lower, are as follows: 


Cs . -Cents.——, 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........2 1.75 to 22.00 
Copper, Heavy and Wire........scccc0% 21.50 to 21.75 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 19.50 to 20.00 
OR eae rere 15.25 to 15.50 
gh ROY Seer eeenen .. 12.25 to 12.50 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 19.00 to 19.25 
COR TORES TURMNIE. ass cevccncessce 13.25 to 13.75 
CO “SWUNG. 6s bocca ence kde 16.50 to 16.75 
I sn. oo 0G i 055-8 id. en ee 5.40 to 5.50 
TS hal sos kb oN Gg REE Sood ewe a ee 5.10 to 5.20 
Se Ces 65 GaGa las Alla CEA eR ORS we 5.25 
————~+-o—__—_ 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, May 29, 1907. 

The stock market has been .under continuous pressure 
most of the time since last week’s report and prices have 
shewn in some cases a sharp decline. Liquidation has been 
heavy. The lowest prices were realized on Monday and 
‘Tuesday. On active stocks the following shows the low 
point touched on one and in some instances both days: 
United States Steel common 31%, preferred 96; Car & 
Foundry common 344, preferred 9844; Locomotive coinmon 
554. preferred 105144; Steel Foundries common 6, preferred 
35: Pressed Steel common 30%, preferred 89; Railway 
Spring common 3914; Republic common 2344, preferred 
§21%4; Sloss-Sheffield common 51%, preferred 97144; Ten- 
nessee Coal 138; Cast Iron Pipe common 31, preferred 82; 
Can common 54, preferred 538%. To-day some recovery 
took place, and last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. are re- 
ported at the following prices: United States Steel common 
32%, preferred 977%; Car & Foundry common 36%, pre- 
ferred 9814; Locomotive common 565%, preferred 105: Steel 
Foundries common 6, preferred 35; Colorado Fuel 29; 
Pressed Steel common 31, preferred 90; Railway Spring 
common 39%; Republic common 24, preferred 84; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 56; Tennessee Coal 1388; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 3144, preferred 81; Can common 5\, preferred 53. 

The Railway Steel Spring Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable June 20. 

a ee 


The Canal Board of the State of New York has ap- 
proved plans for work on the 1000-ton barge canal, in- 
volving a total expenditure of about $7,750,000. The State 
Superintendent of Public Works will advertise for pro- 
posals in the next 10 days, and the contracts, when let, 
will be the first to have been awarded under the present 
State administration. The contracts approved were No. 
12, covering excavation for the new canal from Oneida 
Lake westward, 42 miles; No. 14, providing for construc- 
tion of locks and dams in the Mohawk River between 
Amsterdam and Little Falls, and No. 35, providing for 
the excavation of the Oswego Canal near Fulton. 


The Remington Typewriter Company, Ilion, N. Y., has 
placed contracts for an important addition to its factory. 
Two new buildings will be constructed on land adjoining 
the Remington plant, which recently was acquired, and 
will enable the company to increase its capacity nearly 
oue-half. 
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Mexican Railroad and Business Notes 


Financial Striss in Vucatan. 


DuRANGO, May 22, 1907.—The terrestrial paradise is 
yet to be discovered. No matter how favored it may be 
by nature, every country has its drawbacks, and Mexico 
is no exception to the rule. If military terms might ap- 
propriately be applied to the present situation in this 
country, so lavishly endowed in some respects, it could 
not be better described, particularly with respect to the 
northern tier of States, than by saying that General 
Drouth has taken possession of the field and that his 
devastating legions are leaving wreck and ruin in their 
train. For more than half a year scarcely a drop of re- 
freshing rain has fallen in the State of Durango; from 
other States also comes the cry of disaster and misfor- 
tune caused by the long continued drouth and its attend- 
ant evils. From the State of Yucatan, for example, 
which counts among its inhabitants probably a greater 
number of very rich men than any other State in the 
Mexican union, late reports bring news of a financial 
situation of such stringency as to be almost panicky. 
“ Three commercial houses failed for over $6,000,000 dur- 
ing April,” says this report, giving as the causes of the 
embarrassments “long continued drouth, losses by fire 
and tight local money markets.” The cultivation of 
henequen, which is sold to the United States, is the 
State’s chief source of wealth. Prices have fallen of late, 
to the great loss of the hacendados, while the dry 
weather has caused the destruction of a large number of 
growing plants, fires having broken out on the planta- 
tions. The commercial houses engaged in the henequen 
trade are situated principally in Progreso and Merida, 
the latter being the capital of the State. The peninsula 
of Yucatan and Campeche is in the extreme southeast of 
Mexico, yet in respect to atmospherical conditions at this 
time of the year it appears to be suffering equally with 
the north. 


The Railroads Busy. 


Each recently published report of the chief railroad 
systems shows increased earnings ; indeed, the transporta- 
tion companies were never so prosperous. In the six 
months ending December 31, of last year, the National 
Railway. Company showed a surplus of nearly $1,000,000, 
United States currency, and other systems give evidence 
of the increased activity in this important line of busi- 
ness. In the matter of projected new lines, as well as in 
actual construction now under way, there has probably 
been no time in the railroad history of the country when 
so much important work loomed up ahead. The Mexican 
Central, the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, the Southern 
Pacific and the Pan-American are busy grading or laying 
rails in sections hitherto without the great civilizing 
agency of railroad communication, and rumors are again 
rife that it will not be long before a move will be made 
upon the construction of at least a portion of the many 
times heralded road between the city of Durango and 
Mazatlan. The following notes refer more specifically 
to the operations of the various companies in this field of 
activity : F ; 

The Sauceda Coal Company, with $1,000,000 capital. 
has been formed to work certain coal lands in the Coa- 
huila field. The following individuals are named as stock- 
holders: Charles Schreiner, Otto Koehler, Otto Whar- 
mund, James L. Slayden of San Antonio, Charles Stadler 
of New York, Pablo Martinez del Rio of Mexico City, and 
Andrés Garza Galfin of Monterey. 

The Mexican Central continues to extend the use of 
crude petroleum instead of coal in its locomotives. Oil 
burning engines will soon be in service upon the Guada- 
lajara division. Incidentally it may be mentioned that a 
report is published to the effect that an oil “strike” has 
been made at Ebano. 


A large electric power plant is projected at a point 
near Tuxpan, in the State of Jalisco, a concession for the 
necessary water power privileges having been granted to 
Sefior Carlos F. de Lendero, manager of the Bank of 
Hidalgo, in Pachuca. J.J. D. 
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PERSONAL. 


¥. G. Bush, formerly of the National Malleable Cast- 
ings Company, Sharon, Pa., has been elected treasurer 
and also a director of the Solid Stee] Tool & Forge Com- 
pany, Brackenridge, Pa. 

I. H. Pratt, European representative of the Ajax 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who has been spending 
several months in Cleveland, returned to London last 
week to look after the interests of his company. 

Anton J. Berger, for a number of years connected 
with the Aermotor Company, Chicago, as purchasing 
agent, has resigned to accept a position with tye Ameri- 
can Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago. 

Frank W. Trabold, for some years with J. H. Wil- 
liams & Co., manufacturers of drop forgings, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned to assume the position of general 
manager of the Cambria Forge Company, Johnstown, Pa. 

David W. Ross, general purchasing agent of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect upon the appointment.of his successor. 
Mr. Ross is to become president of the corporate inter- 
ests of Charles M. and Herbert H. Hewitt, who control 
the Magnus Metal Company, Featherstone Foundry & 
Machine Company and Hewitt Mfg. Company, Chicago; 
United and Globe rubber manufacturing companies, 
Trenton, N. J., and the Hewitt Rubber Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Charles W. Goodyear of Buffalo has been elected 
president of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad, suc- 
ceeding his brother, the late Frank H. Goodyear, in that 
position. A. C. Goodyear, purchasing agent of the com- 
pany, and a son of Charles W. Goodyear, has been 
elected first vice-president. 


Roy Welsh has been made assistant to Charles §S. 
Robinson, vice-president and general manager of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

G. P.”“Armstrong is now connected with the sales de- 
partment of the F. H. Brown Machinery Company, Park 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

William N. Neckerman of Pittsburgh has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed 
A. L. Hammerberg, resigned. 

Charles I. Gibson, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Vandergrift Works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, has been appointed manager of the same 
company’s Struthers Works, at Struthers, Ohio, succeed- 
ing James C. Kearns, resigned. 


Walter J. Drummond of M. J. Drummond & Co., New 
York, arrived home on Monday from a European trip, 
during which he visited a number of British pipe foun- 
dries and ascertained that they were as crowded with 
orders as are the American foundries. 

George T. Coppins, secretary Walworth Mfg. Company, 
Boston, sailed for England on the Ivernia, from Boston, 
May 28. 

John C. Reed, general manager of the Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Valley Bank to succeed the late Thomas 
B. Riter. John S. Craig, treasurer of the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company, has been elected a director of this bank. 

Evans F. Jones, formerly with the International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Southern Steel Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 


William R. Webster, Philadelphia, attended the recent 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in London. 
Among those elected to membership at this meeting were 
Archibald Johnston, president or tue Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa.; Arthur Simonson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and A. R. Thomas, St. Louis, Mo. 


L. I. Bregman has removed from Cleveland to Chi- 
cago, to take charge of the main offices of L. I. Bregman 
& Co., dealers in old material, at 534 First National Bank 
Building. The Cleveland office, at 933 Garfield Building, 
is in charge of J. D. Frisbie. 
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Broken Rails in Canada. 


TorRONTO, May 25, 1907.—Several of the railroad ac- 
cidents that have recently happened in this country hav- 
ing been caused by defective rails, the Canadian Board 
of Railway Commissioners has decided upon a special in- 


vestigation to find out, if possible, to what the defects are 


due. ‘The railroad companies are co-operating with the 
board in the work of the inquiry. They have been asked by 


G. A. Mountain, chief engineer of the board, to submit the 
specifications to which they require rails to be made. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has complied with this 
request. It is that company’s rule to have the rolling of 
its rails watched by an inspector of its own, who is ex- 
pected to see that there is no variation from the specifi- 
cations in rails that are accepted. It is supposed that 
none of the railroad companies has been omitting any 
necessary precaution for the securing of rails as nearly 
as possible perfect in their several classes, but, since the 
outery about broken rails, the care in this respect has 
probably been redoubled by the construction departments 
of all the companies. At all events, the engineers of all 
the roads are now looking into the conditions of rail 
making very closely. The Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners will receive the benefit of much of this private 
study of the matter with which to supplement the re- 
sults of its own engineers’ investigations. 

Since November 15 there have been six fatal wrecks, 
of which the cause was ascertained in every case to be a 
broken rail. Several other wrecks, attended with great 
loss, have happened in the same period, but as there was 
no loss of life or personal injury, the board’s inspector 
of accidents did not go exhaustively into the question of 
the primary cause. Of the six fatal wrecks known to be 
consequences of the breaking of rails four occurred on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the first at Kaministiquia, 
Ont., on January 6; the second at Brunel Station, Ont., 
on April 12; the third at Sand Point, Ont., on April 12: 
the fourth at Pettapiece, Man., on May 8. On the Grand 
Trunk Railway the other two happened, the first occur- 
ring at Woodstock, Ont., on November 15, and the second 
at Guelph, on February 26. Broken rails had not pre- 
viously been reported as a cause of accident for about 
eight months. The whole of last summer there had been 
no reported mishaps of this kind to transportation, the 
last occurring before November 15 being that near Didge- 
quash Bridge, N. B., on the New Brunswick Southern 
Railway, on March 19, 1906. 

The facts obtained from these instances do not throw 
much light on the cause of rail breakages. They do 
show, however, that the brittleness is not confined to 
rails made in any particular works, or at any particular 
period, or by any particular process. The rail whose 
fracture caused the Guelph disaster was a Dowlais steel 
rail, made in 1868. The rail that gave way at Brunel 
Station was manufactured by the Johnson Company of 
Lorain in 1898. The failure of the English rail, made 
in 1889, was the cause of the Sand Point wreck. And it 
seems there was enough difference in the breaks to make 
it impossible 1or the observin® engineers to form even a 
broad generalization as to the nature of the defect. 

It is stated by the Ottawa correspondent of the To- 
ronto Globe, the chief Government organ, that the rails 
now being laid by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Cempany in the West are American rails, the company, it 
is alleged, having declined to buy Canadian rails unless 
it received the benefit of a reduction in the price. It 
is said, further, that the cost of the American rails de- 
livered is no less than that of the Canadian rails. Ar- 
ticle 37 of the company’s agreement with the Government 
requires it to purchase all its construction material and 
supplies from Canadian producers “when the same are 
produced in Canada and when such material and supplies 
can be purchased in desired quantities and of equal qual- 
ity suitable for the purpose required, and for prices and 
upon terms equally advantageous with those procurabie 
elsewhere.” 

The National Transcontinental Railway Commission, 
which is building the Eastern Division of the line the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company is to operate, is 
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using Canadian rails. The steamer Glenmount, which 
is now on her way from the Clyde, is to load next week 
at Sydney with rails for Quebec, to be laid on the Gov- 
ernment Division of the Natioual Transcontinental. 

Satisfaction with the Sault rails is reported from all 
quarters. In their case the rolling process is said to be 
slower than in some American mills, a fact which may 
have a favorable bearing upon the physical qualities of 
the rails. 

What the upshot of the inquiry will be no one can 
say. It has been suggested that the making of steel rails 
should*be a matter of Governmental supervision. As the 
Dominion Government has jurisdiction over all but the 
most purely local lines in the country, as very many 
millions of cash aid have been given to the railroads by 
the Canadian people, and as the iron and steel indus- 
tries are most liberally assisted by direct bounty pay- 
ments, a case could be made out for Government super- 
vision of manufacture. Co as C3 S. 


———__~»--e——_____——_ 


The Fr nch Reciprocity Movement. 


WasHInoTon, D. C., May 28, 1907.—Many urgent re- 
quests are reaching both the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments from prominent producers who are anxious that 
the Administration shall negotiate an agreement with 
France similar to that recently concluded with Germany. 
So strong has this pressure become that the correspond- 
ent of 7T'he Iron Age is in position to state that the Ad- 
ministration is now giving serious attention to the mat 
ter. There is a fair prospect that a commission will be 
dispatched to Paris, but whether this action is taken or 
not, there is good reason to believe that a satisfactory 
adjustment of the tariff controversy with France will be 
reached at an early date. 


France Desires Negotiations, 


While the North Commission was in Berlin an au- 
thoritative communication was received by its members 
inviting them to visit Paris before returning to the 
United States to make an investigation of tariff condi- 
tions looking to the formulation of a reciprocal trade 
agreement. The commission was without authority to 
act on this intimation, however, but when the American 
ambassador at Paris urged the State Department to send 
the commission to France the Secretary of State gave to 
the press an authorized statement to the effect that if 
the French Government desired to take up the tariff 
question through a commission the United States would 
promptly accede to ‘ts request. Up to the present time 
the French Government has not made a formal request, 
but its wishes in the matter are well understood here and 
in diplomatic circles, it is assumed that the French Gov- 
ernment expects the United States to take the initiative 
in view of the fact that the maximum rates of the French 
tariff are now levied on practically all the products of 
the United States. In the meantime various measures 
increasing the rates of the French tariff on products 
chiefly imported from the United States are making more 
or less progress in the French Chamber of Deputies and 
American exporters in several important lines may any 
day find their wares shut out of France by the imposi- 
tion of new and absolutely prohibitory duties. 


The Iaterest of tron and Steel Trades. 


The pressure for the settlement of the controversy 
with France comes from two classes of producers in this 
country ; 1, Those who have been able to build up a trade 
with France in spite of the maximum duties imposed 
on their products, but who believe that they could enorm- 
ously increase their exports if they could obtain better 
tariff rates; and, 2, the producers of articles, which, like 
cotton seed oil, petroleum, Porto Rican coffee, &¢., are 
threatened with new and prohibitory duties in measures 
now pending in the French Parliament. All manufac- 
tures of iron and steel imported into France from the 
United States are required to pay the maximum rates of 
the French tariff, while similar products imported from 
Germany and Great Britain pay the minimum rates. 
Nevertheless imports of American goods in these lines 
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have mace notable gains since the new French tariff 
went into force in 1902, 

It is a peculiarity of the French tariff that both max- 
imum and minimum rates apply to nearly every item 
enumerated therein. In the case of the German tariff, 
on the other hand, conventional rates are provided as to 
less than one-half of the various classifications. This 
fact naturally serves to emphasize the importance of se- 
curing the minimum rates of the French tariff, especially 
as such rates range from 25 to 40 per cent. less than the 
maximum duties. A few illustrations will show the 
handicap under which American exporters of iron and 
steel products are now working. The maximum rate on 
locks, hinges and other builders’ hardware is 20 francs 
per metric hundredweight, while the minimum rate is but 
15 francs. The maximum rates on saws and other tools 
range from 18 to 27 francs, while the minimum rates are 
12 to 22 francs. Iron and steel castings pay 12 to 25 
francs, according to classification under the maximum 
tariff, and 8 to 18 francs under the minimum, On the 
important class of metal working machinery, which 
France took from us to the value of $653,749 in 1906, 
the maximum rates rance from 15 francs per hundred- 
weight on heavy machines to 70 francs on fine instru- 
ments of precision, while the corresponding rates under 
the minimum schedule are from 10 to 50, frances, Print- 
ing presses pay a maximum rate of 8 francs and a mini- 
mum rate of 6 francs. The rates on stationary engines 
range from 17 to 80 francs maximum and from 13 to 20 
minimum. Boilers and parts of engines carry maximum 
rates ranging from 12 to 24 francs and minimum raies 
of from 9 to 18 francs. Miscellaneous machinery pays 
maximum rates ranging from 15 francs per metric hun- 
dredweight upward and minimum rates averaging at 
least 20 per cent. less. 

It is believed here by those in close touch with both 
German and French negotiations that France is_ pre- 
pared to extend to American products as generous treat- 
ment as that accorded by Germany in exchange for the 
concessions made by the United States in the German 
agreement. The German convention guarantees conven- 
tional rates as to more than 97 per cent. of the current 
imports of American products. Concessions of equal 
value in the French tariff would necessarily embrace the 
greater part of the iron and steel products now being 
shipped to France. W:. 35.12. 
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The New Scout Cruiser Birmingham. 


The first scout cruiser in the United States Navy, the 
Birmingham, was launched May 29 at the yard of the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass. The 
estimated speed of the new vessel, 24 knots an hour, while 
slightly less than that of the English scout cruisers, is 
more than compensated for by the ability to maintain 
such high speed in all conditions of weather. In addi- 
tion, the American type has more than twice the coal 
capacity, and, therefore, a far greater radius of action 
than the English scouts. The Birmingham is 420 ft. over 
all, is 46 ft. 8 in. beam, and has a draft of 19 ft. The 
total coal capacity is 1250 tons, and her steaming radius 
at full speed is estimated at 1875, or 6250 miles at 10 
knots an hour. It is estimated that she will develop 
16,000 hp. The hull is built of steel throughout, with 
two longitudinal bulkheads and five decks, the main and 
berth decks being continuous from stem to stern. The 
battery will consist of two 5-in. and six 3-in. rapid-fire 
guns, and two 21-in. submerged torpedo tubes. The mo- 
tive power will be derived from vertical engines, triple 
expansion type, and there will be the usual twin screws. 

———_2--——___——__ 

A correspondent of the New York Herald, writing” 
from the City of Mexico, gives an interesting interview 
with President Diaz, in the course of which the latter 
made the following statement: “ Mexico is financially in 
a very happy and prosperous condition. We have funds 
enough, but there is no Mexican of any broad ideas who 
does not welcome the influx of American capital to this 
country; our nation is as yet practically undeveloped. 
I am informed that not less than $1,000,000,000 of Amer- 
ican money is already invested in mines and other indus- 
trial enterprises.” 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, May 29, 1907. 

Business the past week showed some improvement, the 
orders placed, though generally for small lots, footing up to 
the average sales of the past few weeks. The railroads have 
come into the market more freely, the expenditure of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad for mine equip- 
ment being particularly heavy. An order worthy of note has 
been placed with a prominent Pittsburgh machinery house 
by traction interests, covering tools aggregating about $30,- 
000 in value. Inquiries are not so plentiful as they were 
a short time ago, though they are of sufficient volume to 
more than cover the tools that can be had on early delivery. 
Substantial inquiries have lately been received from some 
of the Southern railroads, and within the past few days the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad has issued specifications for 
additional equipment for its new Roanoke shops. Some un- 
easiness is felt over the labor situation, which is becoming 
acute in several districts. 


Another Norfolk & Western Railroad Machine Tool 
List, 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad has sent out specifica- 
tions for additional machinery for .ts new shops at Roanoke, 
Va., which are to be equipped with about $200,000 worth of 
new machinery and tools. Lists covering a portion of the 
tools required for these shops have been issued, and it is ex 
pected that the trade will be asked to bid upon a great many 
more tools than those covered by the specifications already 
received. In our issue of May 16 we published the require- 
ments for the boiler shop. Under date of May 23 the pur- 
chasing department sent out the following list of additional 
machine tools, for which it is in the market, and bids on 
which are desired before June 5: 

One 350-lb. belt driven hammer; one 42-in. Pond stee] 
tire wheel lathe, complete with caliper attachments, tees, 
patent dog, wrenches, &c., machine to be motor driven with 
230-volt direct connected variable speed field control motor, 
ratio 3 to 1, chuck plate 31 in. diameter, so as to get tool 
post close to work; two 24-in. wet emery grinders, large 
enough to take emery wheel 24 in. diameter, 2% in. face; 
one No. 2 universal grinding machine, capacity 8 in., swing 
30 in. between centers, emery wheel 8 in. diameter, 12 
epeed changes, with countershaft; one 11%-in. bolt header, to 
be supplied with cushion clutch, double stop action; one 
36 in. to 144 in. bolt header, complete with countershaft, 
wrenches and set of sample dies; one heavy combination 
punch and shear, 24-in. throat, to have capacity of cutting 
soft steel 2 x 8 in., and punching 2%-in. hole through 2-in. 
plate, quotation to be made with and without direct motor 
drive, 230-volt direct connected motor; one 28-in. portable 
valve seat facing machine; one Yankee twist drill grinder, 
capacity 14 in. to 3% in.; one portable cylinder boring bar, 
capable of reboring cylinders 22 in. diameter, 32 in. stroke: 
one 36-in. heavy pattern sliding head upright drill press, 
with back and positive gear feed, automatic stop and quick 
return of spindle, complete with tapping attachment and 
wrenches; three 16-in. engine lathes, 3 ft. between centers, 
to be complete with compound rest, quick change feed 
mechanism, and arranged for cone pulley drive; one 18-in. 
Tox brass turret lathe, complete with countershafting, &c. : 
one 6-in. pipe threading machine, complete with counter- 
shaft; one 51-in. vertical boring mill, to have two adjustable 
heads on movable cross rails; one double punch and shear, 
capable of punching 1%-in. hole through %-in. plate, and 
shear %-in. plate and 1%-in. iron or their equivalent, ma- 
chine to have 18-in. throat; one 30 in. x 30 in. x 8 ft. 
planer, with two cross heads on cross rails, machine ar- 
ranged for parallel drive, complete with countershafts and 
wrenches; one 24-in. movable head shaper: one guide grind- 
er, complete with nine emery wheels 9 in. diameter, and 
saw sharpening attachment; one horizontal milling machine, 
38 in. width between uprights; maximum hight of spindle 
above table about 38 in., cutters to be 15 in. diameter, cross 
rail to be counterweighted. All machines are to be fur- 
nished with necessary countershafts. 


Lackawanna Railrouad’s Shop Expenditures; Making 
Heavy Mining Machiuery Purchases, 


It will be remembered that in our first issue of the year 
we stated that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road had decided to spend between $500,000 and $750,000 
this year for new shops and equipment. We are officially in- 
formed that the company has appropriated for expenditure 
this year about $500,000 for erecting part of its new plant 
at Scranton, Pa. This expenditure covers the erection of 
the foundry, 120 x 400 ft.; blacksmith shop, 125 x 300 ft.; 
pattern storage house, 65 x 325 ft., and casting platforms 
with outside cranes for handling heavy materials in the yard. 
No new machinery outside of the cranes has been ordered for 
these buildings, which are now in course of erection, nor 
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does the company contemplate buying any additional ma- 
chine tool equipment for this plant this year. This work will 
be followed next year by the construction of other build- 
ings included in the plans for this plant, consisting of an 
erecting, machine, boiler and tank shop, 346 x 582 ft.; paint 
shop, 90 x 162 ft.; mine repair shop, 80 x 250 ft.; power 
house, 90 x 160 ft.; scrap platform, 40 x 400 ft.; labora- 
tory, 40 x 70 ft.; roundhouse and other smaller structures. 
The company has recently spent between $40,000 and $50,- 
000 for new tools for its new Kingsland shops. The most 
important work now in hand, in connection with machinery 
purchases, is the expenditures being made for new equipment 
for its different collieries in the vicinity of Scranton, Pa. 
The coal department is spending between $200,000 and $300,- 
000 for new machinery, mostly electrical, for installing in its 
different mines in that territory. 

The Central of Georgia Railroad informs us that it is not 
vet prepared to take up the matter of equipment for its new 
shops at Macon, Ga. Grading is now being done for the 
shops, and as soon as this is completed, it is expected that 
the work of erecting the buildings will be started. 

The Pittsburgh & Westmoreland Railroad Company, 
whose chief engineer is James Bryan, with offices in the Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., will place contracts shortly for 6 
miles of single track and for a steel bridge 360 ft. long. The 
company is preparing plans for a carhouse and repair shops, 
equipment for which will be purchased later. 

We have previously given the details of the power equip- 
ment that the Michigan Central Railroad intended to install 
to operate its tunnel under the Detroit River. It seems that 
the company has decided not to install a power plant, and 
has decided to purchase power for operating the system from 
the Detroit Edison Company, which has lately placed orders 
with the General Electric Company for a substantial amount 
of new equipment. 


Hudson Companies’? Machinery Requirements, 

The Hudson Companies is preparing to erect at Hoboken, 
N. J., a building 50 x 190 ft., to be used partly for storage 
purposes and partly as a repair shop. The company is now 
purchasing equipment for the proposed building, which in- 
cludes some machine tools, grinding machinery and a general 
assortment of equipment such as will be required for making 
repairs to tools and machinery. The purchasing is being 
done from the company’s office at 111 Broadway. Pur- 
chases are also being made by the Hudson Companies for 
the new terminal building in course of construction at the 
New York end of the McAdoo tunnels. The company has 
placed orders with the Providence Engineering Works for 
two 480-hp. tandem compound direct connected engines, and 
orders are being placed for the other power equipment, in- 
cluding the boilers. Plans are also being prepared for a 
small car repair plant and power house to be located in 
Jersey City. It is thought that very soon the trade will 
hear of some machine tool requirements for that plant. The 
power equipment has, it is understood, been arranged for. 

It is announced that the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has acquired the plant and busi- 
ness of the Hadaway Electric Heating & Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of electric heating apparatus, 
which will form the nucleus of a new department which the 
Westinghouse Company, it is expected, will develop into 
an important part of its business. The company will move 
the plant to East Pittsburgh and probably enlarge the fa- 
cilities. W. S. Hadaway, the head of the Hadaway Elec- 
tric Heating & Engineering Company, has acepted a position 
with the Westinghouse Company as manager of the new 
department. 

William MeNeil & Co., New Glasgow, N. S., whose bridge 
and structural Iron works was recently destroyed by fire, in- 
tend to rebuild on a large scale, but have not yet selected a 
site for the new works. The City Council of Halifax has 
offered 10 acres upon which to build the shops, and provided 
no objectional circumstances arise, the firm intends taking 
advantage of the offer and erect its plant in that city. 

The Degnon Contracting Company, 60 Wall street, New 

York, which has been awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of the first section of the Subway loop between the East 
tiver bridges, will in all probability purchase considerable 
outdoor equipment during the carrying out of its contract. 
The company has a large contracting plant ready for opera- 
tion, but it is understood that from time to time considerable 
buying will be done to meet machinery needs as they arrive. 
The company’s bid for the tunnel construction was $2,952,- 
000, and $83,000 extra for building pipe galleries. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, New 
York, in order to strengthen their facilities for supplying 
the demand for prompt shipments of machinery, have planned 
the erection af a large storage warehouse in Jersey City, to 
be 110 x 260 ft., two stories. The building is to be of brick 
and steel construction, with heavy concrete floors and ab- 
solutely fireproof throughout. Each floor will contain 40,000 
sq. ft. The building will be equipped with a 20-ton electric 
traveling crane and a hydraulic elevator, and it will be built 
especially for the purpose of storing machine tools and sup- 
plies. The structure will be located opposite the freight 
office of the New Jersey Central, and tracks will connect 
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the building with the railroad. The company will maintain 
its present warehouse in New York, and the new warehouse 
is intended principally for the storage of large lots of ma- 
chinery to be held in readiness for a heavy demand for 
quick delivery. 

Because of the continued demand for its automatic gear 
cutting machines and crank shapers the Eberhardt Brothers 
Machine Company, Newark, N. J., announces that it has de- 
cided to discontinue the manufacture of crank shapers and 
will give exclusive attention to its specialty, which is the de 
sign and manufacture of automatic gear cutting machines 
and gearing. The Machine Sales Company, New York, has 
arranged to take over the production of shapers and will 
manufacture them at its extensive plant at Peabody, Mass. 
There will be no interruption in supplying the market. 

The Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, through its 
New York office, 90 West street, has received an order from 
the Lobdell Car Wheel Company, Wilmington, Del., for a 
5-ton 62-ft. span three-motor electric crane. 

H. B. Sweet, Clarendon Building, Utica, N. Y., as con- 
sulting engineer for the municipality of Sherburne, N. Y., is 
receiving bids on a 75-kw. direct connected generator and one 
150-hp. horizontal tubular boiler, to be installed in a muni- 
cipal lighting plant to be erected at a cost of $15,000. 

Alfred Dralle, Middellandstraat 85, Rotterdam, Holland, 
who has traveled much in Holland and Germany as a ma- 
chinery salesman, has established an export business at the 
above address, and desires to make connections with Ameri- 
can manufacturers of machine tools, agricultural machinery 
and general machine shop equipment. He wishes to hear 
from American houses, with a view to getting exclusive rights 
for Holland. 

The Canal Board has approved plans for the additional 
expenditure of $7,750,000 on the Erie Barge Canal, and it is 
expected that bids will be asked for the work within the 
next two weeks. “The contracts approved were: No. 12, 
covering excavations from Oncida Lake westward 42 miles; 
No. 14, construction of locks and dams in the Mohawk 
River between Amsterdam and Little Falls; No. 35, exca- 
vation of the Oswego Canal near Fulton. 


Business Changes. 


The Queen City Punch & Shear Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturer of punching and shearing machinery, 
straightening and bending rolls, &c., has appointed H. J. 
Koontz, 723 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, as its agent for 
the Pittsburgh District. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cnrcaco, Itu., May 28, 1907. 

While the machine too] market has for the past week 
been comparatively quiet, dealers are not disposed to regard 
the temporary lull as indicative of anything more important 
than a fluctuating tendency of trade. General conditions 
have not changed, nor has the need of tools for present 
service lessened. Buying by the railroads generally is ex- 
tremely light, but for that matter very little business is 
expected from this source throughout the remainder of the 
year. Dealers report, however, that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road is placing some orders for tools which were included 
in the extended list promulgated some weeks ago. Other 
large requirements heretofore mentioned are still withheld. 
There is, indeed, no incentive to bring such buyers into the 
market, unless, perchance, it be a fear that the demand 
responsible for present congestion of producing capacity 
may run on nnchecked for some time. But the probability 
of such a contingency is regarded as too remote to influence 
present action. As matters now stand, a large part of the 
specifications involved in these deferred tool requirements 
could not be furnished for months to come, and if placed 
now would only add to the burden of overloaded order books. 
The prevailing attitude of buyers respecting forward deliv- 
ery purchases is not without its effect, for it is becoming 
more and more apparent that progress is being made by 
machine tool makers in catching up on delinquent orders. 
While it is true that here and there various concerns are 
as badly behind as ever, dealers nevertheless agree that the 
general situation shows improvement, which, though slight 
as yet, indicates a turn in the right direction. 

A vague conjecture that perhaps not a few tool orders 
have been placed, both by dealers and users, in a more or 
less speculative way, finds confirmation in information that 
points with a considerable degree of positiveness toward the 
correctness of the surmise. Since cancellation privileges 
“re in most cases not over closely hedged by Jimitations, it 
has been possible for dealers to place extended delivery 
orders without much regard to possible future market con- 
(litions. As long as the demand is sustained their place on 
the order book is preserved; should it subside, cancellations 
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on ‘comparatively short notice would relieve them of re- 
sponsibility. So far, of course, there has been no occasion 
to exercise the cancellation privilege. A representative of 
a manufacturing interest, commenting on this phase of 
ithe question, said that its order, embodying large require- 
ments, was placed for delivery 12 months ahead, with a 
provision for cancellation on 90 days’ notice. Whether the 
order will be executed or not will depend wholly upon in- 
dustrial conditions at the expiration of that period. 

One notable result of the phenomenal activity in prac- 
tically all machinery lines is the effect it has had on the 
development of new inventions and improved designs of tools 
and machines. While there is an abundance of new ideas 
on paper, they are extremely slow in making their appear- 
ance in concrete results. Shops are too busily engaged in 
the task of taking care of orders for goods of established 
pattern to devote much time to experimental work. There 
are, in consequence, many improvements thus held in abey- 
ance awaiting a less strenuous period for their final com- 
pletion. Another phase of the situation is seen in the closer 
adherence by manufacturers to standard lines and their 
reluctance to take orders for machinery deviating in any 
way from stock shapes and sizes. Not oniy is this true, but 
some makers have suspended the manufacture of certain of 
their less profitable lines in order to increase their output 
of the better paying articles, for which the demand is suffi- 
cient to engage the entire shop capacity. A case in point 
is that of a large manufacturer, who in addition to gas 
engines has for years been a prominent maker of air com- 
pressors. Being crowded with profitable orders for the 
former, the sale of the latter has been discouraged to an 
extent that means the manufacturer’s temporary withdrawal 
from the market. 

Reference was recently made in these columns to an 
important contract for oil pumping equipment, then pending, 
to be installed along the oil pipe line being built by the 
Southern Pacific Company from the Kern River oil fields 
to tidewater at San Francisco. This contract, which is of 
more than passing interest, not only because it is the largest 
of the kind ever placed in this country, but because of the 
special design of pumps to be used, was let to the George 
ik. Dow Pumping Engine Company, San Francisco. It is 
thought that a considerable portion of the work of building 
the machinery equipment will be distributed among Eastern 
shops. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Compaty, Chicago, will 
be a prominent exhibitor at the coming exhibition of ma- 
chines at the annual conventions of the Master Car Builders’ 
Associition and the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Assocition at Atlantic City, June 12 to 20. Space at the 
right of the band stand has been reserved, in which an in- 
teresting display of pneumatic and electric tools will be 
shown. Of special interest will be a new pneumatic air 
turbine drill and an electric compression riveter, which have 
just been completed and will be presented to the trade for 
the first time on that ocasion. Both will be shown in 
operation, and rivets for the latter will be heated in an 
electric forge. 

The Lincoln Electric Street Railway Company, Lincoln, 
Ill., has been purchased by the Lincoln Railway & Light 
Company. It is the purpose of the company to make ex- 
tensive improvements to these properties, which will include 
a new power house, work upon which will be begun without 
delay. <A battery of Sterling boilers has been bought for 
the new plant, and some electrical machinery is yet to be 
placed. ‘The present company is represented by W. H. 
Schott, contracting engineer, American Trust Building, 
Chicago. 

The Warren Electric Mfg. Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
states that it is in the market for gas engines, one of 80 hp. 
and one of 160 hp., of any reliable make. 

Among the recent removals in the machinery district 
the following are noted: The National Stamping & Electric 
Works, formerly at 60-62 South Clinton street, has moved 
to 155-159 South Jefferson street; E. O. Williams, dealer 
in engines, pumps and second-hand machinery, is moving 
from 67 South Clinton street to 1438-145 South Clinton 
street, where the first and se@ond floors will be occupied by 
the offices and warerooms. 





Cincinnati Industrial Notes. 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 27, 1907. 

The Cincinnati Industrial Bureau has begun an active 
advertising campaign, which it is proposed to carry on 
vigorously until every manufacturer in the country has 
been made fully acquainted with the advantages which the 
city possesses as a manufacturing center. Secretary Finch 
has arranged with a number of the leading trade publica- 
tions of the more important industries to carry out this 
programme, which is now being done. A special fund for 
this purpose, probably amounting to $100,000, is being 


raised among the business interests of the city, one con-. 


tribution alone amounting to $8000, 
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The large number of immigrants constantly arriving at 
New York has attracted the attention of Cincinnati manu- 
facturers, who at times find common laborers rather scarce, 
and considerable study has been given the past few months 
to some plan of diverting a part of these immigrants to this 
city. The Industrial Bureau has offered its services to 
manufacturers along this line, to act as an agent in making 
the necessary connections with the various immigrant so 
cieties and bureaus in the East. A number of such laborers 
have been brought here under this arrangement, care being 
taken to secure men of a desirable class. While no actual 
shortage of labor exists, the many new manufacturing 
plants that are locating here, as well as those already in 
existence that are constantly enlarging and expanding their 
facilities, need so many men that it was deemed best to 
anticipate a possible shortage by taking the necessary steps 
to bring in these additional workmen. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Company, within the next 
week or two, will be permanently located in its new home, a 
few squares east of the present quarters. It is expected that 
the office portion of the plant will be removed Saturday of this 
week, and the remainder of the departments follow shortly. 
The company has purchased 20 new brass lathes and mill 
ers, Which have been placed in the new building ready for 
service. With the additional floor space afforded by the 
change the output of the present plant will be doubled with- 
out utilizing the entire space. Trade is unusually active and 
strong. 

The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, will 
have a fine display at the Master Car Builders’ convention, 
to be held in Atlantic City next month. The exhibit will 
consist of both standard steel cars and steel underframe 
cars, of which the company makes a specialty. 

The quarterly meeting and dinner of the Cincinnati 
branch of the National Metal Trades Association will be 
held at 6.30 p.m. Friday, May 31, at Chester Park. The 
feature of the meeting will be an address by M. W. Alex- 
ander, vice-president of the General Electric Company, on 
* Practical Trade Schools.” 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28, 1907. 

The local machinery market continues rather quiet, and 
the demand for single tools seems to have fallen off to some 
extent during the past week. The machine tool requirements 
of the Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company have 
been finally placed. A large share of this business went to 
one of the local machine tool houses, the balance being di- 
vided among some four or five other concerns. Orders have 
also been placed among the local dealers for a good portion 
of the machinery requirements of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education for the equipment of the new Southern Manual 
Training School. These two lots of tools have helped out 
materially on the volume of business done in the local mar- 
ket during the past week. The outlook for the immediate 
future, however, is considered very good. The Norfolk & 
Western Railroad has specifications out for tools for the 
Roanoke, Va., shops, and severa] other propositions of im- 
portance are expected to be acted upon at an early date. 

Manufacturers continue fully occupied, although incom- 
ing business, as a rule, is hardly as large as the present 
productive capacity of plant. ‘Tool builders have in a few 
cases been able to catch up’some on deliveries, while in 
others no improvement in shipping dates is yet to be had. 
A number of the local machinery builders were interested in 
the exhibition of the Foundry Supply Association in this 
city last week, while others are preparing exhibits or making 
plans to attend the coming convention of the Railway 
Master Mechanics at Atlantic City during the early portion 
of next month. 

The foreign demand for special tools and machinery 
continues active. That for tools of the standard types, 
however, is weak. Manufacturers of power transmission 
machinery and machine shop specialties who have an es- 
tablished trade abroad report business fully up to the average 
at this season. 

Second-hand machinery continues active. The demand 
for tools, particularly those of the larger and medium size 
standard tools, is good, and dealers frequently find it diffi- 
cut to supply the wants of their customers. Second-hand 
boilers and engines are more active and quite a fair volume 
of business is reported. 

There is a somewhat better demand for boilers and en- 
gines, particularly those of the larger horsepowers, for cen- 
tral power plent stations. Those of the medium _ horse- 
powers have also been more active, and the trade generally 
is considered in a more satisfactory condition. 

The foundries continue quite active. In some cases it is 
understood that slightly better deliveries can be had, but as 
a rule both steel and gray iron foundries have about as much 
business as can be well taken care of. The scarcity of 


molders has curtailed production as well as delayed deliveries 


in a number of eases. 
DD. J. Slowe, formerly connected with the Williamsport 
Clutch & Pulley Company, Williamsport, Pa., and Hanson 


Robinson, until recently superintendent of the American 


Koundry & Machine Company, Hanover, Pa., have been 
added to the selling force of the Vandyke-Churchill Com- 
pany, machinery merchant, on the Bourse machinery floor. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Incorporated, machinery merchants, 


George H. Baush, manager, who have been located on the 
Bourse machinery floor for some time, are preparing to 
vacate and will remove on June 1 to 512 Arch street, where 
they will occupy the first floor and basement. The new quar- 
iers will give them 2700 sq. ft. of floor space. 

The Keystone Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., will 
remove May 31 from its temporary office in the Cambridge 
Building to the office at its new works now being con 
structed at Sixth and Lloyd streets, near Lamokin Station, 
Chester, Pa. 

Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray, Paris, France, who ex 
hibited an assortment of foundry molding machines of a 
swinging type, together with other foundry equipment, at the 
exhibit of the Foundry Supply Association last week, have 
established an office in this city at 1315 Race street, where 
the business of the firm in this country will be transacted. 

W. E. Shipley, machinery merchant, on the Bourse 
machinery floor, reports business during the past six weeks 
to have been above the average, made up chiefly of a num- 
ber of miscellaneous orders. During the past week orders 
were booked for quite a large number of small tools for the 
equipment of the new South Philadelphia Manual Training 
School, as well as a number of smaller orders. From pres- 
ent indications, the outlook for new business in the near 
future is considered favorable. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. note a material increase in the 
foreign demand for their special portable railroad shop 
repair tools, and several orders for boring bars of different 
sizes have been booked for shipment to London, England. 
The domestic railroads, particularly in the South and West, 
have also placed good orders, as have also a number of the 
larger industrial concerns. Every department of the plant 
continues very busy, and deliveries of portable cylinder 
boring bars, valve seat rotary planing machines and other 
portable tools have been made to both foreign and domestic 
customers. <A special 6-in. boring bar, 15 ft. long, has been 
recently shipped to the Chambersburg Engineering Com- 
pany, Chambersburg, Pa. 

The Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
placed orders for machine tools aggregating about $40,000 
in value. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 28, 1907. 

There has been a slight falling off in the demand for ma- 
chine tools in the local market during the past week, al- 
though the lull has not been noticed by all the dealers. 
There are a fair amount of inquiries coming in, however, 
and it is believed that the decrease in the volume of buying 
will only be temporary. Orders continue to be booked for 
small lots of machine tools, the demand being about equal 
for all kinds of tools. The business of the dealers seems to 
be restricted more than ever by their inability to make 
quick deliveries. While some customers are willing to an- 
ticipate their wants and place orders for tools for delivery 
six months or more from now, there are many who, on find- 
ing that they have no hope of securing the tools they want 
for several months, refuse to place orders for that far ahead. 
Nearly all the inquiries are for tools for immediate delivery, 
and if dealers could promise shipment at once, or within a 
few weeks, their sales at present would be much larger. 
Dealers have very few tools in stock, and it is only in ex 
ceptional cases that quick delivery can be promised. The 
present condition of the market has made the demand for 
good second-hand tools stronger than ever, but these tools 
have been so well cleaned up that it is seldom that one can 
be found for sale. Those that are occasionally placed on 
the market are quickly grabbed up at high prices. While a 
few new manufacturing companies are being projected that 
will require good sized lists of tools if the projects are 
carried out, the number of new enterprises in the. air is 
smaller than usual at this time of the year. 

The Chanute Cement & (‘lay Products Company, Cha- 
nute, Kan., in a few weeks will begin the erection of a 
large cement plant with a csnacity of 3000 barrels per day. 
The plant will cost about $750,000, of which $600,000 will 
be for machinery. The Osborn Engineering Company of this 
city is preparing the plans and will receive the bids for the 
machinery equipment in about 30 days. ‘The list has not 
yet been prepared. J. F. Townsend, Akren, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the cement company. 

The American Stove Company has decided to rebuild on 
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a larger scale the plant of the National Stove Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, which was recently partially destroyed by 
fire, provided the city will furnish adequate fire protection 
in the vicinity of the plant. If Lorain fails to comply with 
the company’s request, the company will tear down the re- 
mainder of the plant and erect a new one, probably adjoin- 
ing the plant of the Dangler Stove & Mfg. Company, in 
Cleveland, where it has an available site. Some repairs 
have been made to the Lorain plant, and it is now in partial 
operation. 

The Hocking Valley Railway Company has awarded the 
contract for the main freight repair shop at its new shops 
at Logan, Ohio, to the Mt. Vernon Bridge Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The building will be 162 x 500 ft., of struc- 
tural steel, covered with corrugated iron. It will contain 
one 10-ton and two 5-ton electric traveling cranes, the con- 
tracts for which have been awarded to the Case Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus. All the machinery in the shops will be 
driven by individual motors. The Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Company has also secured the contract for the erection of a 
new channel span for the Kanawha & Michigan Bridge 
across the Ohio River at Point Pleasant. The span will be 
400 ft. long. 

The W. S. Tyler Company has commenced the erection 
of a warehouse, 60 x 264 ft. The building will be one 
story high, but the foundations will be provided for a four- 
story structure, with the view of adding the additional 
stories later. The company is having plans prepared for a 
large addition to its ornamental iron department. The ad- 
dition will be built during the coming summer. 

The Osborn Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been awarded the contract for building a bridge across the 
Ohio River at Owensboro, Ky., for the Owensboro & Rock- 
port Bridge & Terminal Company. It will also build 12 
miles of railroad for the terminal company on the Indiana 
and Kentucky sides of the river. The total contract amounts 
to about $1,500,000. 

The Sill Pneumatic Horse Collar Company, recently 
organized in Bloomington, Ill., with a capital of $100,000, 
is looking for a location, and may decide to build a new plant 
in Toledo, Ohio. The Toledo Machine & Tool Company is 
engaged in making considerable special machinery for the 
new company. 

The recently incorporated Dayton Iron Store Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has organized by the election of I. E. Jones, 
president; John E. Voit, vice-president; Charles W. Bieser, 
treasurer, and Charles F. Bryany, secretary and general 
manager. It will be located in a six-story and basement 
building on East First street, where it will handle bar 
iron, machinery steel, too) steel, carriage and wagon trim- 
mings and a general line of hardware. 

The Seitz Automobile & Transmission Company, Monroe, 
Mich., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,- 
000 to manufacture friction gear automobiles and trucks. 
It is reported that the company will build a large factory 
in Monroe. 

The Ohio Central Railroad has commenced the erection 
of an addition, 90 x 800 ft., to its shops at Bucyrus, Ohio. 
The building will be equipped with a 20-ton electric crane 
and will be used as a car shop. 


New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., May 28, 1907. 
The unexpected influx of a large number of second-hand 
machine tools in the market is having some effect upon con- 
ditions, and the Boston dealers expect that it will be felt in 


the demand for new machinery. A number of concerns using 
machine tools in various parts of the country, and including 
several automobile companies, it is understood, have recently 
gone out of business, making available entire equipments, 
the total of which is very considerable. This is as true in the 
West in Boston. One dealer who recently cir- 
cularized manufacturers for second-hand tools is receiving 
answers beyond all expectations, offering machinery for sale. 


as it is 


Prices of second-hand tools are ruling much lower than last 
year, when auction sales were actually sensational in the bids 
received, and when pretty much anything in the way of a 
machine, no matter what its age, could be disposed of. Most 
dealers are now buying only such tools as are comparatively 
new and in good condition, and are not paying high prices. 
It is natural enough to suppose that when good second-hand 
tools can be had for immediate shipment they will be seized 
with avidity by customers who have been fretting because 
their requirements could not be met in the market. 

Apart from this new element in the trade, conditions do 
not seem to change greatly. Most sales specify deliveries 
no later than four months, though some very good orders 
have been placed for shipment in the autumn, and even in 
1908. The dealers are showing a greater conservatism in 
placing stock orders. A certain amount of this class of 
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business is being placed with the understanding that orders 
may be canceled up to three months or so before date of 
agreed delivery. As a rule, however, the machine tool build- 
ers are insisting upon a stricter obligation on the part of 
customers, both dealers and consumers, as to their fulfill- 
inent of their part of the contract. 

The idea of cancellation in any form is quite foreign to 
conditions as they exist to-day. The word is spoken only 
in connection with the greater conservatism shown in placing 
business for late delivery. Machine tool builders see little, 
if any, difference in the volume of business booked. Their 
dealers are just as urgent in their demands for machinery 
for early shipment to customers. A failure to deliver a 
stock order on an agreed date quickly develops vigorous 
complaint. Of course a considerable apportionment of 
orders on the manufacturers’ books is from dealers to re- 
plete their stocks, but the greater volume is for customers at 
home and abroad. 

Buyers of machinery are doing more shopping around 
than has been their custom for a year past. It has until 
recently been impossible to gain anything but delay by this 
method. To-day the customer can do a little better at times, 
largely because dealers are receiving machinery on stock 
orders placed months ago. A buyer can pick up quite a 
variety of equipment for early delivery, though he can by 
no means secure a complete equipment, some tools being as 
scarce as ever, notably milling machines, grinding machines 
and all types and most sizes of automatics. Shopping 
around does not better prices. The gain is all in time, not 
in money. 

The railroads of New England have begun to talk 
economy, in common with those of some other parts of the 
country. Their purchasing agents, together with those of 
some manufacturing establishments, have rather a distorted 
idea of conditions. They are, possibly, too sanguine in their 
hopes of getting much better prices by holding off awhile. 
No one in the trade believes that prices of machine tools 
will drop seriously. The general opinion is that a slight re- 
action from the enormous demand of last year has set in, 
taking the form, not of a falling off of the demand for ma- 
chinery for immediate use, but in a greater hesitation in 
buying for late in the year or early in 1908. The market 
has undoubtedly come down to a slightly lower level of 
demand. Manufacturers of machine tools and the dealers, 
and customers themselves among manufacturers, believe that 
there will be little, if any, further shrinkage in demand, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a return of the normally quiet days of the 
hot months, which were not experienced in 1906. 

Doubtless one reason for erroneous opinions concerning 
the situation lies in the difficulty of discussing the question 
at all without conveying a false and exaggerated impression 
of the changes that have taken place during the past few 
weeks. It should be emphasized that the difference between 
business to-day and the first of the year is really a very 
slight one. The books of both builders of machine tools and 
the dealers demonstrate this beyond a doubt. For example, 
the business of one dealer for the first five months of 1907 
stands close to the corresponding period of 1906, though the 
latter included the phenomenal month of May, which footed 
prodigious totals. Demand could drop a number of pegs 
below the present point without making a serious impression 
upon the business. Practically the only effect would be to 
improve delivery. Most important of all is that here in New 
England at least the users of machine tools are as busy as 
they ever were, and are keeping right along with their en- 
largements and improvements in anticipation of a protracted 
period of good business. The change resolves itself into a 
slight drop from a demand so great that had there been no 
reaction the trade would have become hopelessly congested. 
Had the machine tool business been two-thirds as great two 
or three years ago as it is to-day it would have been con- 
sidered eminently satisfactory. The talk of falling prices 
will prove to have been entirely groundless, no doubt, ex- 
cepting with second-hand tools, which have merely dropped 
from a fictitious value, in which immediate availability 
counted for everything in fixing prices. 

Lists are out for the equipment for the new naval tor- 
pedo faetory at Newport, R. I., where the department will 
manufacture its own engines of war of this class. The deal- 
ers were caught napping, for the lists were not expected so 
early, and little, if any, preliminary effort had been made to 
shape the specifications. The total of new machinery, of a 
miscellaneous character, is a large one. The entire equip- 
ment of a high-class machine shop will be purchased. 

Worcester machine tool builders are progressing rapidly 
upon new buildings which have already been announced, with 
the exception of the F. E. Reed Company, lathe builder, 
which has hardly begun the work of building its large addi- 
tion, though the contract has been placed. This building will 
be 883 x 130 ft., three stories, and will be used for storage 
and assembling, releasing considerable space in present 
building for machine shop purposes. The Norton Grinding 
Company has roofed in its large addition, which will prac- 
tically double the works, the building being 86 x 278 ft., a 
duplicate of the present building. The new building will be 
used mostly as an erecting shop, releasing room in the pres- 
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ent building for manufacturing. Much of the new equip- 
ment is already on the floor. The large new plant of J. FP. 
Snyder & Son, manufacturers of upright drills, will be ready 
for occupancy in another month or so. The Heald Machine 
Company, builder of grinding machinery, has begun work on 
the addition that will more than double its capacity. 

The Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturer of automobiles, is to increase its manu- 
facturing facilities by the erection of a brick building, 62 x 
92 ft., and five stories. 

The John L. Parker Company, Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of sheet metal specialties and sheet metal goods in 
general, has purchased the property on Jackson street oc- 
cupied by P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, before the merging 
of that business into the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool 
Company. The John L. Parker Company, of which Frank 
R. Jones is manager, will remodel the buildings for its pur- 
poses. The company will have three times the room now 
available at its present factory on School street. Manufac- 
turing facilities will be largely increased, and a little later 
the company will be in the market for new presses and other 
machinery. The business has grown rapidly under its pres- 
ent management and the necessity of more room became 
imperative. The Blaisdell shops have been occupied for 
about a year by the Plunger Elevator Company, which has 
now vacated the premises. This company is moving its en- 
tire Worcester business to the new shops at Buffalo. The 
main shops at Barber's Crossing are the property of the 
Norton Company, which will occupy the large building for 
an enlargement of its manufacturing facilities. The build- 
ing is on land adjacent to its plant, so that the extension 
in this direction is a natural one. 

The Sullivan Machine Company, Claremont, N. T1.. is 
about to erect a large addition to its works, which will be 
devoted to foundry purposes. 

The National Casket Company is planning to make im- 
portant alterations and improvements at its New Haven, 
Conn., plant, but the management states that no decision as 
to details has been arrived at. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28, 1907. 

The commanding officer of the Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will receive bids until June 14 for one 350-kw. 
engine driven generator, one 350-kw. and one 500-kw. turbo 
generator, one horizontal or vertical cross compound engine, 
one 350-kw. generator, one 200-hp. water tube boiler, one 
condensing outfit, &e. 

The Isthmian Canal Commishion will receive bids until 
June 4, circular No. 867, for shop machinery and other 
supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
two 20-in. pipe line suction dredges. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
June 10, circular No. 368, for hoisting engines, lathes and 
other supplies. 

The following bids were opened May 17, circular No. 
363, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 

Bidder 11, the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass.; 24, Camden Iron Works, Camden, 
N. J.; 20, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; 
31, Wm. Wirt Clark & Son, East Baltimore, Md.: 45, 
Deane Steam Pump Company, New York; 47, Drew Ma- 
chinery Agency, Manchester, N. H.; 49, Epping Carpenter 
Company, New York; 50, Fairbanks Company, New York; 
54, Geo. S. Fowler, Washington; 57, Krevert Machinery 
Company, New York; 59, Garvin Machine Company, New 
York; 64, Halliday Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash.; 
73, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
74. Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York; 77, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt.; 85, Lucas Ma- 
chine Tool Company. Cleveland, Ohio; 91, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York; 100, Motley, Green & Co., New 
York; 109, Niles-Rement-Pond Company, New York: 119, 
A. D. Norton, Incorporated, Boston, Mass.; 114, Ohio In- 
jector Company, Wadsworth, Ohio; 115, Jones, Ohlen & 
Son Saw Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio; 121, Pilling Air 
Engine Company, Detroit, Mich.; 123, Prentiss Tool & Sup- 
ply Company, New York; 128, H. A. Roger Company, New 
York; 129, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, IIl.; 133, 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 140, Standard Scale 
& Supply Company, New York: 142, Stauffer, Eshleman & 
Co., New Orleans, La.; 151, Vandyke-Churchill Company, 
New York; 153, Vermilye & — New York; 162, Fox 
Bros. & Co., New York; 164, F. S. Banks & Co., New York. 

Class 1. One planer—Bidder “50, $3240, commence 180 
days; 57, $3810, 190 days: 59, $4124, 225 days; 64, $3849.- 
50, 160 days; 91. $2693.90, 240 days: 100, $3521.25, 
180 days; 109, $8995, 230 days; 123, $3995, $4495 and 
$2656, 180 days; 133, $3570, $3765 and $3955, 240 days; 
151, $3885, 130 days; 162, $3680, 185 days. 

Class 2. Boring and turning mill—Bidder 91, $8263, 300 
days ; 109, $11,745 and $11,950, 15 days. 


Class 3. Two radial drills—Bidder. 50, $2970, no time; 
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O7, $8088 and $3290, 325 days; 64, $3291.40, 160 days; 91, 


$2969.54, 180 days: 109, $5260 and $3050, 150 days; 123, 


$3355, 185 days; 151, $3155 and $3355, 130 days. 


Class 4. One countersinking radial drill—Bidder 91, 
$462.30 and $583.18, 90 days; 129, $450, 60 days; 162, 
$610, SO days. 

Class 5. One boring and drilling machine—Bidder 85, 
$3256, 180 days; 91, $3562.60, 300 days; 109, $2630. 140 
days; 123, $2237, 115 days. 

Class 6. Two sliding head drill presses—Bidder 50, $946, 
20 days; 59, $1170, 195 days; 64, $657.70, 140 days; 91, 
$714, 360 days; 109, $860, 120 days; 151, $690, 90 days; 
162, $620 and $750, 120 days. 

Class 7. Three drill presses—Bidder 50, $471, 90 days; 
59, $612, 105 days; 64, $463.89, 140 days; 91, $549.45, 360 
days; 109. $660, 180 days; 123, $460.50, 128 days; 151, 
$450, 90 days; 162, $582 and $645, 145 days. 

Class 8. One drill press—Bidder 50, $252, 120 days; 59, 
$295, 165 days: 64, $178.28, 140 days; 91, $199.45, 360 
days; 109, $258, 180 days; 123, $179, 155 days; 151, $220, 
90 days; 162, $194 and $215, 145 days. 

Class 9. Cylinder boring machine—Bidder 57, $899, 60 
days; 91, $1141.09, 90 days; 100, $1168.25, 60 days; 162, 
$1210 and $817, 50 days. 

Class 10. One milling machine sidder 11, $1512, 200 
days; 57, $1794, 280 days; 140, $1415.18, 190 days; 91, 
$1325.76, 360 days: 109, $1648, 240 days; 151, $1500, 120 
days; 162, $1594, 280 days. 

Class 11. One plain milling machine—Bidder 11, $1045, 
200 days: 57, $1145, 280 days; 140, $1011.44, 160 days; 
91, $1017.29, 860 days; 109, $1060, 240 days; 151, $1085, 
215 days; 162, $1150, 280 days. 

Class 12. Hand milling machine—Bidder 11, $288, 175 
days; 50, $210, 60 days; 57. $255, 280 days; 91, $199.50, 
100 days; 100, $199, 90 days; 115, $365, 60 days; 162, 
$209, no time. 

Class 18. One pillar crank shaper—-Bidder 64, $970.07, 
130 days; 91, $928.70, 90 days; 115, $670, 30 days; 162, 
$858, 145 days. 

Class 14. One crank slotter—Bidder 50, $1670 and $2175, 
9) days; 57, $1834, 280 days: 91, $1957.90, 240 days; 109. 
$1770, 155 days; 133, $1860, 180 days; 162, $1795, 265 
days. 

Class 15. One bolt cutter—Bidder 50, $710, 90 days; 57, 
$665, 100 days; 64, $759.76 and $759.32, 130 days; 91, 
$816.50 and $906.50, 30 days: 114, $659, 90 days; 151, 
$655, 60 days; 162, $810, 100 days. 

Class 16. One pipe cutting and threading machine—Bid- 
der 47, $1065, 30 days; 50, $1116.25, 20 days; 57, $1116.25, 
40 days; 64, $978.70, 130 days; 91, $907.43 and $974.93, 90 
days; 100, $1002.50, 50 days; 114, $979, 25 days; 151, 
$1185, 30 days; 153, $1260.86, 30 days; 162, $1014, 39 
days; 164, $1031, 40 days. 

Class 17. Two cylinder facing machines—Bidder 50, 

$320, commence 60 days; 57, $294, 60 days; 91, $293.46, 
90 days. 

Class 18. One driving wheel lathe—Bidder 109, $6140, 
185 days; 133, $7130 and $7270, 270 days. 

Class 19. One engine lathe—Bidder ¢€4, $1670.36, 100 
days; 100, $1950, 90 days; 109, $1998, 180 days. 

Class 20. One engine lJathe—Bidder 64, $5270.29. 490 
days; 91, $2831.53, 240 days; 109, $3400 and $3530, 165 
days; 151, $2665 and $2965, 165 days. 

Class 21. One screw cutting lathe—Bidder 50, $1135, 
270 days; 64, $1183.16 and $1008.24, 460 days: 91, $1180.- 
47, 210 days; 109, $1598 and $1098, 180 days; 151, $1135, 
90 days; 162, $824, 75 days. 

Class 22. 'Three screw cutting engine lathes—Bidder 50, 
$1905 and $2010, 120 days; 64, $2117.10, 370 days, and 
$1889.46, 160 days; 91, $2127, 210 days; 109, $2055, 180 
days; 151, $1980, 120 days. 

Class 23. Three screw cutting engine lathes—Bidder 59, 
$1455, 189 days, and $1500, 120 days; 64, $1373.40, 370 
days, and $1461.45, 190 days: 91, $1452.18, 240 days; 109, 
$1425, 220 days; 151, $1410, 90 days. 

Class 24. One tool room engine lathe—Bidder 91, $765.48. 
240 days. 

Class 25. One ecabinet turret brass lathe—Bidder 50, 
$485, 60 days; 57, $670, 110 days; 91, $777. 81 and $64, 
150 days. 

Class 26. One turret lathe—Bidder 77, $1750, 140 days; 
91, $2791.75, 240 days. 

Class 27. One hydrostatic wheel press—Bidder 24, $2250, 
185 days: 91, $1923 and $1374.50, 150 days; 109, $1990, 
180 days; 123. $1978, 98 days; 128, $1925, 112 days; 151, 
$2115, 90 days. 





Class 28. One hydrostatic beam and angle bending ma 
chine—Bidder 24, $2725, 135 days. and $1790, 105 days: 
109, $2160, 200 days; 128, $2970, 84 days. 

Class 29. One flue welding machine—Bidder 50, $555, 
60 days; 57, $585, 52 days; 91, $567.21, 90 days: 100, 
$685, 50 days: 129, $363, shpt. 1 day: 162. $574, 55 days. 

Class 30. One rotary splitting shear—Bidder 57, $1959, 
S85 days; 91, $1384.85, 90 days: 129, $1374, shpt. 1 day. 

Class 31. One single punch—RBidder 91, $522.10, 120 
days; 100, $365 and $634.75, 120 days; .109, $520, 165 days: 
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23, $405, 75 days; 129, $298, shpt. 30 days; 
30 days; 162, $396, 75 days. 

Class 32. One steam pump—Bidder 24, $825 and $475, 
110 days; 45, $496.15 and $517, shpt. 63 days; 49, $990 and 
$1030, 50 days; 91, $439.10, 120 days; 100, $411.75, 90 
days; 128, $698.50, 70 days; 142, $935, 90 days; 164, 
$945, TO days. 

Class 50. Six pneumatic geared hoists—Bidder 29, 
$1465; 31, $1710; 74, $832.50; 91, $1463; 121, $1305; 162, 
$1358. 

Class 51. Thirty-four jacks—Bidder 54, $1127.50; 
$1411.70. 

Under bids opened April 23 for supplies for the navy 
yards, the Warren Steam Pump Company, New York, has 
been awarded class 81, one vacuum pump, $290. 

Catalogues Wanted.—The Bennett Engineering & 
Steam Specialty Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is revising its 
catalogue files, and will be pleased to receive catalogues from 
manufacturers of machinery, supplies, power equipment, 
engine room specialties and heavy hardware. 
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Trade Publications. 


151, $365, 
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100, 


Mine Car Hitchings.—Wnm. Harris & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalogue A. Gives an illustrated description of the company’s 
standard double clevis hitching, Jumbo double clevis hitching, 
five-link hitching, hook and clevis hitching, hitching with 
bridles on clevises, three-link coupling, single-link coupling for 
center damper cars, special hook coupling, single clevis coupling, 
special handle pin hitching, and tail chains with rope sockets. 


Machine Tools.—_-B. F. Barnes Company, Rockford, III. 
Catalogue. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 88. Contains illustrations, 
descriptions and specifications of the following machine tools: 
12, 14 and 20 in. upright drills, bench drills, stationary and 
sliding head drills, horizontal drills, gang drills (to which spe- 
cial attention is called and which are designed for the most 
rapid and economical production of multiple pieces of work) ; man- 
ufacturers’ drill, stationery and sliding head gang drills, chucks, 
auxiliary heads, boring machines, compound tables, motor driven 
machines, lathes, grinders, key seaters, lathe tools, dogs, arbors, 
&e. 

Compressors. — Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. Catalogue and pamphlet. Catalogue No. H-36. 
Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 64. Illustrates and describes a single line 
of air and gas compressors known as the type H, which are 
claimed to combine economy, convenience and reliability. They 
are duplex, steam driven, automatic machines mounted upon a 
single base and entirely contained. All possible combinations of 
steam and air cylinders are provided for in sizes ranging from 
below 10 to above 200 hp. Full lists of general dimensions, 
capacities and other desirable particulars are given. Pamphlet 
No. 35-D briefly describes several of the company’s many 
classes of air and gas compressors. 

Foot and Power Presses.—Ferracute Machine Company, 
Bridgeton, N. J. Temporary catalogue No. 15, superseding all 
previous catalogues. This refers to nearly 500 kinds and sizes 
of foot and power presses for working bar and sheet metals, 
paper, cloth and leather, showing some of the company’s most 
recent designs. Illustrations, short descriptions, tables of prices, 
dimensions, &¢c., are given. 

iron and Steel.—Columbus Iron Store Company, Columbus, 
Ohio Price-list. Covers standard iron and steel stock, includ- 
ing bars, plates, sheets, beams, channels, angles, &c., and ribbed 
and diamond pattern steel floor plates and high carbon steel 
Tables of weights per lineal foot of round and square 
The company also handles 


angles. 
iron, steel angles, &c., are given. 


refined iron in rounds, squares, flats and hexagons; open hearth- 


and crucible steel castings; cold rolled strip steel; turned, 
ground and polished shafting, cold rolled rounds, flats and hexa- 
gons, springs, tool steel and emery and corundum wheels. 


Flanged and Pressed Work.—Glasgow Iron Company, 
Pottstown, Pa. Catalogue. Size 54% x 74 in.; pages 91. Cloth 
bound. This catalogue supersedes all previous ones, and illus- 
trates and describes a few of the many types of the company’s 
flanged and pressed work, such as boiler heads, manholes, flue 
holes, hand-holes, manhole saddles, boiler lugs, buckled plates, 
pipe flanges, &c. In large part it consists of useful information 
in the way of tables of maximum sizes and weights of materials, 
areas and circumferences of circles, weights of flat rolled steel 
per lineal feot, comparisons of standard gauges, &c., and includ- 
ing the Association of American Steel Manufacturers’ standard 
specifications for structural steel and cast iron and special open 
hearth plate and rivet steel. A complete index to the contents 
of the book is appended. 

Generators.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 
Bulletin No. 74. Devoted to engine type alternating current gen- 
erators. A number of views are shown of generator installations 
in plants, the most notable of which is that in the California 
Gas & Electric Corporation, San Francisco, Cal., where three 
4000 K. V. A. alternating current generators are installed. 
These are the largest generators ever built for gas engine drive. 
The bulletin also gives details of the design of the generators. 
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T this season of the year there is usually doubt, hesi- 
A tation and faltering because of the uncertainty of 
the harvest. This attitude of the business public forcibly 
illustrates the underlying intrinsic value of the crops of 
this country. Despite our immense growth in mining and 
manufacturing, we are, after all, an agricultural coun- 
try so far as regards basic conditions. To, those who have 
kept record of the past it is interesting to note that this 


same hesitation and doubt—carried sometimes to extreme 


pessimism—occurs regularly each year about this time 
with more or less virulency and exaggeration until the 
final determination of the crops in August. Then a wave 
of exceptional business with something of optimism is 
apt to succeed the former uncertainty and depression and 
carries matters along until the new year 


It is true that the outlook has some discouraging fea- 
tures, but much of this is probably more apparent than 
real, and the result in part at least of the natural depres- 
sion which is experienced after a long period of unseason- 
able weather. A few days of sunshine will tend to lighten 
if not dispel this gloom and to put an entirely different 
face upon affairs. A great damage to the fruit crop is 
unquestioned, and there is also no doubt that the wheat 
crop has been injured to some extent—how much remains 
to be seen. The exaggerated stories in the newspapers, 


many of them manufactured for speculative purposes, 


must be taken with a liberal allowance of salt. The out- 
come of these damage rumors is rarely as great as is 
apprehended. The principal crop of the country, corn, is 
only being put into the ground, so any speculation regard- 
ing itis idle. While it is late it goes in under most favor 
able circumstances—an increased acreage and a very wet 
soil. From now on it is purely a question of weather. 


There are also other hopeful and helpful features in 
the situation. The surplus reserves of grain and cotton 
in the country are larger than ever before and are taxing 
move them. Increased 


the efforts of the railroads to 


prices for farm products will mean a great benefit to the 
producer, with an enormous trade balance in our favor, 
since the Old World must have both our grain and our 
cotton and a constantly increasing volume of our manu 
factured products. At the same time the farming popula- 
tion of the country is in an exceedingly prosperous con 
dition. Compared with former years the farmers are 
financially on Easy Street, feeling but little the burden of 
indebtedness, and in many cases having money to lend 
Something of a failure in the crops, while diminishing the 
normal addition of the country’s wealth, would on this 
account have far less effect on the market as a whole than 
in the bygone years, when such failure involved, in a 
measure, the impoverishment of the section affected. <A 
similar well being with increased reserve resources char 
acterizes the commercial, manufacturing and to some ex- 
tent the laboring classes. 

There are uncertainties, legislative and financial. 
prices are too high for permanent maintenance, and there 
is the possibility of the sudden and unexpected develop- 
ment of some disturbing influence, but the underlying 
conditions are sound and healthy. It is a time for con- 


servatism, but not for depression or pessimism. 
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HARDWARE 


‘ sluggishness in 









Condition of Trade. 


Whatever be the outcome of the unseasonable weather 
so far as the crops are concerned, there is no doubt that 
it has interfered seriously with the current volume of 
This 


will unquestionably result in lessened sales of many ar- 


business, causing the deferring of many purchases. 


ticles, in accordance with the general principle that when 
goods or merchandise do not move freely at the regular 
time many purchases are deferred until another season. 
While the Hardware trade will not suffer on this account 
to anything like the same extent as some other branches, 
such as dry goods and clothing, many factories and stores 
will find that even with good general conditions the com- 
ing months will not quite make up for trade which may 
notwith- 
both the 


have been lost. The movement of Hardware, 


standing this influence, continues large with 


wholesale and retail houses, so that merchants have on 


the whole no ground for complaint. There is still a good 


deal of difficulty in getting orders executed at all prompt- 


ly by the manufacturers of many leading lines, and even 


in the field of specialties many manufacturers are much 


behind their orders. There is, however, less complaint 


on this score than there has been for some time, and in 
most lines merchants who use a reasonable foresight are 


able to keep their stocks well assorted. Jobbers fortu 


nately made provision for a large business, but notwith 


standing this many of them are suffering from shortage 


lines. There is little new in the matter of 


in certain 


prices. The high cost of material and labor continues 


to affect quotations, and announcements of advances on 


important or minor lines are not infrequent. Many man 


ufacturers recognize that when they are required to re- 


plenish their stock of material it will be at higher prices 


than was paid for what they are now working on, and 
this will probably call for a revision of their quotations. 


It is a matter 


for general congratulation that the quan- 


tity of goods going out of the country to foreign mar 


kets is constantly increasing. In this way a substantial 


ured by the manufacturers whose prod- 


advantage is se 
ucts are thus occupying foreign fields, and at the same 


time an important contribution is thus made to the com 


mercial position of the country as a whole. There is 


inuch variety in the experience of the trade in regard to 


collections, some manufacturers and merchants finding 


little to complain of, while others report a good deal of 
this department. The condition of the 
crops is naturally the subject of much attention and some 
solicitude, especially as it is evident that the harvest will 
be in a measure disappointing as compared with the great 


¢ 


crops of recent years. Higher prices may, however, go 


far to make up for any shortage that may be in the yield. 
Chicago. 


From week to week trade moves on with wonder/ul 
it is a little quieter just 
now in some directions than it has been heretofore, but, if 
so, the slackening tendency is, all things considered, not 
of noteworthy moment. The most sanguine merchants, 
however, expect some falling off in volume of May busi- 
ness from the sales of the two preceding months. With 
the near approach of the summer season there should soon 
be, in accordance with established precedent, a sensible 
decline in demand, which, if it comes in a normal way 
and due to usual causes, will not prove disappointing 
either to the factories or jobbers. The movement of goods, 


steadiness and force. Possibly 
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save in some of the Wire products, is of a seasonable na- 
ture and is not exceptional. A strong demand for Nails 
and Wire Netting is still experienced. Less complaint of 
delinquent deliveries from the factories is heard among 
the trade, though the difficulties incident to car shortage 
are still the source of annoying delays. Though unduly re- 
tarded by unseasonable weather the outing season is now 
at hand, and its opening is heralded by a lively demand 
for outdoor Sporting Goods. Fishing Tackle and Anglers’ 
Outfits are now receiving chief attention, and trade in 
these lines is exceptionally good. Prices are on the whole 
apparently well maintained. Weather conditions, though 
generally much improved, are not yet wholly favorable, 
and in local territory especially have been distinctly ad- 
verse to trade development. Commenting on the ten- 
dency toward inclusion of Automobile Supplies in Hard- 
ware stocks, referred to in these columns last week, the 
principal jobbers are unanimous in the opinion that a 
very complete line of these goods will be necessary to 
supply the demand, which is rapidly growing. It is not 
expected that the heavier repair parts, such as Rub- 
ber tires, Chains and principal Engine parts will be car- 
ried, but there is a large and varied assortment of ac- 
cessories which constitute a line that can be handled by 
the Hardware trade with profit. A number of the jobbing 
houses now carry a limited assortment of these goods, 
and in every case express satisfaction with results ob- 
tained and a purpose to gradually extend the scope of 
their efforts in this direction. 


—~+-+e—__—_ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The mills still have a large volume of 
contract orders on which specifications are. being freely 
received and shipments are still heavy. There is still a 
large amount of business being placed, but not in as large 
volume as earlier in the season. Some improvement is 
noticed in deliveries, owing, in part, to a more liberal 
supply in Steel and cars. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

ee ee ee eee eer $2.00 

Carload lots, to retail merchants............... 2.05 

In this connection the advance in freight rates, which 
goes into effect June 1, is to be noted, as it will affect 
slightly the cost of the goods in the territory concerned. 


New York.—The nonreceipt of Nails, which jobbers 
have had ordered for some time, tends to keep their stocks 
poorly assorted. Three penny fine and 20-penny Nails 
have been particularly scarce. New York jobbers’ quota- 
tions are: To retailers, carloads, on dock, $2.19; less than 
carloads, on dock, $2.33; small lots at store, $2.30. 


Chicago.—The steady stream of new business con- 
stantly flowing in prevents any material change in the 
Wire Nail situation. If any progress has been made by 
the mills in their race to overtake accumulating orders it 
is not yet noticeable in deliveries. Some betterment in 
car service is reported. Quotations are as follows: $2.15 
in car lots to jobbers and $2.20 in car lots to retailers. 


with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from 
mills. 


Pittsburgh—Much better deliveries are being made 
by the mills on back orders on account of the slackening 
off in new demand, and to a better supply of Steel and 
cars. Stocks of Nails at mills and in jobbers’ warehouses 
continue light, but in the latter will soon be replenished, 
owing to 


more satisfactory shipments. <All the Wire 
Nail mills still have large contracts on their books, 


against which buyers are specifying freely and shipments 
continue heavy. The tone of the market is firm, but 
prices are unchanged. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Carloads, to jobbers 


PORES Sus oka. x wo Kae eee $2.00 


Carioad lots, to retail merchants 2.05 


Cut Nails.—New business is comparatively light, but 
shipments continue heavy in filling specifications on con- 
tract orders. The supply of steel is large and car service 
is better, resulting in more prompt deliveries. Mills not 
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seeking business are asking 5 cents premium per keg for 
prompt shipments. Other mills are adhering to current 
quotations for reasonably prompt deliveries, while still 
other mills are slightly shading regular quotations. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to 
jobbers, $2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less 
than carloads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at 
points west of and including Buffalo and Pittsburgh are 
held at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails, 


New York.—Manufacturers are not showing much im- 
provement in making prompt shipments, but as local de- 
mand is not large, rather poorly assorted stocks do not 
inconvenience the trade as much as in the case of Wire 
Nails. New York jobbers’ quotations are on the basis of 
$2.30 for small lots at store. 

Chicago.—No unusual activity is reported, though the 
demand is wholly satisfactory. Improved car service has 
in a measure resulted in prompter deliveries. Quotations 
are as follows: Lron Cut Nails, car lots, to jobbers, $2.30; 
to retailers, $2.35; Steel, to jobbers, in car lots, $2.20; 
to retailers, $2.25. 


, 





Pittsburgh—rThe volume of new business continues 
somewhat light, but specifications against contracts are 
coming in freely and shipments by the mills are heavy. 
Consumers are now receiving better deliveries, owing to 
a larger supply of Steel and better car service, and are 
thus able to accumulate some stocks which have been very 
light for some time. Some mills are sold up for some 
time ahead, and are asking premiums of 5 cents per keg 
on prompt shipments, while other mills will make reason- 
ably prompt deliveries at current prices, and in a few 
cases at slightly less than regular quotations, which are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload , lots, to jobbers, 
$2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than car- 
loads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west 
and including Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents 
advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—The cold and wet weather has been 
utilized in fence building, so that the consumption of 
Barb Wire has extended over a longer period than usual. 
Mill shipments continue heavy, filling specifications on 
contract orders. The market is firm, and quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2‘ per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
ee ae $2.15 $2.45 
MetHllers, CAFICNG TOtB. 0... cccesovcreae 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, jess than carload lots........ 2.30 2.60 


Chicago.—For this season of the year the demand for 
Barb Wire is rather phenomenal. Specifications are 
crowded forward without stint, and though the volume 
of new business has to some extent decreased, it is still 
peyond expectations for the season. We quote as fol- 
lows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvan- 
ized, $2.60; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.85; Galvan- 
ized, $2.65; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; 
Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, Bright, in car lots, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized, $2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Only a small amount of new tonnage is 
being entered owing to the lateness of the season, but 
specifications on contracts are still coming in freely and 
shipments by the mills are heavy. The Barb Wire mar- 
ket will likely continue quiet for some little time, as the 
season is about over. Prices are firm, but without change. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobtbora, GCarieeG fete... .ccccccsctéaves@aeae b2.45 
Metaliets, CREIORE BB. ccc eccccvcsece 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.-Weather conditions unfavor- 
able for farm work have lengthened the time for putting 
up Wire Fencing, and manufacturers have a large vol- 
ume of orders unfilled. The demand for Fence Wire thus 
continues in large volume, which the mills are doing their 
best to supply. The market is firm, and quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

Jobbers, carloads...... 

Retailers, carloads........ 


istivnds ts ccbcavheeed $1.85 
1.90 
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The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to ¥. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 


Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 A5 .25 35 45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 3h .40 .45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—F rom week to week, as the season advanced, 
the demand for Smooth Fence Wire has been expected 
to show a decline. Fence makers, however. are stil! 
crowded with unfilled orders and are insistent upon de 
livery of needed stock. Nevertheless conditions point to 
a quieter movement in the near future, which will enable 
the mills to resume normal promptness in filling orders. 
Quotations are as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2, f.0.. 
Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05, 


Pittsburgh.—The demand from Fence manufacturers 
is heavy, but the mills are making better deliveries owing 
to the larger supply of steel and better car service. The 
demand from this time forward will show a decline, as 
large consumers placed contracts some time ago, against 
which they are specifying freely. We quote f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

As, MNTONNNNG oa 9r ube cow Od ala awielmelkin wad nm wie $1.85 

CEN, SUED ickeadereees ene dune eeene's 1.90 

Springs.—The prices for Wagon and Carriage Springs 
remain without important change, the market being char- 
acterized by a firm tone as a result of the high prices 
ruling for material and the excellent demand. There is, 
however, a disposition on the part of manufacturers, 
especially in the West, to change their terms, making the 
10-day cash discount 1 per cent. instead of 2 per cent., as 
heretofore. The following revised extras have also been 
adopted, to go into effect June 1: 


No, 
me RUE RN Nepean swe eens eas ehs s.cced' ieee nein xy 6c per Ib. 
2 French Scroll and Platform Coach....... a eek 
Sr, Cee BONER G . . vcnde ea ukk nc Maeve okeen a’ 4e 
4 Springs, 31 in. to 33 in, long, inclusive......... le 
5 Springs, 28 in. to 30 in. long, inclusive......... ze * 
6 Springs, less than 28 in. long................. ee 
7 Springs, made from 1%-in. Steel............... 2c 
8 Springs, graded to and including No. 5 Steel..... 2c 
9 Springs, graded to and including No. 6 Steel..... 3c 
10 Brewster Top Springs and Victor Cross, without 

vg cke Me CPLR EE CEC URE Pe ere 2c 
ee ne I gg dx yaaa pho ete Gs a al bw Gig erecta 3¢ 
12 Springs, with Scroll or Curved ends............ le 
13 Plates bent edgewise (for each bend)............ le 
14 One Plate Braces (not bent edgewise)........... le 
Be I EE Sng wins core eed eek Needed eens Yc ‘ 
Ses UII? © 5, c'b wid, Cid wee Pd ean iene. diplne Rix Rhee i 
17 Springs, with more than one hole in center....... ie 
18 Orders for less than five pair of a kind and size... le “ “ 
ee EN, SN asa rbd pos eis a ss nog ene whew wile 6 50c per 100 lb. 
er PE OTE REINS io v5, co Gin he Wi pee pac ndee ses le per lip 
21 Springs, with French Heads...................5¢ per head 
22 Springs, with Riveted Plates................. 20c per rivet 
23 For-Loop in Concord Spring................ 10¢ per spring 
ee Ee We a beet os OAS UK ce euW ee wwscmies cs 2c per bead 
Se ee VS eas SUC acc ceed sile weeeeee es 50e each 
Se NE Es Sikh tees Cwrae ek ensi wees enwew un’ 20c each 
27 Open Head Rubber and Brass Bushed Round 

oe Ee 2 Re Corer re er $1.50 per pair 
28 Open Head, Steel or Fiber Bushed, Square Nut .80 “ “ 
29 Open Head, without Bushings, Square Nut.... .25 “ “ 
30 Open Head, without Bushings, Hexagon Nut.. .30 “ “ 
31 Open Head, without Bushings, Round Nut..... ao“ 
NSS ES CRG Ee ae eae 2c each 


Registers.—This is the quiet season with Register 
manufacturers and business is said to be rather dull just 
now, for the reason that the manufacturers by their good 
management brought it about that most of the large. 
orders were booked and deliveries were made unusually 
early in the year. This makes things especially quiet, as 
the trade stocked up in anticipation of advancing prices 
and few duplicate orders are coming in. Prospects are 
excellent for the resumption of activity in the summer. 


Blacksmiths’ Bellows.—Prices on Blacksmiths’ Bel- 
lows are noticeably firm and quotations of some impor- 
tant manufacturers show considerable advances, amount- 
ing to something over 10 per cent. The market on Split 
Leather Bellows may now be represented in a general 
way by a discount of 60 and 10 to 65 per cent., and on 
Grain Leather by a discount of 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 


Cast Iron Hollow Ware.—Large handlers of Cast 
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Iron Hollow Ware report a good volume of business, but 
state that nearly all manufacturers are having trouble in 
getting sufficient raw material for their immediate re- 
quirements. Some of them, it is said, have had to pay 
premiums for needed deliveries. Under these circum- 
stances prices are exceedingly firm, and it is declared that 
if there is any change it must be in the direction of 
higher quotations on finished products. 


Wire Cloth.—Influenced partly no doubt by the back- 
ward season and partly by the results of the manufac- 
turers’ plan for marketing their product this season Wire 
Cloth seems to be rather quiet. The wholesale and retail 
trade are alike well supplied, and there is also said to be 
some accumulation of stock at the mills. While prices 
are not being shaded to any extent some makers are in 
the market for business and are somewhat active in so- 
liciting orders, on which they state they can promise im- 
mediate shipment. 

Sand Paper.—Some irregularity is observed in prices 
on Sand Paper. Competition for orders on the part of 
so-calied outside manufacturers is increasingly keen, and 
low quotations are being reported. It is even stated that 
some manufacturers are making their quotations on the 
basis of the old list, which is considerably lower than the 
one now commonly accepted as standard. The associated 
manufacturers are said to be maintaining prices, but 
the condition of the market is believed to be rather un- 
satisfactory to them. 

Wood Screws.—On account of the largely increased 
cost of the raw material, advanced prices on Brass and 
Bronze Screws are announced by the manufacturers. The 
new base discounts on these goods are as follows: 


Discount. 
Flat Head Brass..... EPO CECT Te OS Te oT 80 and5 % 
Bound end Oval Head Braes..... sc cccccccccccs 77% and 5 % 
Flat Head Bronze.... ee tine wa nea e awe aes 75 and5 % 
Round and Oval Head Bronze.................06. 72% and 5 % 
Flat Head Nickel Plated on Brass................ 72% and 5 ¥% 
Round and Ova! Nickel Plated on Brass........... 72% and 5 % 


The Screw market generally is in excellent condition, but 
the demand is such as to overtax the capacity of the 
manufacturers, who are much behind in the execution of 
their orders. No change has been made in the price of 
Iron or Steel Screws, but prices are firm and well main- 
tained. 


Cotton and Canvas Belting.—There is a considerable 
expansion in the consumption of Cotton and Canvas Belt- 
ing and the sale of them is increasing not only with the 
agents and merchants making them a specialty, but par- 
ticularly with the Hardware and supply trade. Hard- 
waremen, however, as a rule handle only the lighter 
widths and plies. A large quantity of these products are 
marketed direct by the producers to manufacturing con- 
sumers. The terms cotton and canvas as applied to Belt- 
ing have in the past been used more or less synonymously, 
but at the present time the term cotton is applied more 
especially to the woven product, not stitched, while can- 
vas or stitched canvas designates the other line. Some 
manufacturers produce several varieties, but many make 
a specialty of some particular branded product which is 
handled by the trade on the agency plan. The increased 
demand already referred to comes from the mill, mine 
and factory supply trade in general, as well as from Hard- 
ware merchants in the Middle West, North and North- 
west who handle agricultural machinery for outdoor work 
on which this sort of Belting is used. In view of these 
conditions prices are naturally firm, with an advancing 
tendency, which is especially marked on account of the 
present high price of cotton. Prices on Leather and Rub- 
ber Belting are also on a very high level, due to the cost 
of raw material, and it is remarked by several manufac- 
turers that this has led to increased consumption of Cot- 
ton and Canvas lines. 


Asbestos.—There has been no appreciable advance in 
the price of manufactured Asbestos Paper, Millboard, 
Packing, &c., since March, but the increase in the price 
of raw material at the mines is marked, present prices of 
high grade Asbestos Fiber costing as high as $350 per 
ton, which is almost double that of a year or more ago. 
The reason assigned for the various advances more re- 
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cently iInade and the present high prices is the greatly 
increased demand for articles composed wholly or in part 
of Asbestos. For instance, in building enterprises where 
various felts and papers of inflammable character have 
been commonly used, boards of fire underwriters have 
specified Asbestos Paper, Board, &c., in the construction of 
slow burning structures, to avoid penalties in fire insur- 
ance. Some of the mines have been closed down, we are 
advised, which has likewise had a tendency to harden the 
market for raw material, while the constant widening of 
the field for products requiring Asbestos as a constituent 
have all tended to enhance the price. 


Copper Products.—Prices for materials composed en- 
tire or in part of Copper, including Brass, in sheets, rods, 
wire, tubes and kindred staples, show little if any change. 
the market being of a waiting character. Users of Copper 
and Brass materials are buying for current needs only. 


Stillson Wrenches.—The Walworth Mfg. Company, 
Boston, Mass., has been obliged to advance the price of 
the genuine Stillson Wrench owing to the increased cost 
of steel and labor. The advance, however, is not as much 
as justified by the increased cost of production, as owing 
to the many imitations of the Wrench on the market the 
company did not deem it advisable to put the price as 
high as market conditions warrant. The company has 
also changed its cash discount on the goods from 1 per 
cent. to 2 per cent., 10 days, thus making all its lines uni- 
form in this respect. 


Tacks.—There is a tendency to higher prices in some 
kinds of Tacks, and an advance under date of May 24 
was made by the Atlas Tack Company. Upholsterers’ 
Tacks formerly 90 and 40 per cent. discount from list 
are now 90 and 35 per cent. off to the retail trade, and 
Cut and Carpet Tacks previously 90 and 30 per cent. dis- 
count are now 90 and 25 per cent. off, these discounts 
being subject to the same extras as heretofore. The ad- 
vance so far does not apply to the entire line, but some 
special goods, not listed and sold in 100-lb. kegs, have 
been moved up from 20 to 30 cents per keg. Among the 
reasons given for the increase are the higher costs of 
freight on raw material. 


Shovels.—On the whole the market for Shovels may 
be said to be fairly firm, although there are a few man- 
ufacturers who are making comparatively low prices. 
Strength is imparted to the market by the high price of 
raw material and by difficulty in securing adequate sup- 
plies as well as by the demand, which is said to be in 
excellent volume. The prices of the constituent companies 
of the Ames Shovel & Tool Company are well main- 
tained at a level somewhat above those of the independ- 
ent producers. Many of the latter, however, are said to 
be maintaining figures on competitive grades somewhat 
higher than in the early spring. Some conferences among 
them have been held which are believed to have led to 
this improved condition of affairs, although it is under- 
stood that there is no formal organization or agreement 
between them, 


Rope.—The market continues in much the same con- 
dition as for the past month. Demand is fairly good, but 
not up to the capacity of manufacturers’ plants. Card 
prices remain unchanged, but in the lower grades of Rope 
there are some variations, to which the following quota- 
tions are subject: Pure Manila, 13 to 1344 cents; B qual- 
ity, 12 to 12% cents. Pure Sisal, 9% cents; No. 2 qual- 
ity, 7% to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 44 in. and up, 9 cents; No. 
2 Jute, 8% cents. 


Window Glass.—Conditions in the Glass trade are 
looking somewhat more encouraging, and manufacturers 
are more hopeful of the future. A number of the hand 
operated factories will go out of commission by June 1, 
and with warmer weather the output of those remaining 
active will not affect the market to any great extent. 
Inquiries are being received by manufacturers, and job- 
bers are doing something toward sorting up their stocks. 
Spring demand is apt to be disappointing, and, the irreg- 
ularity of market since March has helped to make it 
more so. Some look for a revival of buying in July. 
According to reports, manufacturers representing about 
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2000 hand operated pot capacity have agreed not to com- 
mence operations iv the Fall until they are assured that 
the workmen will live up to their agreements. This de- 
termination will probably result in a late start of the 
factories. Locally, demand is only moderate. Minimum 
prices recommended by the Eastern Window Glass Job- 
bers’ Association are as follows: Jobbers’ quotations from 
jobbers’ list October 1, 1903, Greater New York, 90 and 
10 per cent. discount on all sizes, single and double 
strength. Outside of Greater New York, in the Eastern 
District, prices are not uniform, ranging from 90 and 5 
for single and 90 and 10 per cent. discount for double, to 
90 and 15 for single, and 90 and 20 per cent. discount for 
double, according to location of territory. Minimum prices 
recommended by the Western Window Glass Jobbers’ As- 
sociation are as follows; Jobbers’ quotations from job- 
bers’ list October 1, 1903: 90 and 10 per cent. for single 
and 90 and 15 per cent. discount for double strength Glass. 


Linseed Oil.—Business continues light, small with- 
drawals on contracts and but light demand for jobbing 
lots characterizing the condition of the market. Foreign 
demand for Flax Seed sustains the price of Seed, and 
Oil would probably advance in price if the demand for it 
increased to any extent. Some in the trade do not look 
for a revival of buying before July. New York quota- 
tions for jobbing lots are as follows, according to quan- 
tity: City Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon; Out of Town 
Raw, 42 to 43 cents per gallon, according to seller. Boiled 
Oil is 1 cent a gallon over Raws 


Spirits Turpentine.—Trade has been quiet during the 
present week at this point, with jobbing lots firm in price 
at former quotations. New York quotations are as fol- 
lows, according to quantity : Oil Barrels, 634% to 64 cents ; 
Machine Made Barrels, 64 to 6414 cents per gallon. 


—— 


ARKANSAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


HE formal programme for the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, 
Chas. E. Taylor, Little Rock, secretary, indicates that 
the proceedings at Little Rock will be of an interesting 
and instructive character, while the entertainment side 
has also received more than adequate attention. Among 
practical papers which will be read during the three 
days’ sessions will be the following: “ Needed Legisla- 
tion,” by R. F. Roys, Russellville; “ Freight Rates,” by 
J. D. Mays, Helena; “ A Lifetime in the Hardware Busi- 
ness in Arkansas,” by C. T. Rosenthal, Batesville; “ How 
to Take Inventory,” by J. B. Hurley, Warren; -“A 
Neglected Line in Arkansas—The Vehicle and Implement 
Business,” by Geo. L. Turner of the St. Louis house of 
the John Deere Plow Company. A practical talk on 
“Window Dressing” will also be given by A. V. Walker 
of Bracy Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, a house 
which gives much attention to the effective arrangement 
of its window space. Another address will be that by 
Geo. Russ Brown, secretary of the Little Rock Board of 
Trade, whose topic will be “ Why Our Business Men 
Should Recognize the Resources and Possibilities of 
Arkansas.” As usual, the Question Box will be a promi- 
nent feature. It will be under the efficient charge of 
Hamp Williams of Hot Springs. Quite a number of 
questions are suggested by the programme, but others 
will be welcome, as it is intended to give as much time 
as possible to the discussion of such topics as are sub- 
mitted. 

The leading entertainment features are afternoon au- 
tomobile and trolley rides for the ladies, a theatrical 
performance, a baseball game and a smoker. The latter 
will be tendered by the Simmons Hardware Company of 
St. Louis, and during the evening John Hall, the com- 
pany’s.sales manager for foreign countries, will deliver 
an entertaining address on “ Hardware Trade in Foreign 
Countries,” his remarks being accompanied by stereopti- 
con views. 

On the parlor floor of the Marion will be a number of 
exhibits of Hardware and kindred goods, ample time for 
the inspection of which between the convention sessions 
has been provided. 
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Hardware Window Display 


EIGHTH ARTICLE. 

N the last article of this series some attempt was made 

to show how space afforded by a show window may 

be used to best advantage. A number of stands or plat- 

forms constructed for use in the window from time to 

time were illustrated. As a rule no attempt is made to 

construct stands with any particular care, as they are 

usually covered with some sort of material, the color 

of which will contribute to the attractiveness of the 
window. 

Plain Colors Should Be Used 


for background in all cases, as they are in better taste and 
goods show up more prominently against them, just as 
in decorating a house pictures are much more effective 
on plain colored wall paper. Fig. 24 illustrates another 














































Fig. 24.—Stepped Display Stand Dividing a Window. 


form of display stand which may be used in the window 
from time to time. This, it will be seen, comes to a point 
in the center of the window and in effect divides it, so 
that one side can be used for one article or line and the 
other side for something different. 


Cardboard Hogs, Sheep and Steers. 

In Fig. 25 is suggested an original and decidedly ef- 
fective way of displaying Butchers’ Cutlery. The porker 
is made of heavy cardboard with easel back, and the 
Butcher Knife is attached by two wire loops run through 
the body of the animal and twisted together on the back. 
The price of the Knife may be painted or stenciled, as 





Fig. 25.—1 Unique Butcher Knife Display. 


indicated. This idea is original with Robeson Cutlery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., using as its trademark “ Shur- 
edge”; which has been furnishing hogs, steers and sheep 
like the one illustrated to its customers for use in featur- 
ing its line. The animals may be displayed singly or in 
droves, according to the ingenuity of the window dresser. 
At the recent convention of the New York State Retail 
Hardware Association at Syracuse the company had a 
display in one of the local store windows in which sev- 
eral animals of each kind were grouped together, each 
one bearing a Knife to sell at a different price, the fig- 
ures being marked plainly as in the illustration. The 
hogs were 18 in. long and 9% in. high; the steers, 26 in. 
long and 17 in. high, and the sheep, 21 in. long and 12 
in. high. About 16 of these figures will pretty well occupy 
a window floor containing 25 or 30 sq. ft. Of course, they 
can be grouped together or spread out to suit any space. 
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Such an exhibit is one which could hardly fail to amuse 
or attract the attention of passersby. 
Recreation Goods, 

Hardware merchants who pay more or less attention 

to Sporting Goods find in the lines embraced by this clas- 
sification an incentive to special effort in window dress- 
ing. Displays of Sporting Goods are peculiarly calculated 
to produce tangible results in the way of increased sales, 
because they are seasonable lines and may be featured 
at a time when the consuming public are simultaneously 
interested. It is also distinctly recognized that Sporting 
Goods interest and attract a large public, because thes 
suggest pleasure and entertainment which the majority 
of people enjoy even if they have little opportunity to 
participate in them. There is admittedly no class of cus- 
tomers who are more enthusiastic over their parapher- 
nalia than sportsmen, and any amount of trouble and ex- 
pense in displaying this class of goods will be amply 
repaid if the best trade can be secured. 
(To be continued.) 
— ——_ ~=><-@_- ———- 
Tne well-known and long established business of I. 
EK. Palmer, Middletown, Conn., has been incorporated un- 
der Connecticut laws as the I. E. Palmer Company, with 
capital stock of $500,000. I. E. Palmer, who has con- 
ducted the business for 48 years under his own name, is 
president and treasurer of the company; Townsend 
Palmer is vice-president, and F. E. Fowler, secretary and 
assistant treasurer. The history of this business is an 
unusual one, in that the company has been consistently 
a pioneer in its line for many years. The Palmer Ham- 
mocks have come to have a world-wide reputation, and 
the same is true of the Hammock accessories, which have 
been developed in connection with the line. The company 
also manufactures Mosquito Nettings and Canopies, Win- 
dow Screen Cloth and Crinoline Dress Linings. 


WALTER W. Birce will become secretary and sales 
manager of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, July 1. 
Mr. Birge formerly had charge of the sales of the St. 
Louis Shovel Company’s plant of the Ames Shovel & Tool 
Company, and in this capacity was particularly familiar 
with the territory between Chicago and St. Louis on the 
East, and Denver. Mr. Birge will look after this terri- 
tory in the future.in the interest of the Plumb products 
and will be assisted by Joseph H. Plumb, a brother of 
Fayette R. Plumb, and by James E. Terry, a salesman 
who has been in the employ of the company for a number 
of years. In this new departure Mr. Birge, who is well 
and favorably known, will have the best wishes of the 
trade for his success. 


A VALUABLE booklet entitled “A Lesson in Manual 
Training” has lately been prepared and issued by George 
H. Bishop & Co., Saw manufacturers, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
It is especially designed for the instruction of boys in 
manual training schools. In its 16 pages the pamphlet 
presents a good deal of matter of practical interest and 
value to beginners in the employment of tools, touching 
on the use of Hand Saws, Rip Saws, Crosscut Saws and 
Back Saws, and how to file Saw teeth. It also suggests 
an exercise for practice and enumerates a number of 
“ Don’ts” for teachers to observe. This concern has for 
years made a careful study of manual training require- 
ments and will be pleased to send copies of the booklet 
to any interested on application. 


Tue Pickett HARDWARE CoMPANy, 414-416 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Warren, Pa., has enlarged its premises by 
taking in the store at No. 412, which will increase facili- 
ties about one-half. The new store will be devoted to 
warehouse purposes. The company intends taking up 
some new lines. 


Welton Stanford has succeeded the Hardware firm of 
Teller & Stanford, in Schenectady, N. Y., E. C. Teller hav- 
ing retired. Mr. Stanford will continue to conduct the 
business at the same location. 


G. C. Whisler has opened a new Hardware, Stove and 
Tinware store at Cameron, Mo. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF GOODS SPECIFIED IN 
CONTRACT. 


CASE of some general interest has been decided by 

the Supreme Court of the State of New York. A 

suit was brought by a contractor to recover for work 

done, but was defended on the ground of failure to obey 

the specifications. Samson Spot Braided Cotton Sash 

Cord was specified, but not used. The contractor testified 

that he did not know it, but used another which he con- 

sidered good. The architect testified that the cord used 

was not durable and not equal to that called for in the 
specification. The court ruled as follows: 

The contract was not substantially performed in all respects, 
and there is no evidence to support the finding of the trial 
court that it was. There is no substantial performance when 
no attempt is made to comply with certain express requirements 
of the specifications and no excuse or explanation is given for the 
failure. A contract is not substantially performed by substitut 
ing for that which is expressly required materials, methods of 
workmanship which in the opinion of the contractor and his ex 
perts are “just as good,” unless the substitution relates to a 
matter of minor importance, is made in good faith and for suffi 
cient reasons, and there is an adequate allowance for the differ- 
ence. The owner has a right to what the contractor agreed to 
give him, and unless he has it or, when the failure is neither 
willful nor substantial, is fully compensated for the omission, 
there is no substantial performance and there can be no recov 
ery. It is not sufficient for the contractor to build a house, but 
he must build the house contracted for and substantially comply 
with the specifications as to the method of construction, mate- 
rials and workmanship before he is entitled to payment. 

In the case last cited we said: “The contractor may not 
deliberately violate his contract by the use of earthen construc- 
tion instead of iron and small pipes instead of large ones, and 
yet claim that he has done as he agreed because the resylt is 
just as good. Unless the owner had the right to contract for 
what he wanted and to get what he contracted for, there is no 
use in making the contract. A building contract, like any other, 
is to be fairly performed according to its terms, and any sub- 
stantial change, unless authorized by the owner or architect, is 
made at the risk of the contractor. In order to avoid injustice 
the law tolerates unsubstantial deviations made in good faith, 
but. it exacts full compensation therefor and permits a recovery 
on the theory of substantial performance only after the proper 
deductions have been made. The contractor had no right to sub- 
stitute his own judgment for the stipulations of the contract, or 
to recover on the basis of complete performance, when ° * 
he willfully and intentionally used inferior and less expensive 
materials in the place of those agreed upon.” 


————--- 


CHANGE IN FREIGHT RATES. 


N pursuance of a general change, which the railroad 
companies propose to make in rates, on and after June 
1, 1907, all rates on Nails, Wire, Horse Shoes, Bars, Plates 
and Structural Steel to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, namely, points east of the Mississippi River, north 
of the Ohio River and west of Buffalo, N. Y., Erie and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Wheeling, Charleston and Parkersburg, 
W. Va., will be increased to fourth class, less than car- 
load, and fifth class, carloads. To trunk line territory, 
namely, points east of Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Wheeling, Charleston and Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
north of “ Virginia cities,” new rates on Nails, Wire, 
Horse Shoes, Bars, Plates and Structural Steel will be 
increased approximately 1% cents per hundred pounds 
sarloads and less carloads above the present rates. The 
rates from Pittsburgh to points west of the Mississipp! 
River on above commodities will, in most instances, be 
increased 2 cents per 100 pounds, both carloads and less 
than carloads, except to Arkansas, Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, in which 
territory we have not received information as to the basis 
for construction of new rates. 


—_—_+ eo —___ 


In line with the effort now making by manufacturers 
to post merchants concerning the selling points of their 
goods—material, construction, advantages, &¢.—the Co- 
lumbian Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has lately 
issued a valuable booklet under the significant title “ The 
Book of Reasons.” It is addressed to the consumer, the 
merchant and the retail salesman, with the assurance 
that “it is just as important to know the ‘why’ of the 
goods you handle as the price.” The contents of the 
booklet, it is said, were originally used to instruct the 
company’s traveling force. The little volume consists of 
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24 pages and presents in an interesting and concise form 
the talking points in regard to Columbian Hardware, in- 
cluding an extensive assortment of Hinges, Door Springs, 
Screen Door Sets, Coat and Hat Hooks, Ceiling Hooks, 
Registers, Vises, Anvils, Joist Hangers, &c. In connec- 
tion with the text a number of illustrations are given to 
enforce and render clear the points made. The booklet 
admirably fills the purpose for which it is issued and 
will doubtless be found useful and instructive by those 
for whom it is intended and incidentally advantageous 
to the company in increasing sales of its products, as a 
result of the better understanding of their special fea- 
tures and merits, 
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ERRORS IN THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY. 
HE great care given to the compilation of The Iron 
Age Directory has resulted in making the volume 
exceptionally accurate and complete with exceedingly few 
omissions or errors. Our attention has been called to one 
or two mistakes, however, in the 1907 edition, recently 
distributed. One of these had to do with the well-known 
Saw manufacturers, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., who through a blunder in our printing department 
were omitted under the head of Hack Saws. We trust 
our readers will bear thein in mind when having occasion 
to look up manufacturers in this line. 

Our readers also will please to note that the address 
of S. B. Martin as given in the current edition of the 
Directory is in error. Mr. Martin is located at Dalton, 
Ohio, and not at Dayton, as printed. His manufactures 
are classified under the headings, Hangers, Barn Door, 
and Ladders, Rolling Store. Mr. Martin’s Ladder is de 
signed for use in stores where goods are carried on shelv- 
ing and where it is desired to convey heavy boxes, kegs, 
&ec., from one end of the store to another. The Ladder 
is termed the “Low Down High” Store Ladder, which is 
intended to imply that the conveyor and stepladder are 
combined in one. The Ladder is alluded to as being con- 
venient and easy to operate, and as being available for a 
large range of work. 

—_—__ 3 -@_____— 

OLIVER Bros. PuRCHASING COMPANY, 127 Duane 
street, New York, whose Pittsburgh office, under the man- 
agement of George Piper, has been located on the six- 
teenth floor of the Frick Annex Building, has moved that 
oflice to larger quarters on the sixth floor of the same 
building. The change affords needed room for taking 
care of the firm’s increasing business as well as better 
accommodation for the office force, which has almost 
doubled within a year. Located under the same roof 
with many of the largest companies in the iron and steel 
industry, the company offers convenient headquarters to 
its clients visiting Pittsburgh, including a well equipped 
bureau of trade information. 
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Tuer business of Charles Morrill, 277 Broadway, New 
York, has been incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York as Charles Morrill, Incorporated. The busi- 
ness will be continued as heretofore, using the same pat- 
ent rights, trade names and trademarks. The line manu- 
factured in the past has been principally Saw Sets, 
Punches, Bench Stops, Seal Presses, Cutting Nippers, 
Tweezers, Nail Pullers- and Spike Pullers, but in the 
future. in addition to these articles, a general broadening 
is contemplated. The parties interested are the same as 
heretofore and the management will continue as for the 
past 10 years. The officers of the new company are: Wil- 
liam C. Morrill, president; S. C. Morrill, treasurer, and 
J. A. Hurdle, secretary. 





Tue Trout HARDWARE Company, Chicago, which was 
some weeks ago forced by financial difficulties to place 
its affairs in the hands of a creditors’ committee headed 
by W. H. Bennett, has effected a settlement with its 
creditors and has resumed control of its business. 


CLEVELAND FiLtet Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of Crescent Wood and Leather Fillet, &c., an- 
nounces that after June 1 it will be settled in its new 
factory building at 1444 East Forty-ninth street, that city. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &¢., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


DrecKER Mra. Company, Keokuk, Iowa: Illustrated 
eatalogue of Curry Combs, Hog Rings and Ringers, Bull 
Rings, Challenge Wire Stretchers, &e. 

Wm. Connors PAINT Mrc. Company, Troy, N. Y.: 
Budget of booklets and other printed matter, including 
price-list booklet, referring to American Seal Paints, 
White Lead, White Lead Putty, Cements, &ce. 

MARKS ADJUSTABLE CHAIR COMPANY, 50-52 East Twen- 
ty-ninth street, New York: “Solid Comfort,” a booklet 
referring to the Marks Adjustable Chair; also booklet 
referring to Marks Adjustable Rocking and Reclining 
Chairs. 

CLEVELAND FILLET CoMpaANny, Cleveland, Ohio: Illus- 
trated catalogue and pricelist of Crescent Wood and 
Leather Fillet, White Metal Pattern Letters, Fillet Tools 
and Pattern Makers’ Supplies. 

MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY, Chicago: Attractive cata- 
logue and price-list of Mixed Paints, Enamels, Stains, Fil- 
lers, Putty Colors in Oils, Varnishes, Coach Colors, &c., 
giving valuable information as to the uses to which dif- 
ferent products are adapted, suggesting sample assort- 
ments, &e. 

F. P. Smitru & Co., Sharon Hill, Pa.: “S. & C.” trade 
bulletin for April, styled “Swine Jewelry Edition,”s re- 
ferring to Hog Rings and Ringers and giving sugges- 
tions for the care of hogs. 

RICHARDSON Mra. Company, Bath, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue No. 22, referring to an extensive line of House 
Furnishing Specialties and Supplies. 

Burr’s Damascus Toot Works, Detroit, Mich.: Hand- 
some illustrated catalogue No. 12, with price-list, refer- 
Ting to an extensive line of Molders’ Tools. 

DELAWARE MARINE Supprty Mre. Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list No. 2, re- 
ferring to Cast Brass and Bronze Hardware, including 
Fast Joint, Loose Joint and Loose Pin Butts, Strap, T 
and Scroll Hinges, Hasps, &¢c., Portlights, Marine Hard- 
ware, Car Trimmings and Ship Fittings, Hex Nuts, Con- 
denser Tube Ferrules, Screw Eyes, Screw Machine Work, 
KC. 

WILKINSON Mre. Company, Binghamton, N. Y.: Illus- 
trated catalogue, with accompanying price-list of chil- 
dren’s Sleighs, Express Wagons, Automobiles, Veloci- 
pedes, Folding Tables, &c. 

LeaceTt & BrotrHer, 301 Pearl street, New York: 
Spray calendar for 1907-1908, giving valuable directions 
for applying dry and liquid sprays to many different 
kinds of fruit and vegetables, together with formule, 
&ec., and referring to Orchard and Potato Dusters. 

KF. N. Peter & Bro., Eagle Fence Works, Newside, 
Pa.: Illustrated catalogue of Steel, Wrought and Cast 
Iron Fencing, Railings, Fire Escapes, Window Guards, 
Cellar Grates, Mangers, Troughs, Tree Guards, general 
Scroll Work, &c. 

MICHIGAN SPROCKET CHAIN CoMPANy, Detroit, Mich.: 
Revised. price-lists of Sprocket and Traction Wheels, is- 
sued under date of May 1, to replace pages in the com- 
pany’s general catalogue No. 5. 

Horton Mre. Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind.: Illustrated 
catalogue referring to Horton Rotary, Horton Whirlpool, 
Globe, American and Western Washing Machines, repairs, 
parts, &e. 

k. B. ApaAMs & Son, Racine, Wis.: Illustrated cata- 
logue No. 5 for 1907-1908, referring to an extensive line 
of Carriage, Wagon and Harness Hardware, Specialties, 
including Robes, Whips, Harness, Brushes, &c. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & Mrc. Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: Catalogue No. 17, with price-list, referring 
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to Southern Queen Combination Grates, Andirons, gen- 
eral foundry products, Royal Hay Presses, Pea Hullers, 
Dise Plows, Dise Harrows, Cultivators, &e. 

Wma. INGLis Wire & Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. : 
Elaborately illustrated catalogue referring to ornamental 
metal work, including Bank and Office Metal Fixtures, 
Elevator Inclosures and Cabs, and Grill Work in iron, 
brass and bronze. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTION. 


HE entertainment side of the National Retail Hard- 
T ware convention at Beston, June 18-21, will be 
strongly emphasized. A committee consisting of dele- 
gates from each of the State associations, together with 
a larger membership from the New England and Con- 
necticut associations and of representatives of 10 promi- 
nent factories, will see to the promotion of good fellow- 
ship. There will also be a committee of ladies, headed 
by Mrs. J. B. Hunter, Boston, wife of President Hunter 
of the New England Association. This committee will 
look after the entertainment of the visiting ladies while 
business sessions of the associations are in progress. 
The New England Association has always featured the 
attendance of ladies during its conventions, and this year 
the idea will be carried much farther than usual, plans 
calling for shopping parties, with a “department store 
iuncheon,” theater matinees and baseball parties. The 
general Entertainment Committee is arranging for an 
afternoon and evening at Wonderland, a large amusement 
park on Boston Harbor. 

Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston will give an excursion 
on the municipal steamer to the penal institutions in 
Boston Harbor, and the opportunity will be open for a 
visit to the plant of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany at Beverly. A ladies’ night banquet and a stag 
“Indian supper” will constitute other functions. The 
whole will be crowned by an excursion to New Britain, 
where the great Hardware factories will be inspected. 


——— ee ——— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


FRoM MAHLMEISTER Bros., Dayton, Ohio, who carry 
a line of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Cutlery, Tools and 
Paints. 

From F. J. Borum, formerly with the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company of St. Louis, who has opened a Hard- 
ware store at 675 Seventh street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

FrRoM THE O’NeIL HARDWARE COMPANY, a new house 
at 1050 Mt. Vernon avenue, Columbus, Obio. 

From Logan & WHALEY, Marshall, Texas, who have 
incorporated their Hardware, Stove, Implement and 
Sporting Goods business, with a capital stock of $50,000. 





From Bonnett & CHANDLER. Danville, Iowa, who 
have succeeded to the Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint 
and Sporting Goods business of Shepherd & Bonnell. 





From NATIONAL HARDWARE COMPANY Of London, Eng- 
land, which has established a buying office in New York 
City at 32 Mercantile Exchange Building, and request 
price-lists and discounts on Heavy Hardware. 


a 


From Furtron Macuine & Vise Company, Lowville, 
N. Y., whose collection of catalogues and other trade 
literature was consumed in the fire on the 19th inst., 
which destroyed the company’s shop, machinery and 


patterns. 
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APPLETON RETAIL MERCHANTS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE Retail Merchants’ Association-established in Apple- 
T ton, Wis., about a year ago has, we are advised, 
justified the expectations of those who were instrumental 
in forming the organization. Among other reforms 
brought about as a result of united action on the part of 
the city’s retailers was the abolition of advertising in 
such unprofitable mediums as hotel registers, score cards, 
theater programmes, &c. With the success which has 
thus far attended their efforts, the officers of the associa- 
tion are just now considering the practicability of start- 
ing a credit bureau, the idea being to issue to the mem- 
bers a book containing the names of all patrons, together 
with their rating in the matter of credit. As of general 
interest to merchants, especially those who may be minded 
to inaugurate a movement of this sort in their own 
towns, we reproduce the constitution and by-laws of the 
Appleton Association below: 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

This body shall be known as The Merchants’ Association of 
Appleton, Wis., and is formed without capital stock, to advance 
the business interests of the merchants of the city of Appleton, 
to secure harmony among its members in carrying out this ob- 
ject, and also to promote the interests of the city of Appleton. 

ArTIcLe II. 

The affairs of the association shall be managed by a board 
who shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
each year, and shall hold office 


of nine directors 

meeting of the association in 
until their successors have been elected. 
ARTICLE ITI. 

Che directors shall have power to make such rules and regu- 

may be necessary to secure the objects stated in 

governed by the by- 


lations as 
Article I of this constitution, and shall be 
laws hereinafter enacted. 

‘These articles may be altered or amended by a majority vote 
at any annual meeting of the association, provided that written 
notice of the proposed alteration or amendment shall have been 
a previous meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 


read at 


MEMBERS 


Sec. 1. The membership of this association shall be com- 
such merchants doing business in the city of Appleton 


h been elected to membership and have signed the 


posed of 


on and by-laws 

Any merchant doing business in the city of Appleton 
eligible for membership. Those wishing to join shall 
application, through the Committee on Membership, who 
the same to the next meeting of the association, 
and if on ballot not more than five votes are cast against the 
candidate he shall, on signing the constitution and by-laws, be 
con a member. 

Sec. 3. A member wishing to withdraw shall give written 
notice of his intention, through the same committee, and if 
there are no charges pending against him and the treasurer shall 
report him clear on the books his withdrawal shall take effect. 


shall submit 


ARTICLE II.—OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 

Sec. 1. The Board of Directors provided for in the constitu- 
tion shall meet immediately after their election and shall elect 
from their number a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, who shall each hold office for one year and until 
their successors shall have been elected. 

Sec. 2. These officers shall, between meetings of the associa 
tion, constitute an executive committee to manage its affairs, 
subject to the approval of the full Board of Directors. 

. The president shall, as early as practicable after 
his election, appoint tlre following standing committees—viz. : 

i. A Committee on Membership, which shall receive and re- 
port on applications for membership and withdrawals. 

2. An Advisory Committee of fifteen members, who shall, 
each, as fairly as possible, represent a different line of business, 
and of which the president shall be chairman. 

3. A Committee on Appeals, through which a member who 
deems himself aggrieved by any decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee may appeal to the association at a regular meeting. 

4. A Committee on Finance, which shall have supervision of 
the receipts and expenditures of the association and shall report 
upon the same when called upon. 

*. All committees, unless otherwise specified, shall consist 
of three members. : 
ARTICLE III.—MERTINGS. 


Sec. 3 


Sec. 1. Regular meetings of the association shall be held 
on the third Friday in each month and an annual meeting shall 
be held on the third Friday of February in each year. 

Sec. 2. The president may at any time, and on the written 
request of at least five members, call a special meeting, of which 
two days’ notice shall be given, by mail, to each member, and at 
all regular and special meetings seven members shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, and the recognized 
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rules of order of parliamentary bodies shall be observed in all 


meetings. 


ARTICLE IV.—FErFs AND DUES. 


The expenses of the association shall be met by an entrance 
fee of $1 and reguiar dues of $1 every six months from each 
member, and the same shail be payable in advance. 


ARTICLE V.—ALTERATIONS. 


These by-laws may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the association by a majority of the members pres- 
ent, provided that such alterations or amendments shall have 
been submitted in writing at a previous meeting. 


—>-e—___ 


STEVENS READY REFERENCE TAGS. 


ITH a view to familiarizing both the merchant and 
W consumer with the exact uses of the many 
models comprised in its extensive and varied line, the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is attaching 
tags containing detailed 
information, points of 
merit, &., to all of its 
lirearms. The tags are 
red in color, and 38% in. 
wide and 6% in. high. 
The face of the tag, as 
reproduced herewith in 
reduced size, gives par- 
ticulars under the head 
of points of merit, range, 
cleaning and guarantee. 
On the back of the tag 
are some pointers in re- 
gard to the proper care 
of the Arm, its weight, 
length of barrel, list 
price, together with blank 
— spaces for noting the cost 


how 


POINTS OF MERIT 


RANGE 


CLEANING 


. 
GUARANTEE 





J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S.A 


and seHing price. It is, of 
that the 

more a merchant and his 
clerks know about the goods they handle the better it 
is for the customer wishing information and in the mar- 
ket for a Firearm. On this account the 
will doubtless be appreciated by the trade as a move in 
the right direction. 

+e 


Stevens Peadu Reference 


ictual Size 3% av 6% In, 
‘ 


Taq. 


course, obvious 


Stevens tags 


Tue trademark represented herewith is used by the 
Clark-Horrocks Company, Utica, N. Y., in connection 
with its product of Fishing Tackle. It will 

TK be observed that it is suggestive of the name 

U of the city in which the goods thus branded 
are made. Just now the company is calling 

attention to a prize advertising competition, which will- 
close July 1. Relative to the contest a circular has been 
issued in which a number of pictorial advertising elec- 
trotypes are reproduced, which the company is prepared 
to loan to merchants for use in advertisements in their 
local papers. Cuts of the trademark will also be fur- 
nished, it being necessary to use either the trademark or 
pictorial electrotypes or both to make the advertisements 
eligible for the contest. 


CLARENCE F’, CHATFIELD, who for nine years past has 
been advertising manager for two of New York City’s 
large department stores, has returned to the general ad- 
vertising field, in which he was engaged before he took up 
retail advertising work for these stores. Mr. Chatfield 
came to New York 10 years ago from Owego, Tiog: 
County, N. Y., where he had conducted an advertising 
bureau, and for a year was associated with Gillam & 
Shaughnessy, well known in the general advertising field. 
Mr. Chatfield has opened an office in the Mercantile Li- 
brary Building, 18 Astor place, New York, and is pre- 
pared to furnish first-class copy, illustrations and plans 
for advertisers in all lines. With his extensive experi- 
ence in this line of work he is well qualified to render 
efficient service. He will gladly explain his terms and 
methods of working upon request. 
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Export Trade Topics. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ON EXPORT TRADE. 


Seventh Article.—FOREIGN DRAFTS. 
| drafts are usually “sold ”’—that is, dis- 
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counted—-in New York. There exists no good rea- 
son why every manufacturer doing an export business 
should not avail himself of this means of obtaining 
prompt cash for his foreign shipments and giving his 
foreign customers the benefit of his cash discounts, if so 
disposed. Many American manufacturers have a curious 
hesitation about discounting this sort of paper. Some of 
them, who do not wish to impose the hardship of requir- 
ing cash remittances by their customers, forward their 
documents to bankers for collection only, making no ef- 
fort to discount them. Sometimes their customers, who 
are more familiar than they with the practice in foreign 
banking, object to the loss of cash discounts which are 
not allowed them, because they know that it would have 
been perfectly easy for the manufacturer to have cashed 
his draft in full in New York upon the sailing of the 
ship carrying the goods. 

The explanation of the attitude of such manufactur- 
ers very likely lies in an imperfect comprehension of 
foreign banking methods, and particularly of the dis- 
tinction between asking their home bank to discount 
their note and asking a foreign exchange banker to dis- 
couot a foreign documentary draft. Frequently, doubt- 
less, manufacturers fear to curtail their current banking 
loans or accommodations by discounting this other sort 
of paper. That fear is groundless. 


Domestic Discounts Not Influenced by Foreign Drafts. 

The foreign exchange banker usually knows nothing 
and cares less as to what outstanding domestic paper 
the manufacturer may be obligated for. It does not al- 
ways matter whether the drawer of a foreign draft which 
it is desired to discount be known personally or through 
experience to the foreign banker. It is usually sufficient 
that his rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s books be satis- 
factory, although it would probably be better to be suita- 
bly introduced. In this case the banker does not inquire 
what other paper the manufacturer has outstanding. 
He is not in the least interested as to how the manu- 
facturer’s local bank account stands; not even as to how 
much other foreign exchange he may have discounted 
with other foreign bankers. He looks to the reported 
rating of the manufacturer, to the security offered by 
the bill of lading and the value of the goods, as shown 
by invoices and insurance certificate. 

Some kinds of goods are regarded as less desirable 
security than others, and a foreign banker may restrict 
the amount of foreign exchange that he is himself will- 
ing to carry for a manufacturer in proportion to that 
manufacturer's reported means. But even then other for- 
eign bankers are quite willing to take on any such sur- 
plus of bills, never asking how much banker No. 1 has 
outstanding. One export house in New York with a rat- 
ing and an actual capital of only $100,000 discounts $100,- 
000 worth of foreign drafts almost every week in the 
year. 

Banker Amply Protected. 

The basis of this business, then, is entirely different 
from the ordinary discounting operations with which the 
manufacturer may be more familiar. In “ documentary ” 
foreign drafts—that is, those accompanied by full sets 
of shipping documents—the foreign exchange banker not 
only has the drawer’s signature and an agency rating of 
its value, but is further protected by the fact, as shown 
by experience, that probably nine-tenths (in value) of 
all foreign documentary drafts are duly or ultimately 
covered in full. He is protected by the security of the 
merchandise as represented by the bills of lading in his 
possession, remaining his property until the documents 
are given up. In case of total loss or partial damage he 
is protected by the insurance. 
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Hence even at the worst, if the banker is obliged to 
look to the goods because of default in payment by both 
drawee and drawer, the risk is reduced by such an 
amount as may be realized from a sale or other disposal 
of the goods, and does not in any case reach the total 
amount involved. 

The custom of discounting foreign documentary drafts 
is indeed so common that the shipper who does not fol- 
low it is the rare exception. The business in consequence 
is an enormous one. There are a great many very large 
bankers in New York who handle nothing but foreign 
exchange, and some of them are reported to do as much 
occasionally as $1,000,000 a day. Recently many of the 
regular banking institutions and trust companies have 
opened foreign exchange departments for the express 
purpose of catering to and taking care of this class of 
business. 


Drafts Sold Subject to the Surrender 


of the documents to consignee upon acceptance of the 
draft naturally receive a more careful scrutiny by bank- 
ers who are asked to buy (that is, discount) them. In 
this case the standing and reputation of the foreign 
drawee may be asked, but usually foreign exchange 
bankers know nothing about any but the very largest 
foreign merchants, and care little. Their recourse is on 
the drawer, the documents and the probabilities of the 
case. 

It is seldom difficult for a well rated manufacturer to 
sell all the foreign bills he may desire, even if they are 
“documeuts for acceptance.” It should be understood 
that foreign “draft” and “ bill of exchange” are inter- 
changeable terms, and that when “ buying” or “ selling” 
such drafts is spoken of, “ discounting” is, perhaps, the 
more proper term, although the shipper suffers no loss 
in the operation. Bankers may, however, refuse to 
negotiate a bill, for example, because of the character 
of the market on which it is drawn, or because he has 
already a superfluity of bills on a certain market. But 
other bankers may be glad to get hold of precisely that 
bill. 

Foreign Exchange Brokers. 


Some houses doing a very large foreign business reg- 
ularly employ a foreign exchange broker for the sole 
purpose of placing their drafts with foreign exchange 
bankers and securing the best available rates of exchange. 
Such brokers make a business of doing nothing else and 
usually receive a small fraction of 1 per cent. as com- 
mission. As rates of exchange fluctuate from day to 
day and also differ on the same day between bankers, 
dependent upon the supply of or desire for bills by each, 
their employment is an advantage by large shippers. 

Although their intermediary may be avoided by small 
or occasional shippers, still the introduction that they 
can give to bankers and their advice to manufacturers 
is often of considerable value. Indeed, in the case of an 
out of town manufacturer who has no New York office, 
an arrangement with a reliable foreign exchange broker 
here would seem to be preferable to the alternative of 
passing his foreign bills through his local bank. The 
latter is usually a costly proceeding, as well as unde- 
sirable in ways that are sufficiently obvious. 


How to Draw Foreign Drafts. 


As a principle all foreign drafts ought to be drawn in 
sterling; that is, in English currency of pounds, shillings 
and pence. Exception may be made in the case of French 
or German bills, which may be drawn in the currency of 
those countries, and bills on certain parts of the world 
are sometimes drawn in “gold” dollars, as specifically 
distinguished from “trade” or any other sort of loca! 
dollar. But London is still the financial center of the 
world. It is the great clearing house for transactions 
between all the nations. The New York banker who buys 
a draft seldom forwards it direct to a corresponding bank 
in the place on which it is drawn. It is first sent to the 
New York banker’s London house or correspondent and is 
there by them floated on the London exchange market, 
often very much as it was first floated by the manufac- 
turer on the New York market, with the result that the 
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London bank who takes it ultimately forwards it to desti- 
nation. 

The rule should be never to draw in American money 
when it can be avoided. The manufacturer whose invoice 
amounts to $500, for example, will in the end recover less 
than that amount if he draws for exactly $500. Foreign 
exchange as well as banker’s commission and interest 
must be taken into account besides corresponding bank’s 
charges for collection, postage, certain foreign bill stamps, 
&e. 

Before drawing a foreign draft it is usual to ascertain 
the day’s rate of exchange in New York for sterling and 
for bills of the special character in question and then 
convert the amount or the invoice from dollars into 
pounds, shillings and pence, according to such ruling rate. 
The rate of exchange quoted in New York covers bank 
charges, interest, &c., hence if $500 be converted into 
pounds sterling at the proper rate and the bill be then 
“ discounted ” at a New York banker’s the shipper will or 
ought to receive a check for exactly $500. His customer, 
the drawee, pays the charges involved and will make no 
objection, because perfectly familiar with this method of 
business, although he would be certain to protest were 
the bill drawn in dollars and the invoice value supple- 
mented by bank charges; yet if this is not done the ship- 
per realizes just so much less money than he has antici- 
pated. 

(To be continued.) 


TRADE WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


HE letter given herewith comes to us from a manu- 

facturer in this country, and is from a merchant 

in Manila, who is endeavoring to market American ma- 

chinery and supplies in the Philippines as an agent there 

for leading American houses. Reference is thus made to 

some of the difficulties he encounters in seeking a mar- 
ket for American products: 

Your circular letter of January 21 with enclosure of 
printed matter reaches me by mail of to-day. 

Although well knowing the excellence of your Boats 
there will be no sale for them here, largely for the fol- 
lowing reason: Congress has seen fit to impose a duty of 
30 per cent. ad valorem on such Boats as you make. Be- 
fore doing so it printed the proposed bill and mailed 
copies to prominent manufacturers, and also printed it 
in leading trade papers. The few protests from manufac- 
turers were printed in the Senate Document covering the 
matter, and I note none from you or any other manufac- 
turer of Boats. It appears then that You were perfectly 
willing to have your goods excluded from the Philippines 
by a prohibitive tariff, and I cannot quite see why now 
they are excluded by your own indifference, you ask me 
to attempt to sell them. 

As Boats come by cubic measurement on vessels, 40 
cu. ft. counting as a ton, the Boat being cubed up accord- 
ing to its largest dimensions, the freight is heavy, and 
would be a bad enough handicap without the addition of 
30 per cent. duty. 

In the above criticism of your lack of interest in 
Philippine matters, you are not alone as coming under it. 
Scarcely an American manufacturer has ever raised a 
finger to help make conditions such as to make his goods 
Salable here. It seems to be “the Philippines be 
blanked ’’ with you all when Congress has us on the grid- 
iron, and, later on, when Congress has us bound hand and 
foot we get letters from you gentlemen, saying: “ Why 
the devil don’t you sell more of our goods?” Funny, 
isn’t it? 

—--—— <pom 

THE ATKINSON-WILLIAMS HarpWarE Company, Fort 
Smith, Ark., wholesale Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Wagons, Buggies, Tinware, Stoves and Ranges, 
has just completed a new store building, 100 x 130 ft., 
four stories and basement, located at the corner of Fourth 
street and Rogers avenue. The stock and offices of the 
company are now being moved into the new quarters, 
which, being built especially for wholesale purposes, af- 
ford every needed facility in the handling of business. 


NEVADA Harpware & Suppty Company, Reno, Nev., 
has increased its capitalization from $50,000 to $500,000. 
The company now has about completed a new building 
of three stories and basement, 50 x 140 ft. in size. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


THe C, A. C. AXE Company, Boston, Mass., repre- 
sented by M. T. Christopher, 97-101 Warren street, New 
York, sales manager, is installing a gas making plant 
using anthracite coal. This action was necessary as the 
present demand for this Hand Made Chopping Axe covers 
approximately the product for the remainder of the year. 
The new plant, costing $10,000, will supply enough gas 
to operate the works and heat the steel in welding, in- 
creasing the productive capacity, it is expected, a third. 
The company manufactures the Michigan Pattern Axe, 
Single and Double Bit and the Dayton Single Bit. The 
Axes are thin, tough and black finished and will, it is 
stated, stay sharp. 

LANDON P. SmitH and other representatives of the 
American File Sharpener Company, 296 Broadway, N. 
Y., will be in attendance at the conventions of the Mas- 
ter Car Builders and the Master Mechanics, scheduled 
for Atlantic City, June 12-19, inclusive. Practical dem- 
onstrations in how to restore the cutting edges of Files, 
that apparently have been worn out, by the use of the 
File Sharpener made by this company will be given. 

THe Arrow CaN Company, 35 Warren street, New 
York, manufacturer of the Arrow Can for ashes, garbage 
and general use, has appointed Thos. Davidson Mfg. 
Company, Montreal, Canada, sole agent and manufac- 
turer for Canada. New illustrated literature designed 
for both the domestic and Canadian market has just been 
issued. 

THe Waite Lity WAasHer Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
has changed its name to the White Lily Mfg. Company. 
The change was deemed desirable since in addition te 
the original line of Washing Machines and Gasoline En- 
gines, the company has taken on and is now manufac- 
turing several other articles. In all other respects the 
company is the same as before. 

W. F. STEPHENSON has resigned his position as gen- 
eral sales manager of Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., to accept the second vice-presidency 
of Barnes & Miller Hardware Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
to which position he was elected on May 4. Mr. Stephen- 
son was formerly, for a number of years, connected with 
the Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
The Barnes & Miller Hardware Company succeeded the 
old house of Thomas, Barnes & Miller in November last 
and has since increased its capital, added to its facili- 
ties, taken on other lines and reached out into new terri- 
tory. 

Paut E. Derrick, publisher of “ Derrick’s British 
Report,” London, England, will make his annual visit to 
America in June, to discuss with American manufac- 
turers the practical problems connected with the placing 
of new brands of goods on the British markets, and for 
the betterment of trade in proprietary goods already in- 
troduced. His address during his stay will be care 
Hardware Club, Postal Telegraph Building, New York, 
June 1 to 5, and June 20 to 25; and Annex Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 10 to 15. 

THe McCrum-Howett Company, 46 and 48 East 
Twentieth street, New York, announces it has determined 
that in the future the entire product of the company 
shall bear the general trade name, Richmond. Hereafter 
the trade will be furnished with Richmond Boilers, 
Richmond Radiators, Richmond Furnaces and Richmond 
Sanitary Enameled Ware. The company states that it 
will retain the name of Uniontown and apply it to the 
particular type of radiation with which that name has 
heen identified in the past. It will also retain the names 
Acme, Corinth, Acme-Pin and Richmond-Wall, and apply 
them to those particular Radiators under which names 
the trade has known them heretofore. The entire Radi- 
ator family, however, will be known as Richmond 
Radiators. This decision was brought about through the 
belief that it would be easier for the trade and the public 
generally to concentrate attention upon the word Rich- 
mond than if the company retained a variety of trade 
names for its various products, and that the fusion of 
a single trade name with the firm’s title will be more 
easily accomplished than if a greater number of names 
were employed. 
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A MANUFACTURER’S SAMPLE ROOM. 


HE handsome office of the Corbin Cabinet Lock Com- 
T pany, 21 Warren street, New York, affords an ex- 
ample of an excellent method of displaying samples. In 
the palatial samjje room shown in Fig. 1 the idea is in- 
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York, while the metal trimmings and embellishments are 
also the product of the company’s plant, especially de- 
signed for the places they occupy. Selected walnut is 
used for the paneling, which is trimmed with dark oak, 
the pronounced grain of the latter affording just the 
needed contrast and finish. There are also several large 





Fig. 1.—Sample Room of Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New York City. 


troduced on a large scale, but it could readily be adopted 
by retail merchants in displaying different classes of 
goods and smaller lines of samples. 


The Room Itself, 


as will be gathered from the photograph, merits exten- 
sive description. No pains or expense were spared in pro- 








Fig. 2.—Method of Accommodating Samples. 


viding furnishings of the richest and most harmonious 
charaeter. The woodwork was all made and set up in the 
company’s own factory and shipped knocked down to New 


leather panels handsomely carved and stained, one of 
which is shown in the picture behind the lounge built 
into the wall. This lounge is upholstered in leather to 
match the panel, as are the numerous easy chairs scat- 
tered about the room, while the massive oval table shown 
in the foreground of the picture is covered with a single 
hide. 
Sample Boards. 


An observer entering the room would hardly imagine 
that it contained any samples of goods—the handles or 
pulls on the sample boards which line the walls might 
easily be mistaken for ornaments. On drawing out one 
of the boards, however, as in Fig. 2, the system becomes 
entirely clear. Each board is attached by swivel hinges 
to a stout upright piece or base, which runs in a slide 
extending back into the wall. When the slide is pushed 
in the panel on the front of the board is flush with the 
wall and lines up with the other panels as shown in the 
eut. When pulled out the upright base is held steady 
and prevented from sagging by a stop bolt at the bottom, 
shown in the cut. The swivel hinges enable the operator 
to swing the sample board at will. 

A feature of special convenience is the fact that the 
sample boards are constructed with a removable panel in 
the center on which articles are fastened. This makes it 
possible to release the panels by a turn of the buttons 
shown in the cut, so that a group of samples may be 
moved about at will or one set may be removed and an- 
other substituted without disturbing the fastenings. The 
padlocks shown in the cut are attached by locking them 
into brass screw eyes, while beside each lock there is a 
brass hook on which are hung the accompanying keys. 


—_——_9-+-—_—__—_— 


ALLESSANDRO SQUADRILLE, Suorsola Cariati 5, Corso 
Victor Emanele, Naples, Italy, is intending to represent 
American manufacturers of Hardware lines in Italy, 
Austria, France, Germany and other European countries. 
Mr. Squadrille was formerly in the coral business, which 
he has sold out. We are informed that he is a well edu- 
cated man of about 35 years of age, speaks English, 
German, French and Italian and is regarded as a prac- 
tical business man. 
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CATALOGUE OF MORLEY-MURPHY HARD- 
WARE COMPANY. 


ORLEY-MURPHY HARDWARE COMPANY, Green 
Bay, Wis., has issued a new general catalogue, 
which it is distributing to its customers. The book is im- 
posing in appearance, substantially bound and contains 
1262 pages. It is divided into 14 comprehensive 
departments, as follows: Builders’ Hardware; Mis- 
cellaneous Hardware; Agricultural and Construction 
Tools; Lanterns, Lamps and Oilers; Mechanics’ Tools; 
Pipe Fittings, Hose, Belting, &c.; Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
Brushes, &¢.: House Furnishing Goods, Wooden Ware, 
Tinware, Stoves, &¢.: Bolts, Serews, Heavy Hardware, 
&e.: Cutlery, Silverware, Clocks, Watches, Cut Glass, 
&e.: Fishing Tackle, Guns, Ammunition, &c.; Sporting 
Goods, Bicycles and Sundries and Saddlery Hardware 
and Harness. About half the books are bound, the re- 
mainder being of loose leaf character. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Union Caliper Company. 

The Union Caliper Company, Fitchburg, Mass., is 
manufacturing a line of spring dividers and outside and 
inside calipers. The dividers have springs constructed 
to fit the hand and prevent side deflection in the legs 
of the tool, and of ample strength to retain the position 
in which the tool is set. Nuts hardened to run smoothly 
are used on the outside calipers, and the screws have flat 
top thread, for strength and wearing qualities. The 
inside calipers have points which are of correct shape and 
properly matched. 


Disston Chromol Hack Saw Blades. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., are manu- 
facturing Chromol hack saw blades, the special fea- 
tures of which are strength, maintenance of cutting edge 
and true cutting. The material in the blade possesses the 
peculiar qualities of high speed steel, making it specially 
adapted for blades to be used in cutting metal. The 
material takes the special hardening and tempering, so 
that the teeth of the blade will not crumble off, but is 
tough and strong and maintains its cutting edge for an 
unusually long period of time. The teeth are milled in, 
which gives a square cutting edge to the points, as well 
as the proper pitch or angle for cutting metal. In the 
blade the entire square cutting edge of the tooth comes in 
contact with the work, this being brought about by the 
manner in which it is toothed and by the improved 
method of setting the teeth, both of which insure rapid 
and true cutting. The company also makes milling cut- 
ters (saws) from the same class of steel as it uses for 
the hack saw blades. 


Wright Wire Company. 


Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of an extensive line of wire and wire products, 
is now turning out of its No. 3 mill, at Palmer, Mass.., 
large quantities of wire picture cord, a commodity which 
it added to its line not long ago. The company states that 
it intends to keep its output up to the highest possible 
standard, which it is in a position to do, since, unlike 
many manufacturers of picture cord, it draws its own 
wire. 

+e : 


Hill-Standard Wheels. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Company, Anderson, Ind., large 
user of wheels, has equipped a plant for the manufac- 
ture of steel and rubber tired wheels, such as are used 
for children’s wagons, go-carts, baby carriages, &c. The 
method of manufacture is based on the principle of mak- 
ing all parts exact duplicates of each other, and mak- 
ing each part by a special machine made for that ex- 
press purpose. For example, the tires are:rolled in a 
special machine, and welded in a special electric welder; 
the holes in the rim are all made at one operation; the 
spokes all riveted at once, while the wheel is held in a 
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true position in a steel die. The steel die is so con- 
structed that it is possible to put any desired tension on 
all spokes at once; a very desirable feature, insuring true 
running wheels, and wheels that will stay true as the 
tension is even on the spokes. At present the company 
makes a large variety of sizes and styles, and shortly will 
be prepared to make all the sizes common to the trade. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the Hill tangent wheel, 12 in. in diam- 
eter, %-in. rubber tire, 16 spokes of No. 12 wire, 7-16 x 
2% in. hub. The wheel is particularly adapted for use on 
all children’s vehicles that are self-propelled, or any 
wheel requiring a torsion on the hub. With the use of 





Fig. 1.—Hill Tangent Wheel. 


the tangent spoke wheel the tendency to break the spokes 
is entirely eliminated, as the torsion on the hub 
creates a direct tensile strain on half the spokes, and 
when the torsion comes in the opposite direction, this 
tensile strain is taken by the other half of the spokes. 
The spokes in the whee] shown in Figs. 1 and 2 cross each 
other, thus taking advantage of the tangent principle to 
the fullest extent possible. This wheel can be furnished 
with different sizes and styles of hubs, also steel or rub- 
ber tires of different sizes, and can be furnished enameled, 
tinned or galvanized. ‘The wheel shown in Fig. 3 repre- 
sents a 10-in. wheel, 14-in. rubber tire, 12 spokes of No. 12 
wire, % x 1% in. hub. This is the style wheel largely 
used on collapsible go-carts. The spokes of this wheel 





Fig. 2.—-Side View of Tangent Wheel. 


do not cross each other, yet the spokes are tangent. With 
this construction the tangent principle is not taken ad- 


vantage of as fully as in the wheel shown in Figs. 1 and | 


2, but this wheel is designed for a different use, and for 
this particular service the tangent principle is not so 
essential, as there is no torsion on the hub of this wheel. 
This wheel should be strong enough to sustain a vertical 
load and the hub should be held firmly in position, so as 





Fig. 3.—Rubber Tired Wheel. 


to take a side strain; and for this service the wheel is 
particularly fitted. The stampings in this wheel are 
heavy, and for that reason the wheel will sustain a com- 
paratively heavy vertical load. This construction of wheel 
is recommended for all service, such as boys’ wagons, go- 
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carts and baby carriages. It can be furnished in various 
sizes and styles of hub, also steel or rubber tires of dif- 
ferent sizes, and can be furnished enameled, tinned or 
galvanized. Figs. 4 and 5 show the detailed construction 
of the hub of different style wheels. The stampings are 
extra heavy and so constructed that they are wrapped 
firmly about the wire, making practically a homogeneous 
mass. The stampings can be changed so as to comply 
with the different services for which the wheels are in- 






Fig. 4.—Detailed Construction of Hubs, Side View. 
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that there is no drip or waste. There are three rotors, 
shown in Fig. 2, one each for meat, vegetables and for 
pulverizing various articles, including coffee. Among 
special features of the chopper the following are men- 
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tended. The company is equipped to make al] its stamp- 
ings and every part entering into the manufacture of 
these wheels, and for this reason has absolute control] of 
the output. This places the company in a position to 
supply the wants of customers, be they ever so large. 
The wheels, being made by patented and special ma- 
chinery throughout, and each part being made a duplicate 
of each other similar part, gives, when finished, wheels 
of the same size and style that are exactly like each other 
wheel. The diameters of the wheels do not vary, this 





Fig. 5.—Detailed Construction of Hubs, Front View. 


being a very strong feature, especially with the rubber 
tired wheel. When furnishing tires to renew old ones, 
these diameters being the same, there is no trouble about 
the new tires fitting the old wheel. The company has 
improved and patented special machinery for making and 
placing the rubber tires, and by this method each tire 
is made absolutely the same circumference, thus further 
carrying out the idea of making all parts duplicate. This 
standardization of rubber tires and wheels is a great con- 
venience, especially where rubber tired wheels are used 
for hand cars, tricycles and foot and hand propelled 
vehicles, on which the wear on the rubber tire of the drive 
wheel is excessive, calling for a frequent renewal of rub- 


ber tires. 
——— »-e—___—__ 


The Dana Food Chopper. 





The Dana Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is offering 
the food chopper shown herewith. It is made with two 





Fig. 1.—The Dana Food Chopper. 


parts to clean, the rotor and shell. The rotor is removed 
by loosening the thumbscrew, which also holds the handle 
in place, leaving the shell open and free for cleaning. It 
is pointed out that no uncut food is left in the shell, and 










Pulverizing Rotor. 


Fig. 2.—The Three Rotor Cutters. 


tioend: That the improved cutting is due to the effective 
way in which the spirals on each rotor carry food to the 
cutter; that the cutters are self-sharpening: that the 
edges are always held in contact and that, since it cuts at 
an oblique angle instead of squarely, it is easy to operate 
and cannot break in operation. The chopper is made in 
three sizes: No. 20, weight 3% Ib.; No. 40, 484 Ib., and 
No. 60, 8 Ib., the latter for restaurants, &c. 


——— + 





Huber Account Register. 


The account register shown in the accompanying cut 
is made by the Huber Account Register Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., which offers it in connection with an account 
keeping system which it has evolved. The cabinet is con- 
structed of oak, with curved sides and paneled back, and 
is said to he finely finished throughout. The leaves 





Huber Account Register. 


which support the account slips are of carbonized leather 
pressboard, protected on four sides by metal binding. 
Aluminum leaves are furnished if desired. The springs 
which hold the charge slips are made of piano steel 
wire, and, it is claimed, will never lose their tension, 
which is even and strong at all points of contact with 
the charge slip, holding it firmly in an upright position. 
At the same time the spring can be easily raised with 
the finger tip for the purpose of filing additional slips. 
Each register is equipped with a removable metal index, 
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which may easily be arranged to accommodate an in- 
crease or decrease in number of accounts under any let- 
ter, an arrangement which makes the register self-index- 
ing. Numerous advantages are claimed for the system 
in connection with which the register is used, among 
which are the following: It is a one writing system, re- 
quiring no bookkeeping; accounts are always up to. date; 
it affords a positive method of limiting accounts; it pre- 
vents forgetting delinquent accounts; it reduces the 
number of disputes with customers; its name and record 
cards afford positive tabulated information, ready at any 
moment; its daily detail system sheets form a complete 
record of daily transactions. Several sizes are offered, 
according to the number of accounts which a merchant 
needs to keep. The entire cabinet, with its complete 
record, may be easily accommodated in the office safe, 
where it is protected against fire. The company will 
send full details of its system to any merchant on ap- 
plication. 

re 


Covert Stall Hitchers. 


Covert Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y., is placing on the 
market a stal] hitching device which obviates the neces- 
sity of a manger, and permits the horse 
to feed off the floor and eat the hay with 
perfect freedom and safety. The rope 
is always taut, so that there is no dan- 
ger of the animal getting his foot over 
the tie rope or strap. The accompanying 
illustration is broken away to show the 
interior construction. The pipe is 1 in. 
in diameter inside and is provided with 
caps at top and bottom, with two holes 
for attaching to a stall with bolts or 
screws. The top cap is fitted with a 
roller, over which a rope runs when the 
horse is moving about in the stall. The 
roller is kept in place by a 5-16-in. stove 
bolt, which can be easily replaced should 
occasion require. To the %-in. cotton 

rope the company’s No. 760 %-in. jockey 

Cth ~~ loop snaps are attached at each end, one 

to be fastened to the bridle or halter 

ring and the other to the weight which runs up and 

down inside the pipe. The weight weighs 1 Ib., which is 

sufficiently heavy to take up slack rope. The whole fix- 

ture is japanned, giving it a nice, bright finish, and the 

snaps are X C plated. The total weight of the hitcher is 
8 Ib. 





——_—__<<-e— - 
Combination Bathroom Novelties. 


The Novelty Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., is of- 
fering the trade some new designs in bathroom fittings. 
The two pieces here illustrated are a combination tub 
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Fig. 1.—Combination Tub Sponge Fig. 2. -—-Combination Glass 
and Soap Holder. and Tooth Brush Holder. 


sponge and soap holder (Fig. 1) and a combination glass 
and tooth brush holder (Fig. 2). The former is made of 
heavy solid brass wire, heavily nickeled and highly fin- 
ished. It has a depth of 12 in. and a width of 7in. The 
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soap dish is placed below the sponge holder in this piece, 
thus preventing soapy water from falling on the sponge 
after the latter has been wrung out. The combination 
glass and tooth brush bolder is also made of solid brass 
with a cast base and is heavily nickeled and highly pol- 
ished. It will hold six tooth brushes. The manufac- 
turers state that this piece is made from extra stock and 
is very durable and substantial. 
—_———__3--@—____—_- 


Improved Independent Two Row Riding 
Cultivator. 


The riding cultivator shown in the accompanying cut 
is manufactured by the J. S. Rowell Mfg. Company, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. The cultivator is furnished with a 
spring seat and the spring pressure is independent on each 
shovel and bar, permitting light or heavy pressure, as 
desired. The wheels guide the beams, controlled by feet 





Improved Independent Two-Row Riding Cultivator. 


on the levers. The pivot axle device is simple and strong, 
the wheels being locked to run straight when turning. 
Each bar being separate and independent from every 
other one and governed by itself, can be set anywhere on 
the frame, which is referred to as an improvement over 
shovels rigid on one beam. Center beams and shovels 
are furnished when ordered, to go in place of shields, to 
make a field cultivator. 
—— -—-_~-o-oe 


The Dunham Flexible Land Roller. 





J. W. Dunham & Son, Berea, Ohio, are offering the 
patented flexible land roller shown in the accompanying 
eut. The roller adjusts itself to all uneven ground, roll- 
ing a dead furrow and back furrow the same as on level 
ground. The bearings are about 6 in. long and are made 
of hard maple, making them similar to that of a car jour- 
nal. This feature, together with the oil tube in each box, 
makes a journal, it is explained, that is positively dust 


The Dunham Flevible Land Roller. 





proof. The roller is constructed with open concave heads 
or solid steel heads. The roller is equipped with weight 
boxes in the rear and front of the machine to eliminate 
neck weight and the roller can be weighted as desired. 
The shaft projects beyond the machine but slightly, per- 
mitting rolling close to trees or fences. The seat can be 
taken off and set in the rear of the machine, if desired. 
This is referred to as a good feature when a boy is doing 
the rolling, as there is no danger of his falling under the 
machine. 
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Adjustable Pipe Lifter and Holder. 


Davis-Hansen Company, Oshkosh, Wis., manufacture 
the Oshkosh patent adjustable pipe lifter and holder, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, as an aid in 
handling long lengths of pipe in vertical position such 
as is required in the piping and repairing of wells. The 





Adjustable Pipe Lifter and Holder. 


tool consists of a pivoted lifting lever with a link grip 
and two cast iron pipe jaws mounted on a malleable 
cast base. The lifting link grips the pipe automatically 
when the lever is depressed and is likewise released when 
it is raised. After a lift is made and before the link is 
loosened the pipe is gripped by the jaws, which are tight- 
ened by pressure on the foot lever. The faces of the 
jaws are hollowed in the center to receive the pipe and 
engage at either side through a series of intermeshing 
rack teeth. The point of fulcrum on the lifting lever 
can be changed by loosening the set screw in the pivoted 
collar through which it passes and may be shortened or 
lengthened as desired. The tool is claimed to be not 
only serviceable and durable, but fast working and easy 
of operation. 
——— —-e____ 


Osborn Christmas Tree Holder. 


Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is offering a 
novelty in the way of the Christmas tree holder here 
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Osborn Christmas Tree Holder. 


shown. The upper view represents it in position, as when 
holding a tree, while the lower indicates how it can be 
taken apart and folded for packing in the individual box 
in which it comes. The legs are of hardwood, finished 


in appropriate green. Two steel face plates, one on the 
top and one on the bottom, are riveted pivotally to the 
legs, so that they can be folded together, or spread out 
for holding the tree. Small guards on the steel face 
plates hold the legs in the proper position. The large 
spike shown in the cut is inserted through the hole in the 
center of the face plates and driven into the tree. The 
braces are of steel and detachable, as indicated. The fea- 
tures especially commended by the manufacturer are 
the neat lines and finished appearance of the holder, its 
compactness and strength and the simplicity of its con- 
struction making it easy and quick to make ready for use 
or take down and pack. 
—_—_—__~>--@e—______ 


The Prisco Sanitary Sink Strainer. 





The Pritchard-Strong Company, Rochester, N. Y., is 
offering the sanitary sink strainer illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Tbe body is especially durable, consisting only of one 





Fig. 1.—The Prisco Sanitary Sink Strainer. 


piece of extra heavy bright charcoal tin. The inside of 
the body at the top is 6% in. square, and the top flange 
is unusually wide and reinforced around the outer edge 
with large wire to insure strength. The perforated bot- 





Fig. 2.—Will Retain lis Shape Despite Garbage Can Pounding. 


tom is 3% in. In diameter, and is double seamed to the 
body, so as not to come apart. In Fig. 2, the strength of 
the strainer is suggested, while Fig. 3 represents the 
strainer used as a sanitary cover for the sink drain, pre- 





lig. 3.—Strainer Cover for Sink Drain. 


venting the accumulation of garbage in the waste pipe. 
The strainer will stand on its own base in any part of 
the sink, or it may be hung by any corner, anywhere in 
the sink. 
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Harrison Key Filing Jig. 


Harrison & Co., 81 New street, New York, are market- 
ing the Harrison key filing jig, two views of which are 
shown herewith. This compact tool is used for easily 
and accurately reproducing pin tumbler cylinder lock 
keys of the character illustrated. In dimensions the jig 
is 2%, x 1% in., the body of which is %& in. thick, weigh- 










Fig. 1.—Harrison Key Filing Jig. 





ing complete with two gauge pins 6% ounces. Fig. 1 is 
exact size, except that as now made it is % in. longer and 
mortised in % in., so that it can be rigidly held in a vise. 
The device is useful for a locksmith on repair work or 
for janitor, custodian of a building or a private individ- 
ual, with which to renew keys without expensive power 
milling machinery. The two gauge pins, only one of 
which is used at a time, and only one illustrated, are for 
filing either angular or curved notches in the key blanks, 
according to the pattern key below. The gauge pins are 
of case hardened steel, thus making possible an exact 
duplication without altering the original key. The jig 
can be used for making keys that are long, short, nar- 
row, wide, thick or thin; keys for locks with 1 to 10 


Fig. 2.—Method of Holding Pattern and Blank. 


pins, inclusive, corrugated, slotted or bent. Keys can be 
filed to pattern for Yale, Corbin, Reading, Sargent, Rus- 
sell & Erwin, Lockwood, Penn, Norwalk, Chicago and 
similar locks, and is especially serviceable in reproducing 
the bent Norwalk blank. Fig. 1 shows the jig exact 
size, except for the lower portion held in the vise jaws 
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previously referred to. Fig 2 illustrates the pattern key 
below and the blank above inserted from the left side of 
the jig. It will be observed that there are four holes 
through the body of the tool, permitting the inserting of 
blanks from either the right or left side by shifting the 
screws and brass milled thumb nuts to accommodate the 
various kinds of blanks. Detailed instructions with illus- 
trations showing keys inserted from both sides accom- 
pany each jig, which is neatly put up in a slide cover 
wood box. 
———__ +o — —— 


Automatic Swivel Vise. 

The line of automatic swivel type vises made by the 
Rock Island Tooi Company, Rock Island, Ill., one of 
which is shown in the accompanying illustrations, em- 
body features that are represented as distinctive im- 
provements in vise construction. As will be seen by ref- 
erence to the cutaway section shown in Fig. 2, the vise 


swivels on a hollow pivot stem rising from a separable 





Fig. 1.—Automatic Swivel Vise. 


base. Fitted in the hollow center of the pivot is a solid 
cylindrical pin through an extension of which the vise 
screw passes. By the tightening of the screw the pin is 
drawn tightly against the forward wall of its socket, 
thereby automatically locking both the vise jaws and the 
rotative of the swivel. The construction is exceedingly 
simple in design, the whole being composed of but six 
distinct parts. It is assembled without the use of screws 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Vise. 
or pins, and no levers are required in its operation. Be- 
sides the style herewith illustrated several other forms 
of this vise are made by the company, which include 
stationary bench and swivel pipe vises; also a stationary 
and swivel vise with adjustable jaws. In the latter 
types the rear jaw is separable from the vise body on 
which it is mounted and swings laterally on a pivot in 
either direction. It is held in position by an are flange 
that fits into a corresponding groove in the vise body on 
which it rests. Angular shapes are thus firmly gripped 
on each side by both jaws. These vises are also made 
with base swivel sockets in both side and bottom of the 
body, and may be used interchangeably in either hori- 
zontal or vertical position. 
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Boiler Repair Toggle Bolt. 


Steward & Romaine Mfg. Company, 124 North Sixth 


street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


is placing on the market the 


boiler repair toggle bolt sbown herewith. It is designed 
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Boiler Repair Toggle Bolt. 


for the use of plumbers and steam heating contractors 


in making a temporary repair to a leaky boiler, 


when it 


is not convenient to replace with a new one at once. The 
bolt consists of a steel toggle bolt with a rubber and a 
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galvanized iron washer on it. 


1701 


In use the toggle head of 


the bolt is pushed through the leak hole, which is en- 
larged to receive the bolt, and then drawn up tightly on 


the inside. The bolt then 


has rubber washer placed 


next to the outside rim of the boiler and the galvanized 


washer next to the nut. 


The nut is then screwed up, 


pressing the iron and rubber washers onto the outside 
of the boiler, making an excellent temporary repair. It 
is explained that in some cases plumbers have allowed 


the temporary bolt to remain 
other leak took place. 





Diamond Tack & N 
facturer of a comprehensive 


&¢., is making something of 


Rust tacks, for which there 
creasing sale. 


for a long period until an- 


++ —___—- 









vail Works, Raynham, Mass., manu- 


line of tacks, nails, brads, 
a specialty of its Anti- 
is a large and steadily in- 


It is asserted that these tacks never rust 


in the carpet., They are finely finished, with saber points, 
and the heads will stay on when driven into hard wood. 
While they will hold the carpet firmly to the floor, they 


are easily withdrawn from 


floors and carpets when 


desired. They are packed in small red boxes, retailing 


at 5 cents per box. There 
sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 12 oz., in a 


are 144 boxes of assorted 
case. 








PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 





Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— # gal 


Linseed, City, TPaw.......secse- 44 @45 
CEG, BN i sencccsncetccceced 45 @46 
State and Western, raw....42 @43 
Raw Calcutta, in bbls...... 70 @.. 

Lard, Extra Prime, Winter.. - @TT 
Extra NO, 1. .cccccccccvccccees (57 
WG Bak iv kacaidvankacanswansdns 2 @52 


@dtton-seed. Crude, f.o.b. mills.41 @45 











Summer Yellow, Prime 56 @56% 
Summer White....... @58 
Yellow Winter.. ee -- @8 
Sperm, Crude.......seccccees 59 @60 
Natural Winter........ccccces 72 @73 
Bleached Winter...........e.. 75 @76 
tleached Winter, Extra....... @.. 
Tallow, Prime. ..ccccoccccccseces 60 @é61 
Whale, Crude......ccccceses occ GO 
Natural Winter.......ccccces- 46 @47 
Bleached Winter...........+++ 48 @49 
Extra Bleached Winter...... ro @51 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained.. (@33 
Light SRMNRIE, jc ickcdanihxsduns 33 (@33 
NOFthePD ccccccccccscccccoccces % @7 
OER, ccacccécccktudsenuseccue eee 
Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... P th 9%@ 9% 
GOI. evianscscsrcoverense # b 10%4@10% 
Cod. Domestic, Prime.......... 36 @38 
Newfoundland ......e-eeeeeees 40 @42 
= TIRING, cc ccccccccccccecscsss “. @50 
DOMUMCE 2. .cccccscccres # tb @7 
oan” Italian, bbls., Yellow.. sr. 
Neatsfoot, Prime........+-.+++++ 56 
Palm, Logos........scesees 8b 7 a TM 


Mineral Oils— 
Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold nie 





Sad 015 ccieducaibasenanseeen 

2 gravity, 15 cold test...... 12%@13% 
Summer pssssctasmee nes oindvace ee th 
Cylinder, light ered.....+++ 

DE. Rin s cacentuacsnonn 16%4@17% 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity........14 @14% 
93 gravity sennceeesoansese .--13 @13% 
883 gravity.......... eeennrs .19%@11% 


Wel cicus rat adaas siasenazcecae Ge 


Miscellaneous— 
Barytes: 

White, Foreign 
Amer, floated. 
Off color.. 
Chalk, in bulk.. 


# ton $18.50@20.50 
# ton 19.00@20.00 
-P ton 13,00@16.50 
# ton 3.00@ 3.25 






















We: DEMS civsxcasedss 100m ....@ 3 
China Clay, Imported.# ton 11.00@17,50 
Coba't, Oxide......... # 100  2.50@ 2. = 
Ww hiting, “ommercial.# 100 th .43@ 

SN. cdceipeaceuues #100 hb .55@ = 

Ex, Gilders......... P10b .6@ 6 

Putty, Commercial —» 100 
hoo eee $1.70 @1.85 
In bbls, or tubs.. 1.20 @1,45 
In 1 t) to 5 tb can 2.65 @2,95 
In 12% to 50 tb cans. 1.50 @1.90 

Spirits Turpentine— % gal. 
of eros 63%4@64 
In machine bbls.........eeeess 64 @H% 

Glue— 

GE -winiicohinccenaones 

Common Bone.....e.ccesescecees 
Bextra White... .ccccces 

Foot Stock, White.. 

Foot Stock, Brown.. 

German Hide......... oe 

4. ee cccccccce 
era 

BOW. CIOGD occcccoccecece 

Medium White Ss cwauinanabeedeat z 

Gum Shellac— a 
Bleached, Commercial.......... 45 @46 
Bone, y 57 
Button 
I a tcncevatwosivncboniuud 59 
er CIID. ios ccvcvccceescncaccae 

2 ee Bardccadcoctconses ee 
Reals i ddnccxtietcusss oul 

Se UhudscBebeducidadeewerecesd 62 
Octagon Ma sivoguebdewuiivesnes 
bdayeed es ee 
2 Se eeseed 59 
Colors in Oil— 
Black, Lampblack............0.- 
es ae Fe 
Se. eee 32 @36 


# 
Blue, ee ascesessscessoell @l6 





Brown, Vandyke......css-e000+--ll @I4 
Green, Chrome..... ecccccecccccs 12 @I16 
Green, Paris..... mececevescecsacess @u 
Sienna, Raw...... eeee @15 
Sienna, Burnt........... z @l15 
= eee was @i4 | 
Umber, Burnt @iu4 | 





White Lead, Zinc, &c.— 


# tb 

Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@10 
Lead, American White: 

Lots of 500 tb or over, in Oil... @ 7% | 

Lots less than 500 Ib, in Oil... @8 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 bb tin 

pails, add to keg price...... .. @% 
Lead, White, in oil, 12% & tin 

pails, add to keg price...... .. @1 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 hb 

ass’ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12 

tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for 

cash if paid in 15 days from date of 

invoice; for lots of 500 lbs, and over 

2% for cash if paid in 15 days from 


date of invoice, for lots of less than 
500 Ibs. net. 
Zinc, American, dry..... eceseee 5%@ 5% 
Zine, French: 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... a% 


Antwerp, Green Seal, dry........10% 

Paris, Red Seal, dry......ccccccess 9% 

Paris. Green Seal, dry.............: ll 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: 
Green Seal: 

Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13%@13% 

Lots of less than 1 ton...... 13%@13% 
Zinc, V. M, French, in Poppy O 
Red Seal: 

Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12% 

Lots of less than 1 ton...... 12% @125% 

Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts 
to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed 
grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls,, 4%. 


Dry Colors— Yh 
WO COO denvivnndvecceevccs 614@10 
Black Drop, American......... 3%@ 8 


Black Drop, English..... Ps Fs 


Black, Ivory... 
DON: CRN cuscwnnsceeuueateases 
Blue, Celestial 
Blue, Chinese 





i eee 23 @32 
Blue, Ultramarine............ ie(al5 
Pe, I endcenecessadess %@1 
Carmine, No, @...........0.. 3.10@3.25 
Green, Chrome, ordinary. - 34@T 





Green, Chrome, pure..... AT @%B 
Lead, Red, bbls., % bbls.. ke: gs.. @ 7% 


| Litharge, bbls., % bls., kegs.. @™% 


Ocher, American... 
American Gold 





French .......... 1%4@ 2 
Foreign Golden,.......... 2-3 @4 
Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
PUN: éancipumitideniecieaquin: ll @12 
WMD bs adbesadnunaueccdacdes 12 @l2 
DUNN Santbactinionsasideac: 8%@ 9 
Red, Indian, English........... 1%4@ 6 
ME ivedddetessasincescias 3 @3% 
Red, Turkey, English tawiwads 4 @10 
Red. Tuscan, English... 7 aim 
Red, Venetian, — BP 100 Th $0.50@1,25 
English ........ -@ 100 tb $1.15@1,60 
Sienna Italian, “Bart and 
IE Sciitdanevadusnndena 3 @6 
Italian, Raw, Powdered..... 3 @T7 
American, RaW. ...cccccccccess 1%@ 2 
American Burnt and Pow’'d. 1%4@ 2 
Tale, French........... P ton $18.00@2 5.00 
American .......... P ton 15.00@25.00 
Terra Alba, French. ‘~ 100 Th .90@ 1.00 
Bngligh - 00.00.60... #100 = .8h@ 1.00 
American ..#100%, No.1, .75@ .80 
American ..# 100%, No.2, .60@ .65 


Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow..2 @3% 
Turkey, Raw and Powdered.. 2%@ 3% 


Burnt, American.............. 14@ 2 
ee ea 1%@ 2 
Yellow Chrome, Pure.......... 12 @t 
Vermilion, American Lead..... ? @5 
Quickaitver, Macsetccsscceed 6 @.. 
micksilver, bags.............. ae 
English, Imported............ 65 @T70 
WI Nececatetusdcacnuawscane $0.90@1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 





REVISED MAY 28, 1907 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are 


made by more than one 


mnufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





| Blind— : 
Domestic, @ doz. §3.00.........+.- a 


NOTUL'B ccccccccccccccveccecscsccccoeces 10 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— - 
Ives’ Pateut.........- no sedene 
‘Taplin's Perfection d 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anti— Rattlers— ; 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton, Anti- 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos, 1, 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, a 5, te 
f ald ck Shifter, \ 
WEES’ «ssescmancovammemanlie $2.00.0$3.00 
Anvils— American— 
Eagle Anvils.......--.-+++- #b Gs? 


Hay-Budden, Wrought........- 2@I% ¢ 
Trenton os pasncesnsesegnusen # b MaKe 


Imported— 
Peter, Mie & Sous, # I, 84 to 349 
ib, 350 to 600 tb, live. 


‘Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.0u.....--- 15&10% 
Apple ens See Parers, 
Apple, éc. 
' 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— — 
Livingston Nail CO....+++eceererees 33% % 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. . 7045 @0410% 
Jennings’ Patn., rey. finish.. 








Ove HUOOE 10% 
Black Lip or Blued. - 65G65E5 % 
Boring Mach. Augers. eer 70 
Car Bits, -in, twist...-.- 404107 


ord’s Auger and Car Bits.. 


Ft. Washington Auger Co Con: ¥ 

BIA'S ccccccccccccccccecsecce cect 
Forstner Pat. Aver Bits.. ecccesesee a 
Cc. ennip, 

No. 10 ext. 2 a. Jennings’ list... 

No, 30, KR, Jennings’ list...... ict Bh 
Russell Jenni: ings ~eemeeete Banas 
L’'Hommedieu Car Bits.....+++++++« 
anes —— Bits pooscsvead $ 
P Pugs 3 Jenni ngs Pattern cell 

s Auger Bits............ eocccees 
eeeiis Be eres BGS... cocceed eo 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... 60% 
Snell's King Auger BEES. 002 ccccceee 50 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits...........-- 50 


Bit Stock Prile— 
ae aon A Bits 
x ns ve — 
Clark's ca iB -W&10% 
Clark's ma Bie 


Spang 


2, $1 
Ford’ s, Clark’s Pattern........-++++ 
C. E. Jeanings & Co., Steer’s Pat..% 


Lavigne Fat. small size, i ee lange 


Gimlet Bits— 


Per gro. 
Common Dobie. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz.. eae 





Wood's Universal. 3B 
Ship Augers and Bits 
Ship agers seeee 
Ford's otnm 
©. B, Jennings 
L’Hommedieu’s .... 
Watrous’ .......005 
BUTS . scknpmsestntesecomcetsnee vane 40% 
Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........gr0. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.63@e6¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@i0¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. -9ro0. 65@720¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..q7r0.811.50@ 12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 








Axes— 

Single Bit, base eosighte: Per 6 oz. 
First Quality.... . $5.75 @5.00 
Second Quality...... $4. 5a}. 50 

liouble Bit, base weights: 

First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Azle 
Axles— lron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .¥4a@s ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .4%4@5\4¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. -342@4 ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New StyleSHGs'a6 
No, 2 solid Collar...... 3% @4ha¢ 
liaif Patent: 


Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .70@757, 


Nos. 13 tO Lpeneeveees 70@75 % 
Nos. 15 to 18....... V5 Q@ME5 %, 
Noe. @ to 88....... TMT E5 % 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, - turned 
saGs¢ 
Common and Concord, aia 
b., Fe@é¢ 


Half Patent......... Ib., 9144@10¢ 
Bai Fishing— 
Hendryx: 






A Bio eescseee 
Be ceceesseee 
Suneatites Piceccctnssnspecate 2&5 7%, 
Baiances— Sash— 
Caldwell WW List. .cccsscececessseseres 50% 
PRE, tnigeiessincduncccsincene 50&10@ 60% 


Spring— 
Spring Balances, ..... - 50 10@60 % 
Oo 


Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg, Balances........ 50@50& 10% 
Straight Balances........... 40@40& 10%, 
Circular Balances............... 50&10°, 
Large Dial....ccccccessesececeeccesecs 3% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars — page’ 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to e' 
per 1d. Pa aise 
Towel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale BeGme.....esseeeee++4O% 


Chattillon’s No. L....cccceceseceeeees 30% 
Chattillon’s No, 2..... ceccceeee OZ 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon_ Co. : 
No. 12 Wise Coppered @ doz. $0.80; 
SRNL occ sce nnenndenheauaneenaille $0.85 
No, +e Wise Coppered ® doz. $1.15; 
BEAMOE vccccccccccccccccccccececces $1.20 
No, 10 Wire Tinned...... #8 doz, $1.50 
Wi W. G. Co,: 
No. 1 Electric.........c+++0+ gro. $7.80 
No. 2 Buffalo................ : gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust......@ gro. $8.00 
se- 


E 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
nt, > i doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
Jap’d, $1.15; ‘No. ay "Jap’d, 
$185; No. 6, Jap'd, 
Lyon, Jap’d, per doz, No. 2, 


Taplin Mfg, Co.: 


"PO! No. 7 Dover, ty sia. 0: 


102, Tin'd, $8.50: No. 


Hotel, ‘$15.00; ‘No. Hotel 
Tin'd, $17.00; No, 200, mbler, 
50; No, 202, Tumbler Tin’ d, 
.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 
er & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 
< 8. over ci peckghsbeeeksall $6.00 
Western, W. Co., ® gro., Buffalo, 


No, 2, $8.00: Perfection, No. 3, 


Wonder (R M. Co.)..8 gro. net, $6.25 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 


GE Ba cccccccccvtd 
GOIN FABER cc cccccccces 60 
Hand— 


iah..6° 7 8 8 # Te 
Doz. .$5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50\ 2 
a 
~~ 


Inch.. 10 12 1 16 = 

Doz. .$7.50 9.00 1200 15.00) 
Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary Goods.. .75&€5@7541045 

High grade 2 

0 Re rents 





| eae 


Abbe’s Gong. 
Barton Gong. 
Home R. & 


< hea =o 
sesahucxesl ; 50@50&10% 


Trip Gong...... 

SY, GR ni dnc cinta cncell 410& 1050“, 
Hand— 

Polished, Brass......! 50 @ 50€ 10%, 

White Me tal. 2886s woeee 








per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—lor the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see 
also THe IRON AGE Direcrory, issued May, 1906, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard [lard- 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to LRetai! 


Hardware Merchants, 


is sviewns 50k 10@ 50d 105 % 

Cone's Globe Hand Bells...... 33'9(@35 7, 

GERNOT CRMs cccccccccccvcsescesves 29GHN 4, 
Miscellaneous— 

Ferm Belle........ lb., 24@2%¢ 

Church and School... .609@6045% 


dable Call Belis............ + WUE VUE AU 4g 
Belting— Leather— 


Latva Heavy, Short Lap. .6945% 
Regular Short Lap... .60&10&5% 


DEE. Vet annee ue veh WL5 7%, 
LAGRE BtendGre...cccccerves 75 
Cut Leather Lacing....... Ok %, 


Leather Lacing Siues, per sy, Ns 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
75@? 1545 % 
Common Standard... GE 10% 
PN. «cause adieu POQAMWES 7, 
SD ca chats + ea mane 60L5G6VE 10%, 
High Grade........ .d5uU&é5@ivélu 7, 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit Soaney Lightning Tire 
nog No. $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
. $10.50; No: 4, $16.25; No, 5, 


0 
Green River Tire Benders and Up. 


BOCESED ccocccccccccccccceccesoscceceses 
Bicycle Goods — 


John S. Leng’s Son & Co,'s 1907 list: 
Praia, Parts, Spokes......cceceees W% 
sienna eta ian aaa % 
Bits 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blecks— Tackle— 


Common iracde hans ce wee 75% 
Hartz St. ckle Blocks...... 50@5045%, 
B. & L, B. i 


Boston Snatch, 50%; 
Steel Be Hollow Stee, salts: 
Star ire Rope, 50 Tarbox Metal 


Snatch se tartex New Style 
%; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lite’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
PRR ep gtenei teas ode « 30% 


Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, Iron........ 50% 
Stowell’s Loadi 


ng 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined... ..40% 
ND jvc wots os 0002 onal 50% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboarde. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Easer Co......400.000000++ S84G% 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
% X 6 and smaller. 70é12\4a—*% 
Larger and eet 60424%40— %, 
Phila. Eagle$3.00 list May 24,’99 


OE eee es@osas? 
Machine, % @ 4 and ea: 9 
Machine, larger and eran. % 
4a—% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
eee 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.W&.30 35 .45 .60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Poot, oe: 


DOG 543d. ves be 10 
Per doz. - $1. 20 1 50 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, -Flat,Japanned: 
ee 8 10 
ea $1. > 1.40 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 


IIIS asin 0'0:%. mae 6 + 10 
Per W.. ocean tha $0.75 395 1.98 
Wrought Barrel Japd.80@s80é10% 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60£10% 
Goring .cccuxé “ridinarid man 
Shutter ........50&5@5081085~ 
Square Neck..... ee "TATS4 107 
NG eds, 5d 70 104 10% 
Ives” Patent DOOP.. .cccccesesccecess 50°? 
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Plow and Stove—- 


teehee xd oe eee tie L0G@— ,, 
SPO 6.06 06re seb dense 8) @wudo 
Tire— 
SD OUR, oc ouieina es dé oes 80% 
BOCES .6FORc ccc cecccvecers 80%, 
Awericau Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16, 'B4...3) 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ’84....82'2 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, '99....... 7) 
Frauklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 8 
Eagle Phila., list Oct - 16. Meg 
Eclipse, list Dec, By Me accompa 8 


Mount Carmel Bolt Co r 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ete 1 . 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, "Bs. 

Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, gg. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt ‘“ 

Nut Co.: 

Empire, list Dec, 28, '99............ 80 
Norway Phila., list Oct., '84......80°, 
Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Br: and, list Dec. 28, '99.....8 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct, 16,1884. .82'» 
Upson Nut Co. $ 

ME, MC ss atcccubhodscavessestuns 72% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, wtth Handle: 


A ASN ERIE IA yn Maga ch i tin 


Re % 1% ™ 2 
Per doz.. .8 ”. . -” 6.40 8.00 
ERO ccccves ’ 2% 24 
th OTE, $6. 65 11.5 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.. No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 ‘each........2 
Boxes, Mitre— 


C. BE. Jennings & Oo................ 3 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang 


don Impreved, 2&10%; Langdor 
BAD ccccecccectecesescesccvecces wal 
L.. ¢savecuinsengneaisonnesweces 
PERRO ‘0 
Stanley R, Co,: Nos, 240 to 
460, 30%; Nos. ‘BO and @0......... 35 
Braces— 
Common Bail,Amertcan. $1.25@1.0 
TT. nanpenawniaiieall 50K 10& 10@ 604 | 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60”, 
it "s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123. 207 to 
C, A ga asa 
Mayhew D HOMER onccncsdboore geese ° 


ayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
nae Falls Drill Braces........ $6410 
Co., ba s Pat, GO@H0&5’, 
Bidoiey & L. 


Stanley, 35%; Victor eeiienmies a 45°, 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel..... 704 10@ 754.10 *, 
Griffin's Pressed Steel.75&10@75&10&5 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets........ 70& 10°, 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink.. 50°) 
Western. W. G. Co.. Wire...... 60810, 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 





Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 15&20° 
Ot We Uh OBccvccccesegesees:: 80%, 
Wise Goods Co............2... 75@75&10". 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart. om # 
Water, Reg. . .25.35 28.00 32.00 
Water, Hvy.. .45 35 48.00 52.00 


Fire, Rd. Btm.32.00 34.65 38.65 iS 

We di re% can 87.35 $1.35 $5.85 
Bucks, Saw— 

PN susinettet icansvesness # gru. $36 
Bull Rings—see Rins +, Bu 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought, High List, Oct. 26, '06. 
H5@45E 10 
Cast Brass, Tiehout’s................ 40 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad. merge 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . 404 10050 
Loose Joint.......... 70d 10075 
ee 5. CO ee £10075 
Mayer's Hinges......... WANES 
Parliament Butts....... OATES 
Wrought Steel-- 
Discount 
Reversible and Broad...... 7045 % 
Light Reversible, Light Nar 
We dics see cians bie W045 


Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, ete..........7 70 
Back Flaps, Table Chest. 


Cia: Bird — 


Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, *=00, 
aS. 10%; 1200, 2%: 200, 300, 600. 
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Hendryx Bronze; Series 706, 800..40% 
Hendryx Enameied 0% 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Rlunt, 1 prong, per 1b., 4% @4%¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per lb., 454 @5%¢ 


Burke’s Blunt, 44@4% ¢; Shar 
4%@5% ¢ 
Gautier, Blunt, sors: Suen. aot ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, # b 65¢; a 
Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 
5 8 WA ry 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each, 
New York oo: 3 72 +3 — 
alti attern.. 1. ‘i hb 
dE ree, 135 1.60 1.15 each. 
Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo cauilp oul fp Conny, -_ 
$18.00 60.00 129°60 6F0., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Eley’s B. Bu.wwccecees . 52@55¢ 
a. .. ce een ewan per M3 a 
P. Bic isecace sceese a 42¢ 
; eens ee Ke nehee per lM 48@50¢ 
MeOREE zvoc vecces per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— | 
Berdan Primers, $2 per - 2045% 


Primer Shells and Bulle “8. 15410% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 
58 0. B., GRAB. ccccces . - 10854 
$8 0. F., $7.00..... ee 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50....... 1045 
$2 cal, Rim, $2.75........ 1045 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Sw od. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail. 4 
Central Pive......cccereecs 
J'arget and Sporting Rifle. "1648 


Primed Shelis and Buliete. 15610 


Rim Fire, Sporting......... 
Rim Fire, Military...... ‘ “i8a5 
Casters— ; 

DO PRATT rice , 
PO Bikes at cons 008 bees 
Philadelphia ‘ 
Acme, Ball Bearit 
DOES ccenccssscaceses 





Boss Anti-Friction 
Gem (Roller Bearing) 


Martin’s Patent (Phoenix)....... of 
Standard Ball Bearing......---+++++- 

‘Tucker’s Patent low list............ | 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 502 


Cattle Leaders— 
Se. Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Proof Coil— 
(merican Coil, Straight Link: 


56 Mm «6-6 % 7s it 9-16 
$8.77 6.12 5.02 4.57 4.22 
% % ‘Ktol 1K 0 1g inch, 


$h.J? $07 4.08 
In cask lois, deduct tee. 
German Coil. ..... .60&10&10@N% 

Halter— 
Halter Chaing...... 
German Pattern Halter © 
= os 3 "97. e000 + COEME 
overt ry 
Halter ..ccccccceccecccscccccccccecSae 
ow Ties— 
See Halters and a 


Trace, Wa &c 
Traces, Western 8 ondard: 100 r. 
“<2 Straight, with ring .$28.00 
% -2, Straight, with ring . $29.00 

-£, Straight, with ring . $32.00 
ote Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 


neautt 
a 1063 % 


NOTE.—Ada Sor Hooks. 

nd 3, 2c; No. $0) No me yt 
0. oO 

and 3, ; 1, 


Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, éc......- 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 


Hed angevocecsceses sos 
Tee. ane baad 50410% 
safety and Plumbers’ Chain, 
Sa. Pump a. pocnene tone 
‘Breast, "ialter: Heel, Rein, Stal- 


OTL. ween ceenereceees seeneeeeneeeecs 


eeeeee ‘9 


Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 
Niagara, cis eeone ae O% 
a a an enne! 
Chains 45@50&5 


eee eee eeeeneeeeenteee 4 


Wire Goode Co.: 
Dog Chain..... eevecees sPOG&104 
Universal Dbi.-Jointed Chain...... 50° 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 

Gee CURE, co svasccccces edeaauns dua 60% 
Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 

60&10% 

Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, r 100 
Wein: tecedanieidehinsves wd 1. 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue....gro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., 40@45¢ 


Checks, Door— 






Pees DD cnstepenensactccsvcecsancecgs 45% 
‘ullman bstene . $54.00 
Russwin Buh cp 





Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co.: 
Roys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55% 
Youths’ 


Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .3°% 


Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, 
WM MIN i onceocescsecacentavcacs 20% 

Machinists’ and Pipe _—‘ Fitters’ 
Ces - NEI &, ac ncicgdansenenwet 50% 

NN III go geccacetec ecu 50% 


Cc, E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 


NE CE cenctccccntaicen auch 33%&10% 
Chisels— 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard Jist....... wees 
SNE. Cie dendnduanvacccesescesducned 
C. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No. i0............. 60%, 
Socket Framing No, 15............ 60% 
ED” Chlventmientnndauemed aes 6624@70% 
L. & I. J. White cone psaceeene 30@30&5 %, 
Tanged— 

Tanged nae. barmens 3045 @ 35% 
Buk Ps casnidcacenvatuesosekaseines 30% 

FE. Jennines & Co. Nos. 191, 181..25% 
L. BE, Fe. We Gee cccceccscced 245%, 
Cold— 1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality . 183@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11a@m¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks............-... 35% 


‘° 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40%, 
Beach Pat., each $8.00 3545 %, 
TERE cc cccccecccecccecce ese 
Blacksmiths’ 





Jacobs’ Drill Chucks..........ssese++ 3 
Pratt’s Positive Drive................ 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 40% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 40% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 40% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 


syne, 40&10%; Skinner Pat., 
ee OR 0%, 
piexie ie btikevinvendavwicyede 25% 
PN i icenccceccavevenses 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill SR civucvacess 45% 


Union Mfg. Co 

Combination, Nos, a a a Oe 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21........3% 

Scroll Combination, Nos. 82 and 
Dl cchunencudsanemidinanmetnudubatense’ 30% 

Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, $4 and 38. .30% 

Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. ‘6% 

Independent Steel, No, 64......... BY 


Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, 101, 

TE, Me Becnccecce écenkedeacuenad 3% 

et Se ee 3% 

Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. 135% 


eE.  TUM,. Gii cc nncncseuctauunsy 30% 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 
RD: Militias wcunedusananteebselgn 35% 


Opel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
Westcott’ Putent Ghackal 7 
EMGRO GREG oc cc ccccccccosecgcccese 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. 50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50%, 
Genk TOR veccdccccscocesoceeccecs 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 

Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... mares 7, 

Carriage Makers’, P., 8. 

U  Uutihndeath inp whameaniinked wo 100@80% 
Besly, Parallel.....ccccccssseeess 33% & 107%, 
Myers’ FERS WO ic ove cccsceciagocans 45% 
Lineman’ 8, Utica Drop Forge & Tool, 
Wood Workers. Hammers’.......40&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 5% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, Al) Steel..# doz. $4.06 net 

24 net 


ad on All Steel. .# doz. 
& C. Spank. All Steel, # doz., 
“i in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros.. Izsnegestveroneneesecsovdll 
Fayette R. Piumb is agpedenssetneaaiu 
L. & I, J. White Co.........00.... 
Clippers, Horse aaa 


Sheep— 
Chicago oy Shaft Sous : 
1902 Chicago Horse, each ste 1. 
2th Century Horse, each.. 
a Belt Horse, ee 


It Horse, each 
Stewart's aaa x 
Horse, each... oun g 


ing Machine, each....... 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No. 8, each. .$9.75 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, 05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Glohe, Kerosene, 


Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
BE. erase ace areas 604 1065 % 
Compression Bibbs.. .55€10@60% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mi'ls, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


I Mai i scaler heen neeaiteelan 40% 
Caather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
Ee ddvuddechvaissnduscdusaree cccccesee Me 
——— 
Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Co..........ccccccce: 40% 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... 70k 10@75 %, 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Excelsior Dividers..............00.- 55% 
Lodi Dividers........°2°222255: uceOn 


Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. L.. to Dealers: 
Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
Fastern: 
70% 50LITILY, 30% 





_AGE 





Central: 

654 10%, S542 % 20£10% 
Western and Southern: 

6545 % 50ET 2% WELTY 
Bo. Western 
S0E2BE2% 50% 205% | 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador .. $1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 §2.70 


Iceland ea. .$1.80 : $2.10 $2.40 $3.00 


one ised ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 

Gab, veccsocca 3 4 6 8 
Each ...... gi'95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
White Enameled, 25%; Agate Lined.25% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers” Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 32@. 5¢; lighter 
than 3 1d. to pair Dawe S5Q37¢ 
Cord— Sash — 
. ae eee ee lb. 35¢ 


Braided, White, 
to ry 26¢ ; No. 


Com., Nos. 8 
7, 2644¢,; No. 6, 


271 
Cc able ‘Laid Italian, tb., No. 18..37%¢ 
Italian, /b., A, No. 2, 25 ¢,; B, 82¢ 
Common India...... lb., 11a 11e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Te "ted. 18@ 20¢ 
Patent? Busse. ..ceccces ib. . .80¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... Ib. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd’d.....lb.. .21¢ 
india Hemp, Tw isted. .th. La 14he 


Patent India, Twisted...lb. T¢ 
Anniston Cordag re Co.: a tb. solid 
yg Nos & to 12, $0.24; No. 7, 
$0.24; No. 6, $0.2 - @ doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., “Columbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, # tb, 
2t4¢; No, 7, 2642¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 2 ¢ 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, 
6, 272¢. 


Ed lystone, 
26¢; 7, 264¢; 


Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
Oe Tiedéacs Shaeveccaeusuesecnccs ba ¢ 
Pullman: 

ey CE Ci dis i cecceccccsccace 10% 


Sash Cord Attachments, per doz. 10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # Ib., Drab Cotton, ) 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ | 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord. cara 50¢ i 

Massachusetts, White....2@ tb 40¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab..... # Ib 45¢ } 

Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 

Silver Lake, per Ib.: 
A, Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢ 5 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen... .573 

See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
List July 10, 1906.85410@8ik 104 10%, 
Hendryx Standard Wire see Cord, 


old list, 85&10°, 
Turner & Stanton Co, “Wi ire Picture 


GHD” iRdacecddecvenecusccceses cccends 9% 
Cradies— 

GOO ho eicccccsies MS 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 

Zelnicker’s Lumber. # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible.. £50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 


Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black........ $4.00 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel- 
DS Sislentdewetentessanneenenennd $18.75 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
ne % in, Round, £2.00; 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
$5015 4 1K x 316. Diikacedinanne $3.00 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort MaGiom, per doz,, Heavy, $7.00; 
50 


MN cuidate nendudidaaatwnaesedaas $6. 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

We SEE cenecctreseceiese cccesccelee 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 


No, 12 M’d’m Knives, 1817.@ doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
Pt NE Scncnasdaneede # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
Oc sacdoawidnenssaw 40% 
SE Oc ccekaccansaiace 


Smith & Hemenway Co... 
I ada icnecrccdnduadinucedaakhs 


Meat and Food— 
PRD dd tenneewnsepecenavenscenteads 30% 
Nos, .... 401 402 4103 404 495 406 407 
Each .. $ $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
esc FOR 22 32 





Each . a a $1.50 $6 25@25&714% 

No, 202, $1.50........ N&T16° 

SEE. ‘acudinwenenxe 8 doz. 30@30&5° 
REBeceee 1 3 

$14.00 sr 00 $19.00 $30.00 

NE Die tencnceaad sa dwhadidtes 410@10&5° 


Little Giant.. # doz. 40@50% 


Nos.... 305 310 312 32 3% 
“$35.00 $48.00 $14.00 $72.00 $68.00 


N. E. Food Choppers................ SB 
New Triumph No. 606, # doz. $24 Dee 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00:_ No 2° 





100 f 
$15.00 $18.90 
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Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Wisston & dons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters.......... 35% 
CA: Se tenesdicceedecetdssscues 30”, 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 


Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
CE ndnisaeintntivadakuiidn 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co. 
TAOS GINGER esc veecsccncessccccnsas ( 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..@ gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..# gr. $22@$3¢ 
co— 
. doz. $4.25@$4.50 





Tobac 
All Iron, Cheap. 


SE ceecneadeadnededesadtened 25(@30%% 
National, # doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2 
MEN Wis asensadendescassnaussderdessatea¥t 40% 


: Post Hole, &c.— 
Disston’s: 

Rapid, # doz., $24.00.............. -25% 
Samson, # doz., ededaeeisnnes 3% 
Iwan’s Imp'ved Post Hole Auger. wW&5 , 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 

# doz., $6.5 
Perfection Post Hole Diggers. e 
Hee ee eee eee eee ee ewe eee eneeee 1D 


Split Handle Post Hole Diggers 


-, $7.75 

Kohler’s, @ doz, Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules. 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
SROs. Pe csegnscasstiaiecddces $7.00 

Never- Bre: ak Post Hole Diggers. % 
doz., $24.00 % 

Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, ® 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 

No. 4, 

aoa Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 

Dressers, Emery Whee:— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers.....35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters... ..35 7% 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 


SOOO Ween neuss $1.50 $1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............ lo& 10% 
Breast, P:, S. & w ; 40% 


Goodell iia Drills. 506&10@ 60& 10°, 
Johnson's Automatic Drilis, Nos. 2 
GE Davceasaeccdacesuorveccannésuécses be ~ 
Johnson’s Drill Points.............. : 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33! rot > 








Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis.......... , 
PEE, PUN Boo oascceccsscccceses 40 
Ratchet. 

Ratchet, 

proved 

Ratchet, No. 012. 
Ratchet, Celebrated.. 
Ratchet, Whitney's, L W ..50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, ‘No. i $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 33's % 

Twist Drilis— 
Bit Stock. -60€ 10 10@10% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10@ 604 105 5% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 








doz., 2%-in., _&: 4-in., $7.50; 6-in. 

OW iceatncecciuaddunetuncdadddasatennass 50% 
Buck Bros.’ 30% 
Champion 50% 
BRIE ectsininnariatica os 102 
a eee , 
Fray's Ho). H’ ‘dle Sets. No. 3, $12 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. “au 
Gay’s Double Action Hatchet... 
Goodell’s Auto................. Gaesai0"/ 
Mayhew’s Black Handle 
Mayhew’s Monarch............ 





Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 2 & 10%, 

Millers Falls. Nos. 1). 12, 41, vm 15&10°7 
New England Speciaity Co 309 

Smith & Hemenway Co., 

go. gk”; Cos Per ha a was ee 4, 
; mit ‘0.'s Perfect e.40 

——. R. & L. Co. " 
Varn, ;Handies 60&10% ; No. 





ob "Tb De fiance, 76%; Hurwood, 
Swan 
wa “1565 to 1568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40&16% 


- Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. €. L. Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 1}, 16480 oz. 

aT a 
70 70 30 
Centrai: % % 
TIEIE2Z4% 65410 204 10 
Western and po * 
TIETG 7H, 65% 20€£T14% 
So.Western: i 
15% 604 10% 45% 


Terms.—2% for cash. 
ments generalty delivered. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 

Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory ship nents, all eee 


Factory ship 


Sete. Steel and Galv. 

Standard Gauge........... 80 
Be. B...%.. ane 
Oe Ubchatecs ceduenue «oe cz 
RO EE Nw ddcavesa ee euess n 
Ni nl i died xe he oka h0€ 10% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue.....40&10&10° 
Edwards, Royal Blue......... 40&10& 10° 
Dover, one piece (R, M. Co.)....40&10% 


ee 40°. 
Emery, Turkish— 
4 to 54 to 
46: 220: Flour. 
POs ccnivclkt 4 5u%e¢ She 
; Boge oF aka idles i. 54Y¢ 5%¢ SHE 
| See § 6 
1-1 cans, uae ’ * 
10 in case... .6%4¢ 7 6 
10-16. cans, in ' . 
than 10. Mwenm¢ée@e¢ 
Lease quantity. -Mé@¢ Me ae 


NOTF.—™ lots 1 * 
Of 10% is giren, 0 3 tons a discount 
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-_— 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


ZimmMerMan’s .....-++-eeseeeeeeeee 504107 
Walling’s «...cccccceseeve eee 


Cord and Weight— 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined. . 50@504 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 

606 10@70% 
Red Cedar... . -40410@50 
potrersum eee eee "104 10@75 4 
B. & L. B 


Metal Key 

Star 

West Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Ke 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl. 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined.. 09 Ia 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined. 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 607, 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 504, 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar. 200% 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. P.....s.seees 

Improved, % and % inch.. 
Self Measurin 

Enterprise, 


tao? 
zane doz. $36.00... 
[anes doe. Sh e doz. $36. toal02 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— ge ll 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... 1, AG t0@tset0 
Standard Brands.75410@15é10410 
Lower Grade... .75&10¢10@80é10 
Imported— 
Stubs’ rows, Stubs’ list, July 
24, "97. $3 1-8@40% 


maaiant Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Universal, No, 103; Special, 


F pitnis Links, “No, 96 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
eek 1? 19 21 
Per dos, oe 5s 3.75 ‘s £7 
P., 8. w. 


Reading Siardware Co.. 0% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Benger. - 


doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
Heavy, 40&10%; Light 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 190}, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. - 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato 60& 10% 
Victor, Hay......... povccnensed C&15&2% 
Victor, Manure - 66 
Victor, Header.. 

Champion, Hay.... 
Champion, Header 
Champion, Manure 
Columbia, H 

Columbia, Manure. 


Acne Hay 

Acme Manure, 4 tine 

Dakotas Header 

Jackson Steel Barley eee 

| Meader +09 
& C. Favorite Wood Barley......40 

Plated See Spoons. 


Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.60 

Freezers, ice Cream— 
hs tcnwae oa 2 $ > 6 
Each . . $1.80 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hem $2.75 


Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. $.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 


Stebbins’ Pattern 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50410% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &e 50&50&10% 

Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c..67%% 

Stanley R, Co.’s Butt and 
Rabbet G % 
Marking and Mortise 

Wire, Brown & Sharpe's y 

Wire, Morse’s 

Wire, P.. 8. & W. Oo..........005. 0° 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered assort.- 
ments, per gre. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00 : 2, $2.30 
Rpike, Metal. No. 1. 84.00; 2. $5.90 
Nail, Wood Handled. No. 1, 
$2.30; 2. $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$5.90; 2. $4.60 


THE IRON AGE 


Glass, American Window 

See Trade Report. 

Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens 65@65& 10°, 

Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 


25410@50% 
(Martin’s)..40% 


international Glue Co. 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade... .gro. 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-b 
8¢; in boxes, # doz., 1 
2b 
Helmet 
Griddles, Soapstone— = 
Pike Mfg. Co 3%G@33%&10% 
Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg.‘ 
Improved 
inch, #@ doz, 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Alundum Grinding Machines, 
Nos. $1.75; » & 


$4.50@6.00 
pails, ea. 
fh, $1.20; 


Co.: 

Family Grindstones, # 
00 333 
each, 


Grinders, 
2A ¢ ombined, , 


00 
Alundum Sickle 
Nos. 20A, $6.00; 
$6.50 
— 


Grips, Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips 40&10&2% 


Fl ahece and Ties— 
Cow Ties HL5M@EIE1N% 
bg Mfg, Co,; 


Jute Rope.. 

Sisal Rope é 

Cotton BOpe..ccccorccscccsccccsccccs rh 4 

Hemp Rope.......-.+ evvccescoocoeees 45% 
Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters 


Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@50&10&5% 


Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’ .. .55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller's Farriers’ 40&5@140K10K5 7%, 
Magnetic Tack, Nos, 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 

$1.50, $1.75 » + BOY 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........50% 
Fayette R. Plumb: 
A, 40& 2 @40& 1274 7% 
Eng, and B, 8, Hand....50&1242@60 
Machinists’ Hammers. "508 15(@60 85 7 
Rivet and Tinners’...40&2 2@AV& 12" 1s %o 
Vaughan & Bushnell. Mfg. Co. 
A. E, Nail 40&2%4@40612! 
Machinists’ 50& 15@ 6085 6 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 8 Ib., per 1b., 50¢.80€5@ . % 
8 to 5 lb., per 1b., 40¢.8045@..% 
Over 5 1b., per Ib., 30¢.... 
80L1085@. . % 
Wilkinson’s Smitha’. ..ib. 944@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, &c. . 2. 60&10@60E 1045 % 
Hoe, Rake, é&c JOQ45RSE % 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 
Long Handles a 
D Handles 40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ 40% 
Champion 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..yro.$2.50@$3.00 
Brad Awl gro .$1.65 $1.76 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, ty 
$2.65 ; Hickory. . $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, 31 %e 
$1.95 ; Hickory $1.45@$1.60 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted.....gro. $1.80@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, éc. 
604 10@ 604 10485 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢ ; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Ste mene 0. : 
40@40&10% 


Cc arving 
Chisel @65&10%, 
@265&10° 


Screw i 40@40&10° 

Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
Handles 20810°, 

Nicholson Simplicity ye Handle.. 


0. $0.85@$1.50 
W, A. Zelnicker Supply Co. 
@mmer, per doz., 12 in., $2.00; 
4 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30:°18 in.! 
$2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., $3.00; 
24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 30 in., 
$3 80 


oval 30 in,, $3.89; 
$3.80: oval,36 in., 
36 in., $4.00. 

28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
$5.80; 36 in., 


36 in., 
Pick. per doz.. R. R., 36 in., $8.00; 
12 tu $2.00, 


Sledge, per doz., 
octagon, 30 in.. 
$4.00; octagon, 

Axe. per doz., 
36 in., $5.80 

Adze, per doz., 


coal, 34 in., $5.80 
Hatchet, per doz., 


Hangers— , 
aout= —Barn Door Hangers are qen- 


and burlor D per pair, without track, 
rlor Poor Hi Hangers per double set 


ae 4 a 

Reliable. No. 1: Allith, No. 3: Al- 
lith A@iustable, No. 6; Reliable 
Parlor Door, 50% 


‘ in., 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

BEEN  exccescaseccescess reese 3%, ) 
Oscillating 3% 
Big T 23%, 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad : 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
Loose > 0 
Roller Bearing 

Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 
Rolier Bearing, No. 
Roller Bearing, x. 

22, $18.00 
Hinged Hangers, $16. 

Lane Bros. Co.: 

Bearing, $1.00; 

No. 105, $2.85; 


Parlor, Ball 
$2. 80; New C ham- 


10 “ 00 7 
. $15.00. 70°; 


Standard, $3.15; 
New Model, 


pion 
Barn Door, 
Hinged 


sawrence Bros. : 
Advance and Sterling.. 
Cleveland and_ Peerless. 
Clipper, No. 
Crown 
Cyclone-Tandem 
Easy Parlor Door, 
$2 oe Single Sets, $1.25 


- 60& 2% % 
-T0&T 2, 
6085 ° 





McKinney Mfg. Co,; 
No. 1, Special, $15 
No. 2. Standard, §18....... 
Hinged Hangers, $16 
Meyers’ Stayon ee pasccoed 60°, ; 
Richards —. ¢ 
Hangers, Nos. ‘a, 48, 147, 247, 
mei fo 
Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 12.§2.20 
Roller B'r’g St’) Track No. 13,$2.50 
Roller B’r'g, Nos. 39, a. 


Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% 
Adjustable —_— Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 1 50& 

Seal, Steel Track No, 8 
Auto Adi. ee No. 22. "505% 
Trolley. B. D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 
20, $2.25; No. 121, 
$2.45; No. 150.. soeseesGaeO0 
Gaiety Underwriters F ‘D. ‘No. 


Extra 6@10% often given. 


No, 44..24g and 3 60&10% 
Adjustable Track No 


of 
eeeeee fo 


Adjustable Track No, 
= ; 


Tandem 
Pilace, 
132 


Royal, 


R. Wood Track No, 1 

Trolley e pe No, 20.. 

Trolley B. D, No, 24, $i. 5: _ 
1.40; No, 28 


$1.60 
Rotter "Bearings, Nos, 37, 38, 39, 
44, Sizes 1 and 2. 70&7%4 nh 
Antifriction No, 42; No. cP 
sizes 2% and 3 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No, a 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parior Ball Bearing.. 
Ajax Hinge Door 
Apex Parlor Door 
Atlas 


Baggage Car Door 
Climax Anti-Friction 
Elevator 


Matchless es 

Nansen . 70% 

Parlor Door, 50&10% ; Railroad, 
50&10° 


Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500... 
Underwriters’ Fire Door...... 
Wild West W eg Doo hy 
: . 0, net o- 

Zenith for Wood Trac 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 

Check Back, 10% ; Eagle 

Climax Anti-Friction 


Pik Hin nee. New 
lot, Pilot Hinge. 
Rider Wooster 


Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roller Bearing. 0815410857 | 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
ied. ae: 4 pair ound Nickeled, 
air Flat Gun Metal, $12.00; 

r oa ¥ at Black Enameled, $7.50; 
pair Wood Clamp, $13.50: Skirt 
i. cane, per gro., $21.00; 
Coat Hangers olding, per gro., 
$8.00; Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $10.50; Garment 
a, Loops, Round ’ Nickeled, 


Ksheaehenieeneoncbercnameell 10.50 
Victor "Folding , 
Western, W. G. 


Griffin’s Security Ha 
McKinney's Perfect 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. p&T4@— 
Second quality 504 10@— 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark. No. 5 $1.15: No. 5B, $2.00: No 
3. $2.95: No 3D. $2.75: No 7D, $3.0: 
No. 3E, $3.25: No. 1.’ $3.50 
Clark Coal, # doz., $0.75 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges: 
Surface Graritu Lockina Blind: 
(Victor; National: 1868 O. P.; 
Niaoara: Clark’s O. P.; 
ee Tip; Sates. . 


$0.75 135 2.70 


knoebngaeacenen 
asp, # doz. .50°% 


Doz. pair. 


May 30, 1907 


Mortise Shutter: 
L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
ee %m 8 #4 
Doz. pair .70 65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 


falo, éc.) 
No, % 2 
Doz. pair. 65 .60 
North’s Automatic ‘Blind ea 
No. 2, for sWood, $9.00; N for 
Brick, $11.50 at99 
Charles Parker Co 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
Hinges 0% 
Hale's Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; _ lll, for 
brick, $9.00.. 20% 
Reading's Gravi 
Stanley's Steel Gravi 
No. 167%, # doz. sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville liardware Co.: 
O, 8., Lull & Porter T0&10&2'% 
Acme, Lull & Porter......70&5&2'2 
Queen City Revers ible TU&5SK 242 
Shepard's Noiseless, ' 55 
55 


lind inaon. 


3 ‘5 
1868, Oia Pat’ n, 
Nos, 3 & 5 
«> Pat’n, No, 75% 
Dotas iene seach enna e se TUK 10K 2M b 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
T0&5‘ 


3 
Shepard’ 8 Double 
Champion Gravity L« 


Locking. 70& 5&2% 
cing. . 
TOK Li 2 2 
Pioneer 
Empire A 
W. H._Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No. 60% 
Gate Hinges- 
Olark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
NO. wcccces 1 2 $ 
Hinges with L’t'chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges _- eevee 1.50 2.05 3.80 
Latches only...... .70 .70 3 
New England: 
With Latch doz... - @$2.00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@$1.% 
Without Latch.. .doz. ...@g1ss 
... .d02, $1.75 


Western: 

With Latch...... 

Without Latch.......dow, $1.15 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3 

Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot ' 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless......... 50% 

Spring Hinges— _ 
Holdback, Cast Lron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non-Holdback,Cast Trong6. 25 $6.75 
J. Bardsley: 

Bardsley's Non- Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 33%% 

Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor.. o% 


Bommer Spring Hin 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel — ‘Bic, | 


Cajcego Spring Butt m4 $ 
a as i Hinges 
ariple End Spring Hin ges. 

Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. 502 
Garden City Engine House... .25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door . 25% 

Columbian Hardware Co.: 

Acme, Wrought Steel 

Acme, 

American 

Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9. io; 
No. 18, 

Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr. 

Columbian Binges 

Gem, new list.. 

Clover L 


Floor Spring Hinges. 
Lawson Mtg, Yo., Matchl 88... 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Su wed Double Acting Floor, 


DUE sdeDank6sacazasns¥s eevee 
Shelb. Tectia Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 

Screen Door. 

Chief Ball 

Hinge 

Ball Bearing Door 2% 
No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’k, 


# er. Rr 
Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 
uperior Floor Hinges 
The Stover Mfg. Co. 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, 
gr. $12.50 


BA, FR Bice cissctad’ er. . 00 
New Idea No. 1 00 
New Idea, poable isting... 

New Idea’ 


Wrought. iron Hinzes— 
sip and T Hinges, d&c., list 
ecember 20, 19045: 
Light Strap Hinges 
Heavy Strap Hinges. y 
Light Tas é wee 55%, 
Heavy T Hinges....... {57% | 
Extra Heavy T Hinges. 60% 
Oe. MGGGS, ii. co vcs 0% 
Cor. Heavy Strap...... 65 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T 
Screw Hook { 6 to 12in. .1b. 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Ectra 10é0@Q— 


and Strap. 14 to 20in. .1b, 

22 to 36 in. ‘1b. 

Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to 1 inch 


ee 


sos 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
~~ 
. 


‘ Witehers, Stalt— 
‘ov g. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per grossa. 
anncae é 7 1% 


Inch 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $39 $42 846 
Jap. Onen. 2 28 $1 35 
Galv, Funnel. 48 §8 52 56 
33 36 39 48 


Jap. Funnel.. 


































i eeeenaiinel 
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May 30, 
Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.; 
Steel SS a eer each $1.05 | 
Steel Mortar, No, 158.......each $1.35 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
eaNewS 
Grub, list Feb, 28, 189: 


D, & Be Beoeide ce rcsccvcscccccvessees 
Handled— 

NOTE. — Manujacturers are selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or sedling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1, $2.75; No. 2 
star Double Bit..........-..+ss-000 
vt. Mad.son Cotton ‘Hoe. TU&WEALUS, 
it. Madison Crescent Cultivator Tet 





Be OZ... ee ee sce ceeececnveeeceeees (& 10%, 
It. Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight........... # doz. 6645 

Junior Size........-- ..+.# doz. $4.0 
It M: idison Sprouting Hoe. .# doz. 50% 


it. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe 


Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........+++- 7 
Warren Hoe.........ccccccccees : 
Ww, & C. Ivanhoe. 

Lb. B. 6 in. Cultivator Hoe.. 3.1 
Lb. B., 6% Tih ciiahss Meceeideneaea 3.35 
Acme ‘Wedding peuneweae y doz., 35 
W. & ¢ , thing Shuttle Hoe, ‘wdoz. $4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit- 
Augular, # doz $24.00 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
REE  cciccncsnasccteducocesasncent 
Empire 
Pullman 
Superior «- 
File and Tool— — 
Nicholson file Holders and 


oeceees 45&10%, 





Handles «-----+esseesseeeeceoes ‘g(a 40 
" Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 

$10.80; BP doz....---.+sseeeserersers $1.25 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # oor os 


EE... cnc ceeneestovdeadastedassencas 1,25 
ash Rein Holder, #? doz. pairs, .$1,29 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
SWALY cccccrcececeeceececreoeenres oeee 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 












Bird Cage, Reading...... 

Clothes Line, Reading List. 

Clothes Line, Stowell’s..........-...- 10% 

Coat aud Hat, Reading........- 45420 7, 

Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70%, 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville........ 69% 

Harness, Reading List 407% 

Harness, Stowell's +607 

School House, Stowell’s.....--++--+++ 70% 
Wire— 

Bele . cckcw we aed enn aeae 80% 

Wire C. & H, Hooks:........+ 

75 @ 156107 


Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem......-. 

Parker Wire Goods Co., King. ‘bat 

Western W. pt Co. Molding...... 

\ 0 0. 

ee “M&l0e ; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 75%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 

Wrought Iron— 


Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in., $2.50. 
COR. cimene cans doz. $1.05@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Goods 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


DOr Mes tages ei ces $1.39 
ude EE lb. 5%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

= a “a: aes 605 A60E 1045 % 

Mealleahle Iron. - 70@70410 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate “and Scuttle 

WOE Nd aadcnnicicnogudedassuboanel 40% 
It. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 

# doz. $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton ce Cup and 

GUE cchaneuabenndcmsah’l 80&10&10% 
heneh taoks—sSee Bench Stops. 

(«rn TWooks—See Knives, Corn. 

Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 

Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horses. 

Hose, Rubber- 

Garden Hose. any 

Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 

3-ply Guaranteed.. ‘ft. 8 @9 ¢ 

ply Guaranteed.. ft.10 @Ul ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 

Law Grade....... ft. @o¢ 

Fair Quality...... ft. » @i ¢ 

rons— Sad— 


From § to 10........1b.8 AI n¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons.....b. S4,@944 
Mrs. Potts’, centa per net: 
Nos. 60 55 60 65 
Jon’d Tops....80 . - 
Tin’d Tops. . ee 82 
New England Da oe yase 


i of 

Pinking Irons. _ . doz .00¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Copners. 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfe. Co,: 






Auto Screw.......... 30&2% ; Steel, 5% 
WAGON hs ae ceca 
Lane’s Sheek ne sian 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130.. -50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 25% 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25 %, 





3.20 | 








Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 


Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &e.— 
Foster Hros.’ Butcher, &c. , 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... ‘eo 

Corn— 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co., 


Wilcut Brand Knives and Hooks.60 

Withington Acme, x doz., p 65; 
Dent, $2.75; Av: errated, $2.20; 
Serrated, $2 10 ankee No. 1, $1.50: 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 


Drawing— : 
Standard List. - kS Q@IE 10% 


C, E. Jennings & ‘¢€ . Nos. 45, 46..60 
Jennings & Griffin, Xf e. 41, 42....75 
Swan's .... evecenuawve GO%3CC IU 
WeORRO da ciddencavenesdcgnensens 1673 
. & i. JI. Whi 20& 5a 25 


Hay and ‘Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz. 85 50@5.75 
Iwan's Sickle Edge ween # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated........cee- €? doz. $10.00 

Mincing- 
¥ gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 


Buffalo 


POON co kaee os ais doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .....se00. # doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25@ $1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
gro. 40@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. Gia70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por, Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Lsardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable..........50% 


Gne'O WFO sc ciccccesccivccens oe Sl 
Myers’ Noiseless Store L adders. oo 45 
Kichards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Chimam Shell, NO Ta. cc ccccccucced 50% 
OEE, FOG Ns ret cecasaccesecacees 50% 
Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)..... 35% 
Be ata Ws nsccaratnsoueuver cas 40&10 
BPR) d chwencudnsnascinckdasdenieces 60), 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz - $4. S54. 7) 


Side Lift, No. 0... .doz.$).60@4.°5 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$) 604.5 
Other Styles... «cece. pa 40k 10 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
eS ere ree $4.25 4.50 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Mall€able Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron 50 
Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. 
doz. S5@40¢ 
- Door— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Automatic, No. 
7 aaa ee $4.00 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
e doz. $2.90 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Ss a errs 5u% 

Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
ME Sembavadansialevdhas upabaeaksnans 50&5% 

Richards’ Trump, No, 127........... $1.50 

kd eee 50% 
Leaders, Cattle— 

PD on ior a: 50 doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45 ; Hemp, 45° 
Sisal, 20°. 


; Jute, 35% 


Litters, Transom— 

WIRY soo ghd vee dca Biv acccerciceadwas 10% 
Sieee-- 

Wire Ciocthes, Nos, 18 19 20 
Pe eed wh aweean $2.25 2.00 1.75 


i eee $1.75 1.85 1.10 
Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 ft., 
gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Air 
ine, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
17.00; Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
14.00; Eclipse $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nes, 0 te 3 2 
Solid Braided Masons’............2 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk No °. 
$6.00: i.80.° 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7 


. Puchdtehebaxsasecdawesadan 





# er. 
Shade Cord. &c.: 


Masons’ Lines, 
White poten No 3%, $1.50; No. 4. 
$2.00: No. , $2.50: Colors No 34, 


$1.75: No < $2.25: No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, No. 3%, $2 50; No. 4. $3.50: 
No. 4%, $4.50 % 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton. $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
ME ispthds senakanineantdenddbedaies: 
Cotton: 50 tt. 

: 70 ft.. $3.75: 75 
, $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75: 
MN dehstnh ana deidadeldimnarsa 20% 








100 ft 

Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, 

Awning 


Masons’ and 
Lines 4 10 


Clothes Lines White Cotton 20 

Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20 

Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locka... .ccccocecl $3, ¥ 


Door Locks, Latches, &c 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 

on these goods. 

Reading Hardware Co 

R, & E. Mfe. Co...... 





_ THE IRON AGE 











Elevator 
SI at accBitniaccadadtinedace .. 50% 
Padlocks— 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 
=. dae OOPS TT, 
Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent 

Bronze and Brass. 60%: Crescent, 
40&20%; Iron, 60° Window Ven- 
tilating, 55°: Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Dock, 334°: Wrought 
Bronze and Brass, 55%; Wrought 
Steel, 55%. 


Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..35% | 





PEE Gndciieavenaveccadacncsensaiousts 40%, | 
on 
Com. Upr't, without Augers. 
$2.00042.25 
Com, Angl'r, without Augers, 
$2.2542.50 
Swan's Improved ena ein eae «++ -40&10° 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4............33% 
Millers’ Falls...... 5.75 
Snell’s, Upright, $2.65; Angular, $2.90 
Corking— 


hiand Power. 
# doz. $18.00 


each, $5.50 


Reisinger Invincible 


Fence— 
Fence M chines... 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30 


Williams’ 


Moore's Hand Hoist, with Lock 
Brake eke ebceccanwaes 20%. 
Moore's Cyclone High Speed Chain 
Hoist . 2 one 23% 
Ice Cutting— 
CN a on ncn asdndedsceeucdeeuas 2% | 
Washing 
Boss Washv.g Machine Co.: Per doz 
oss No, i. Kadeenaecwend aus | 
Boss Rotary . -$57.00 | 


Champion R ‘tary Banner ‘No. 1 $57.00 
Standard Champion No, 1 . + $90.00 
ftandard Perfectior 


7 <a 
Cincinnati Square West ales cc; $33.0 

$ 

> 


Uneeda American, Round...... 60 | 

Mallets— 
Pi ET 5€5G 50% | 
Lignumvit® ....66665. 4545 50 7, 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 


WOOK weeseeees d0Z, H5HEI@IOZ 
Mangers, Stable— 
OER, BOGE. | WE ateicanmmanacdcaenak 50°, 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G, Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50 
Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 


RINK 51a cece adadenakenenseneunn 
BEE  dakenocd sactencdsccateeetaceceséd 50%, 
Mattocks— 





See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg, CO........0005 «+ .20@25 

National list Jan. 1, 1902..........- .30 

Varker's Columbia & Victoria .50&10@6) 

Parker's Box and Side....... 50& 10@60 

BWC, SARE TIGR, Giinscscccecccvecea 30°, 
Motors Water— 

Divine’a: Med Det. coccustcsscccscate 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest.....dll siecs, $1,802.00 


UROGD: wianede all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50 4.50 
12 «#14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CONE Nc ittcpnnvanaisescadwensowed 60 
Great) American... AU 
Great American Bali B’r’ g. new list.70 
GDURNEE CHF. coccvcccccesvccessccesscces 70 
CII.  nivascanéwsnexndaanamedsad 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 


50K 10&5 


Pennsylvania Golf.. 
Pennsylvania Horse. 





Pennsylvania Pony........++.. 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel........ T0&10&10 
Style B, Low Wheel............70&10 
Style C, High Wheel, spel. disct.. 


70&10 
Style D, High Wheel, spel, diset.70 
Phitadeipnia 


Styles M., S., C., K., T TOK 10&5 
Style A, all Steel 60K 10&5 
Style Kk. High Whee sU&1UKSY, 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .40 





MEN 'ddccacnnudaedawésod 10&5 
Apedeoevexhase 5 = --  A0&5 
Horse........ oh ... d0&10 

OS eee 

Dy ae. Ei Pd eté cp thekdiecsteecnvcei 50 

N aiis— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 


87 87 Vy 10 


laneous a 
See T'raae Report. 


Cut and W ire. . 





Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ dc. See Tacks 
Horse— 

No. 6 7 S&S 910 : 
Anchor ...... 233 21 2 19 18 ...40&5° 
Champlain .. 23 2% 23 24% 23. 50% | 
Coleman ..... 13 12 12 lh ll. net | 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16......10° 


Western ..... 
Jobbers’ Special Brands. . 
per Ib. 9@ 10¢ 
Picture— 
1% 22, 3 in. 
Brass F’d.j5 55 60 .70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cald Punched: Of liat 
Square, Blank or 


Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Heragon, Blank or Tapped .5.104 | 
Square, BI’k, €., 7. & R...5.106 | 
Heragon, BVk, C., T. & R.5.%0¢ 


Ilot Pressed: 
Square, Blank.......... 5 ie 
Flewagon, RBia@nk.... 60: r.4¢ | 
Square, Tapped........ 4.706 | 
Hexagon, Tapped........-5.10¢ | 
LL CCE CETTE Te eT Ib.. 6M4¢ 
A Sp srr lb., 6¢ | 
BG: ivac cucu wees lb.. 5¢ | 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum ee > 
In carload lots \%¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 
New York, 


1705 


Oil Tanks— See Janks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50 10 7%, 
Tem OF BleGliccccieas 65 104570 % 
Be Gaveunieeqnans 65a LOLS TO 


Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper -50€10% 
Wet Ol GOtE desea cdwaaes 65€10% 
Zine 654 10% 
Malle abl e Improved, Nos, 
ll, Old Pattern, Nos, 


;“Hamensers” iuapec’ 
i 13, 2%; 





Anierican Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring ni ttom Cans... TU@TO&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c..... 6U@60K 10 

Openers— Can— Per doz. 


Sprague, Iron Handle... .80@35¢ 


Sprague, Wood Handle 35a woe 

Sardine Scissors...... $1.7507$3.00 

Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener 
# doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 





Yankee Can and Bottle Opener, 7 
Ce er ae | 
Ess— 
Nickel Plate, @ doz., $2.00 
Plate, $4.00, 


FP ncine~ 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and 


Silver 


WONG Sateucinue wocudns 20@25¢ 
Rubber— 

( Fair — Lene ) 
Sheet, C, I. . 11 12¢ 
Bhout. ©. O: Bicccnas ce. 11a i2z¢ 
BN Bie nidaac ys 1242 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum,....... .40@4i¢ 
BO ME Gia Haale ead 4020 50 


Jenkins’ 96, @ th. 80¢............... 5 
Miscellaneous— 


American Packing...ib. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@I12\%4¢ 
CT Or ee lb. $@ 44¢ 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@il ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 

R - cn... = gauges, #P doz., 
No, 1, $6.2; 2, $6.50, 
Pulte, aeenn Well, &c.— 


See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Ntandard List.. rk 1 Y 
Edwards, Royal Blue............65&7% 

Fry— 
Common Lipped: 
BOE was 2 3 5 5 
Per doz. .$0. 5 0.80 0.90 1 10 1.30 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
i ee 12 15 16 18 
Per doz $1.75 995 280 3.15 

Roasting and Baking— 

Regal, R, M. Co., #® doz, Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10, $5.25; 20, "$5 75; 30, $6.25 

Savory — doz.. net, Nos. 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00 

Simplex, # gro.: 

No. 40 50 60 140 «6150 ~—Ss «160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: 1b. 

Roll Board or Building Feit, 

6 to 30 lb., per 100 sq. ft.3\4tos¢ 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
OP Se OU Tbs 6 odenatawees 6¢ 

Mill Board, Sheet, 4 
EGE 66% Thine ce wcacenal sa 5¢ 

Per roll 
Rogin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 

Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
406 a50¢ 

to. roll, 

E0@55¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll 


Medium weight, 30 lbs, 


65a70¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 fi 
85¢ ; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $ 25 


Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and We 8q 


Fe. OO TR, Gian s eou nace $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
OOF Te i eaacudcacudad vs $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 aq. ft.), ton . 
$31 00 $35.1) 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft........ tie 
8 ply, roll 108 sq. ft........ 8¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 509 sq. ft.).76¢ 
Sand and Emery 
Flint Paper and OCloth.50a100a—Y 


Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CUh..50€ 10469°% 
Parers— Apple— 

PD aa da dihsiakienislaeay # doz. $4.00 
RNIN: \clunxniekinrunode madwowud # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved........... each $6.50 
i Sotlinandaddnieaddadcenns # doz. $4.00 
I aie De ee --.each $7.50 
Eureka Improved...:........ each $20.00 
Family Bay State......... # doz. $15. 
Improved Bay State....... # doz. $36 
DM WUE S inc ictadcdcadases # doz. $5.60 
New Tl.ightning # doz. $7.90 
EE Lie idbenscacsuededs # doz. $3 % 
Keading 78 ---@ doz. $6.35 


Rocking Table... 
Turn Table ’3# 


White Mount». as 
Potato— 
Saratoga . ® doz. $7.6) 
White Monntoir A Anz. $B" 
, Picks and Mattocks—- 
ZA st, Feh. 23, 1899. 70h5 0 Wk 10% 
‘ronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 


? doz., No. 2, $2.60: No. 3, $6.40. 


Pinking lrons— 
See Jrona, Pinking. 





Pincers— 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg, Co.: 
Blacksmiths’ per doz, 10 in., 


$5.09: 12 in $5.50: 14 in., $6.00 
Carpenters’ Claw per doz.. 6 in, 
$2.00; 8 in., $2.75; 10 im., $3.50. 













+ 


; 
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700 





Pins, Seeuteheoe— 5 
Brass 50 @ 504107, 
lron, list Nov, 11, '85. .60@60410% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in.59&10@50410£5 7 
Ertra Heavy, 26 in.... .65410% 
Fittings 704 10@706 10452 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloads. 
Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
%& % in...6 58 57 
Ge + cues 6 oer o2 59 
wy i 56 61 
% to 6 in. 7 62 66 
7 to 12 in. 54 61 
Pipe, Vitritied Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-class 
Second-class 
NOTE.—Market irregular. 
Pipe, Stove— 
cer 100 joints. 
L. C. L 


Edwards’ Nested: O. 
5 in., Standard Blue.. 
in., Standard Blue.. 
in,, Standard Blue...- 
in., Royal Blue 
> , Royal Blue 
Royal Blue 
Wheeling ‘Corrugating Co.'s Nestec 
in., Uniform Color. .$6.1 si. 
é in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 
7 in.. Uniform Color.. 7.65 
Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual 30@30€ 10 7, 
Bench, second qual.. “wa joe102 
Molding . 25 25.10% 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.) .35&242 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: : 
Bench, First Quality 
Bench, Second Quality 
Molding and Miscellaneous 
Toy and German 


Iron Planes - ss 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L, Co,)....35% 
Chapin's Lron_ Planes 50a 10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley .. 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list . 
Dec, 25 
Buck Bros 
Chapin-Stepheng Co 
Stanley R. & L. Co... 


L. & I. J. White 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohbler’s Eclipse #8 doz. $8.00 


Plates— 
Felloe i ey 
Self-Sealing Pie Pla 

Co.). @ doz, §2. 

Pliers and oa - 
Button Pliers 75 @15410% 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ 61:50. 

Gas Pipe. . io 


Acme Nippers. 

Cronk & Canter Mfg. Co.: 
American Button 
Improved Button 
Cronk’s 
No. 80 Linemen’s 
Stub’s Pattern 
Combination and others 

Heller's Farriers’ woe 
and Tools 

The Nettleton i 

— i 
po EW eT Tinuers® Cutting si 


me ° 
Elm City, 33%%; 
Paragon, 50% + Lodi, 50%. 
Swedish Side, End and ‘Diagonal Cut- 
Cet FUSER, pnccsocesegccceseacoousvoens 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co.: 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $2.50; 


6 .00. 
ey $3.50; 8 in., 


Gas per doz., 7 in., 
$3.75; 10 in., $4.50. 
Nippers, Horseshoers’ Cutting, 49%; 
oof Paring % 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: . 
Plumbs and Levels 30@30& 10% 
Chapin’ s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
30@30& 10%, 
factension Sights 30@30&10°. 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@40&10% 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels.. aed 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 1& 10% 
C. E, Jennings & Co.'s Iron 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adiust- | 
able W&T%™% 
Stanley R, & L. Co 0? 
Stanley’s Duplex 
Woods’ Extension 


Byfalo Steam Eee Poachers. : kos 
1, $6.00; 2, °. 


00; 

$3.00: No. 4, 303.00 

Points, Glaziers'— 
Bulk and 1-Ib. es 
Ti. papers. 

th. papers. 

Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye 
Ft. Madison y 

Police —. . 
Manufacturers’ Lists. 
Tower's . 

Polish—Metal, ‘Ete— 
Glasbrite. No. 5 b can Owes. 
each, $1.25; dos” $12.00; fe. 10 ® 
can (cake): each, $2.50: e doz.. ren) 
Prestoline Lianid, No. 1 (% nt.). @ 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), $9.00..40% 


| Black Eagle Beuzine LD’aste, 5 aa 


| Prestoline Paste 
George Wilham Hottman: 
S. Metal Polish 
boxes, # doz. S0¢; 
’% Ib boxes, #@ doz. $1.25 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 
U. 8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz., 
$1.25. 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® 
doz., $1.75. 


Stove— 
 ld¢ 


Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
= Be 


Black Jack Paste, % Tb cans, ¢. $3 
-each 65 


| Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can. 


Ladd's Black Beauty Liquid, Per 
100 $6.75 

Joseph Dixon's, @ gr. $5.75 

Dixon's Plumbago 

Fireside 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. 


# doz. $1.50 
.Wynn’s Black Silk: 
Paste, cans, # doz., 
% Ib, $1.00; 1 
Paste, # 5 Ib can 
Liquid, cans, ? doz., 
% pt., $1.00; $1. 
Steel Range Enamel, # doz., % pt., 
$1.00; % pt., $1.25. 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square.doz.$0.80; gro.$8.00 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$9.00 
1g qt. Square.doz . $1.00 ; gro. $10.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.20; gro0.$12.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 
Steel ence Posts, each, 5 f%., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; Ge f%., Be 
Steel hitching Posts 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
Enameled 35410% 
Tinned 304.102 


Powder— 
InC anisters: 


Fine oa. 11. 
Rifle, : 
Rifle, 1-1b. 
In megs: 
12'4-lb. kegs 
25-lb. kegs 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Keg (25 tb bulk) 
Half Keg (124% Wb_ bulk) 
uarter veg (6% Ib bulk) 
Case 24 (1 ib cans bulk) 
Half case (1 Ib cans bulk) 
King . ecien: Shot Gun. 
Keg (3 bulk) $12.00 
Half ms tb bulk)... 
Quarter. F Keg (bu Ib bulk). 3.25 
—_ 24 cans bulk).. 14. 
Half case 12 (1 


Fruit and Jelly 
Enterprise Mfg. © 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, @ doz,, $20.00 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail— 
Cyclops 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, @ doz., 
33% & 10% 


Moss{il's No. 1, Nail Puller, # 08 


Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, case lots, y doz., Lucge, 
$9.00; Small, $7.50 
Giant No. 1, 
$16.50; No, 3, $15.. 334% 
~ Pullers, Utica and Davi- | 


Parrot Tack and a | Puller, RP ps 
: ® gro., $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 


Inch ome } °s 
Awning or Tackle, 
doz 0. 45 60 1.05 


$0.30 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz. -» 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Inch 2 \4 


Inch 
Screw, doz.. 
Pe «Kanne ‘ 
Side, doz.... "90.25 40 (SSC 
Inch ..... -™% ™ f& &% 
Stowell’s: 
Neiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Electric Light 60 
Side, Anti-Friction 
Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame; Square or 
pane End, per doz, 1% and 


16@19¢ 
anew Mortise, no Face Plate. 
per doz... and 2 in. 
Acme, No, 35..1% in., 198%¢: 2 fn, 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos, $ and <1} 


so “26. ‘Trov..1& in., 14%4é: 2 in., 1 

Star, No. 26...1% in., 18%¢;2in,, 0%¢ 

Tackle Biocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps— 

Cistern 

Pitcher Spout. . 45@ 754102 

Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc . 55@50Y, 

Rarnes Dbl. Acting (low list). .49&10°% 

Barnes Pitcher Spout 75&10% 


THE IRON A AGE 


Contractors’ Rubber Disshens zm Ke 


2. B. & L. Block Co $16 ai 


Daisy Spray Pump # doz. $6.50 | 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 
(low | lis 
& Watling’s Fast 


F lint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. ; 
75&10 


National Specials | Mfg. Co., Measur- 
ing, Nos. 2, 3, $5.50 % 
Myers’ Pumps ios’ list). 
Myers’ Power Pumps...... 
Myers’ Spray Pumps 
Pump Leathers 
Plunger and Lower Vaive—Per 
gro.: 
a CL 2% 2% 2%, 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 $3.00 
Inch... 8 3% 3% 8% 4 
$3.30 3.60 $8.85 4.10 4.40 
Plunger o. Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch. 214 3 3% 4 
"$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, oe =_ 


ity 
Revolving (4 re 
02. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis &§Call Co.’s Cast St'l Drive.50% 
—_ Nos, 1AA, . 


$15.00 

Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00 
Niagara Hollow PURGE. occccseess 4 
Niagara Solid Punches 

Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

Belt and Ticket, Bernard, 

_ Paragon, 50%; Lodi 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8S. /, Co.33%% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. W. Co., # 
doz., $1.44 50% 


Rait—sarn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
24,@2%¢ 
Sliding Door, _ Brass, 
1% in., lb., 36 30 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
Trac 
Cronk's: 
Double Braced poet Rail..®@ ft. 4¢ 
Oo. N. T. Rai 
Hinge Rail...... Seccccccccsccccece 39% ¢ 
Grittin’s: 
xxx, @ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
Hinged Hanger, @ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in,, $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in,, $3.80, 
Lane's: 


Hinged Track, #@ 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
1% in,, $3.96. 
0. N. r. , $3.00;1% 
8 100 ft. $4.00 


00 ft, No. d01, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in, # 100 ft. $3.00 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Rail, # tt. ie. 0% 
None B . “pitt 3%e¢ 
Standard 
Myers’ Stayon Track 
Kichards’ Mfg. Co.: 
Conmiee, 1 x 36 in., 
$3.25; 1% x 3-16, 
Socrial Hinged Hanger fea. 
Lag Screw Rail, 65 
Gaage Roly track, Re it. 
; No. l4¢; ‘No. 


0, 

Nos. 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50; 64, 
4.00; 45, $3.25; 46, $3.50; 49, No, 1, 
2; 49, No, 2, $3.50. 

Stowell’s: 


Steel Kail, Plain 
Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in. vee 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-i6. 
Swett’s Hivie, #8 ft. lle 
P. L. B. Steel Rail.. sik ft. 
No. 0, 1 x 3-16 100 ft. $3.00 
Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. .B 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth. 


New “Cham ion Garden, 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 
Victor Garden, # doz., 
enn i ie. $1630; . i 
meen City wn oz 
$2.85 ; .00 
Anticlo # doz 
Malleable Garden 
Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18,00 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....# doz. $2.90 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth.... r. $3. 
Paragon, 
Paragon, 24-tooth 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.... le 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, , doz. 
$1. 75@2.00 


Rasps, Horse— 

Dieston’s % 

Bee NR. on cocsenscess TOK 507 0& 1085”. 

Livericht Bros.’ Gold Medal.70&10@75% 

McCaffrey’s American Standard, 
G0&10&5° 

New Nicholson me loers’, 

See also Files. 


_Razors— 


Silberstein: 

Carbo Magnetic. $21.00: Griffon No. 
65, $13.50; Griffon. No. 00, $12.00; 
all other Razors. 40%. 

Safety Razors— 


Safet ” 5% Star Interchange- 
able, 25°. ’ Star Safety Corn, 2%. 
ase la at petnerina ripe ase me 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 
aS Be 6 Bé6 M 9X M 16, 
16. 16. BB 16, 4008, Rubber. 


Laie Nickeled Populo........ 20% 


May 30, 1907 


eae NI German wiiv., Bronze. 25% 
N 2 


2901 PN. 36% ‘% ime. 
Cate N., 334% %; 00294 PN 
33145; 802 802 N., 33%%. 
986, PN. 2004 N. 914 PN 
5009 PN, 5009 N 20 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P 
202 PN, i02 PR,’ 202 PR 20% 
304 P. 304 PN. 00304 P, 00304 PN: 349 
Registers— List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 
Bronzed + 
White Porcelain Enamel. 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
40k 10% 
Revolvers— 
Single Action 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal.$1.80 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
AOCOMENO 6066 ic veesccwess $3.50 
Hammerless 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
i per doz .$2.50@$2.76 
per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
7 doz . $3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24, Sinch. 
$0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
° $1.15 1.35 1.75 doz. 

Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing, ¥ doz., 
ype, 2 in,, $1.25; 2% in. $1.50; 

in 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Rings, gro. bowes.$4.00@4.50 

Hiil’s Ringers, Gray Iron 

doz. 50@55¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron.. 

doz. 70@75 ¢ 

Blair’s Rings. ..per gro.$4.75@5i.25 

Biair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 

Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 

Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and Burrs— 

NET. 6:4. kieran s'0 Weta 8344 @35 6 

Carriage, Coopers’, Tinners, éc.: 
Black 
Metallic Tinned 

Bifurcated and Tubuiar— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. boxes, paste- 
board boxes, 23@25¢ ; Tin boves, 
29@32¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 

“e2¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 
Rollers— 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti- Friction. 
Cronk’s Stay No. 


50 

Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 

No. 56 

Lane’s Stay 

Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O, K, Adj, and —— No, 58.50 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 5 
Underwriters’, Nos. 59, 60. 
Favorite, No.’ 54 . 60% 

Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..@ doz. $1. % 

Swett’s Anti-Friction 
Screw and Spike Stay 
Hinge Adjustable Stay 
Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pure 1b., 183@ 13%4¢ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pure 1b., 9a¢ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iaryer: 
No, 2 ity 1b., 7% @8¢ 

Sisal, ay, Hide and ale 

Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 

Mised 
Pure 

Sisal, ‘'arred, Medium Lath 

yore, Coarse and ‘Untarred: 


doz. 9¢ 


Cotton Rope: d 
Best, %-in. and larger... .18@20¢ 
Medium, \4-in. and larger. 1@I7¢ 
Common, \4-in. and larger. .10¢ 

In coils, 4¢ advance. 

Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, i4-in 
Thread, No. 2, % -in. is Ib. Bie 

e Colony Manila Tranemionon 


1T%e¢ 
7 we Rope— 

Galvanized . S7144214% 

Plain p5421%4% 
Ropes, Hammock— 

Covert Mfe Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal.... 
Rules 

Borwood 


up, 1b., 9¢ 


60@60410%, 
866 10@3541045 7, 


Miscellaneons 

Stephens’ 

Stationers’ 
Keuffel & 


Folding. 
Lufkin’s Steel 


Stanley R. & L. C 

Boxwood 

Ivory 

Miscellaneous 

Zig Zag 

Zig Zag. | gl Joint....... eeceses 42%4% 
Treon Nut Co. 

Roxwood . 


eee eeeeceseessesesss 60@60& 10° 


seeeees es DOG 10@35& 10.10% 


ash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks—Scee Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash, 
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Sausage Stutters or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—sce /'c0ls, Saw. 









Saws— 
Atkius : 6% 
CUCUIAT ..cceeeceeeeceeeeeeeeessces ses 
Band seeesceeeees ee RENEE Ss 
Butcher Saws... 3 
Cross Cuts....+++ % 


One-Man on ag 
Narrow Cross Cu 
Hand, Rip and Panel.. ‘ 
Miter Box and Compass........... 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Urag scepacssusneke 45% 
aplu- Stephens Co. ; 


ru rning i Saws and Frames. .30@30&10% 

jamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 306 10&10% 
‘ — at, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 50% 
sand, 2 to 18 in. wide.........-. asl a 
hand, % to LR. nccccccvccecesccosee 60 
( rosscuts eccccscceccecococce oe 
Narrow Crosscuts.......- 

Mulay,. Mill aud Drag. 

Framed Woodsaws 





Woodsaw Blades.. 
Ww codeaw Rods, Tinned. 





Hand some Nos, 12, 99, 
D8, 120, Tr, ‘Mics cacnsndctancoegns % 
Hand on Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
00, Combination. ahaduseeeseee ay 
co ass, Key Hole, &c........+++- 
pommeein Saws ond _— ieontaesa 30% 
Cc. E. Jennings & C : 
Back Sone 50b00beb000 ccecseneteoes mg 
Butcher Sa@ws......sssescecsseecersss 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. “— 
featel Wood Saws 304 
Hand Saws........- 


Wood Saw Blades. 
Millers Falls: 





Butcher Saws...... 15&107 
Star Saw ee isa esesoesese 1 109 
Massachuset aw Works: 3 
Victor Eitchen Baws ieonne maean? 
Butcher Saws ades.......+++ é 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...30% 


Simonds’: 





Circular SawS.........cssscoeseeeees 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Cons. its 
One-Man Cross Cuts...........+ 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag tion 3 
Band S@W8....scececeeeseseeses eesees 
Back Saws... “a eidsui eg 
Butcher Saws oe a35& 74 
Hand Saw8......+..-s+e+see+ GB&T4 7 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.. 2 
Ww cod Be aicdewcukwcdavceesss 10&7%% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemsen Mig. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........++- y 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— s 
\tkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Wisston’s; 







Concave Blades.. 
Keystone Blades 
Hock Saw Pram 
Simonds File 1c 
&, Jeuuil 8 3° 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.. 
W&T4E% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, com: re 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades.....40&10% 
Gniiu’s Hack Saw brames. ee 10%, 
Griftin’s Hack Saw Blades.. 
star Hack Saws and Blades... ...15410 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&57 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30&10&10% 
Sterling oe Hack Saw Mach 
each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, ened ve 
Victor Hack Saw Blades. 257, 
Victor Hack Saw Frames 


B No, 7 5 rt 2 
arnes, No, 7, 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw_ Blades.......... 487, 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, #8 








with boring attachment, $20...... 
Lester, complete, $10.00........., 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 

15&10% 
Seales— 


Family, Turnbull’s... .50@50410% 
Counter: 

nase, Platform, % og. to § 
ob. Eten tee ee doz. o 

ree Piatforms, % oz. to 

WO. axnueneneas bas doz. si 

Union Plat orm, Plain.$1. 1.90 

- Union Pla form, Stpd.$1. 15 


hatillon’s: 
“ae oeesevecebactocses Secccosescess 5 
Favorite paeodaspepeocedt casecconscoed 40 
Crocers’ Trip Scales......csccsseeeee # 
Chicago Scale Co.: 
The Little Detective ee 2 ths 9% 
; nion or Family No. 2............ 
Portable Platform wreauced list) . . 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) . ae, 
The Standard Portables............ 
The Standard R. R. and Wag, 
CR .cvciasqupbutadenicgueaceseied 50&10% 
Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2. 25 
Bee, 2 Handle..... doz . $2. 60 
‘ ip. 


. Light. $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Adit stable, Box Scraper ( (s. R. & 
ea meee be be aes ex 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
oer doz., 1 in., $2. 
oe. 85; ;n 18 
i nch, Wood. Th 8. 
‘land, W COON s <60 ec eau 20a 204 10% 


. Bliss Mfg. Go.. Hand. Me 5(@20 81077 
ipin-Stephens Co.. DIN onndge see 


h, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1. 


Scena » 154 15% 
nen, —S Point, list 
pp FC8. 2, Ws nen tne sent en 154 10% 
and Rail: “or Jan, 1, 'B1.... 
104 10G 75% 


Jack Screws--. 
tandards Siet 





Machine— 
List Jan. 1,’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron, 
Brass or Bronze... .50@5i0&10% 
Fillister Head, Iron, Brass or 
DPN 8.66 Vanawtas h0@ 40k10% 
Set and Cap— 
Bat. (EVOR) 6 <ccs eves TE 10ETYQ% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
EPG: 6 onececcrcs senses can 25 
Be: TG. COGs ccs vseen TH 10474 % 
Hex. Hd. Cap...... + -70&METIQZ 
pe Sree eee HETIL Y 
Fillister Hd. Cap..... 60k? 
Wood— 


List July 23, 1908. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 871445@. . % 
Round Head, Iron..... 85450. . 
Flat Head, Brass... .82\€5@. . %, 
Round Head, Brass... .80€5@. . %, 


Flat Head, Bronze.. .774450. . § 
Round Head, Bronze. .7545@. .% 
Drive Screwe.......! STS . . % 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saics, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 


Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 
No, 3 Clipper, Pol’'d Webb. 

$6.7 15@7. 25 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 

$7.00@7.50 
Bush, Weed and oun, No. 2. 

$6.50@7.00 

Cs BO Rivesgecces 33. 258.7% 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1. .$8.50@9.00 
Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. 

$8. 75@9. 25 
Solid Steel, No, 6...... $9.25@9.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Enterprise 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
Fray's Adj. zee meee. Nos. 1, $12; 
2, $18; 3, $12; iesiorans 50% 
C._E. Jevnings ~" Uo. *s Model Tog 
DD « cddctinvenabadtdedeanansnusll 
Millers Falls Adj. 7 Headics, No. 
1, $12; No. 4, $12: No. 5, -15&10% 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison ‘three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


oe 
x 







GRE TROVE). «0.06 ccccecees q doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
EE gro. $3. oes: 75 
BD PA vcncccnascasesecenugdoccess 27%% 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # gro. aa 
BE Wiis psinendinconsncaeuns #8 gro. $9.0 
Snell’s Oeramnted, Cup Pt..... pet 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt aaah 10% 
Victor Knurled Cup Pt.. “ego ne 

vet— 
pO Te 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
RENO cwccesececsecsscesnescescesed 
NEE: . vénncacquibeunenisvnensed 


Disston’s Star, 


umph Pe 
Morrill’s No, 
Nos. 3 and 4, 
No. 5, Mill 
Nos, 10, 11, 
No, 1 Old Style......... 
DEE divdadcsdadcacésavccuan 
Giant Moyal Cross Cut..... 
ie icacdawessnteah 
Taintor Positive........... 
having- 
Fox Shaving dets, No, 9.......00006 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 60% 
Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Wo.......... 70% 
Pike 


Mfg. Co.: 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
Oe Sb actacvakantanneksntiie ei $1.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 

Miicinudedodescveenetathesh $1.50 


Natural ors Carving Knife ~ 
pS FO Se 00 fg 

gam Cut Emery Carving | 
nife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 

Quic Edge Pocket Knife | 
Hones, @ doz............s00. $2.9 


Sk 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 


na ane ne tae doz.$1.10@1.25 
SE «lan racaal Bid aie a doz. o ae. 25 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. oF sande 45% 
Razor Edge (Stanley R, & L. Co.), 
Se pee 55% 


Chapin- Ste a. Co.. 









Goudell’s. doz. $9.00. ese 

Were FP ORE VE. cccccccccccesoscces 50 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Chea $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality 7: - 70@10410 
Best quality, N kel. 604 10 
Fair quality, Jap. * 9080657 

Fatr quality, Nickel. .75@75410 

Tatlors’ Shears....... 40@. 404 10 

Acme Cast Shears.............. 40@40&5° 
einisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Sheep, 1900 list............... W&k10&5% 
CE, sattiedeceene scvauctusoued 50&10% 
00 Ds ccascnaneancuns 50&10%, 

Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades........ 20£5G 204 19%, 

Steel Laid Blades. .... 4oe 1050% 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Bertie, 

OS eee 40% 

oman ings & Griffin Mfg. Co" 8 % e. 

ulawk Snips 99 

P.. 8. & v Forged Handles ++ 2% 

Pruning Shears— 

Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 334% 

Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 33% % 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
avd Saw. 8 doz $18.00 3% 

Diten' s Pruning Hook a 8 doz., 
SUED . cpincnaccatésmntemsanianniuieste 3% 


_THE IRON AGE 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 


Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40°, 
JS ee Sa eee 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand.......... 60&10° 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 
60&10° 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Auti-Friction..............- 50% 
DO ccunvacecniseddhenccsncesegeias 40% 
TE I a acai haa elite nina 15% 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern.....874¢ 
iding Shutter— 
Beading Mis tcencadatveceseuntscteciod 40%, 
i Ms Pe com duns tdeddnsen exsinzite 10% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 65&10% 

Club, Rival, 65&5°%; First Quality, 

60.5% 
Paper Shells, Fmpty: 

New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 

12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12 

16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, 

255°, 
Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 

SORE CUES ccicaiccaccvaietanwer 3% 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 

16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
SE Te Mi icncagndcencckecents 20&5% 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 


Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
33'4&5 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 20&5% 
Robin Hood, High Brass......... 30&5%, 
Indian, for Black Powder........ 25 &5% 


hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. 40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade........... 0k % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
eee $06 104.10% 


Robin Hood: 


Smokeless Robin Hood, Low 
I sd cient Bl alae ee al 40&10% 
Smokeless Comets, High Brass, 
40& 10K 10&5%, 
Indian, Black Powder.......... 40&5%, 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. : 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10%, 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... {0&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&1 of 
BE PO kn cancedecececcvevescas 


Shingles, Motal— Per i. 
Edwards Mfg, Co. 





Painted. Galy. 

.00 

6.25 

7 x 10 oe 6,50 

Ww healing Corrugating Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x 2 in. $4.25 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5,00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


BE, tav kok wie per keg.$4.10 
EE ch 664 5 ewnwes per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes.......+++.. # keg $5.90 
Shot— 
25-1b, bag 
CBS See ee $1.95 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.20 
ae ee ere = 2.20 
WO 0 sce rh ewaesaa win esi 2.20 
A eee 2.40 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow Shoveils— 

Long Handle. - $2.75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mail. ‘D. "Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation....... 
gro. $9.50@ 10.00 


Hunter’s Genuine..... 


re $12. 12.50 
Buffalo Metalic Bi R, M. as - 
14&16 16&18 18& 


$13.20 $13.50 sia 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r— Per dozen. 
ene 1 6 28 2 
- ++ $1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.30 
Sieves, Wooden’Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 


Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. boo 0 

Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1. 1.05 

Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1. 1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 

Painted, Standard list: 


12 2 12 to 22 2 386 in...... 60% 
20 @ 40 to 2h @ 50 in...... 50% 
24 2 60 to 24 @ 120 in Veeed 30 


Barnes’ low list: 


Up to and panties 20 x 36 in....50% 
Dx Nto Mx Di 45° 


NOTE.—There is not 
tn'Yite by jobbers entire uniformity 


Skeins, Wagon— 
CE ON dh cntvecsws 70@754 10 
Dian ccean - 40@455 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


PP Ba 6 6 bw + 0x 50@504 10% 
Soe Uneacelled Noiseless. 
6045 tens 


Victor A, Noiseless .604¢5 tens £5% 
Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


Ee HAW 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Yankee, 0&2% ; 


Derby, 25% : Yankee 
Roller, 30&2%. 
a _—— GL: THOR. ccccsced 40% 
ME Mid atatiabldaidovccddsoscetiad B% 
Oneida” Community: 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... 0&5%, 
Swivel SMAPS. .......ccccccccscecees 6%, 
ED: wstnnqustsesoseccenenasesesets 50% 
Snaths— 
i dn cae hewnen hake eae 50% 
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Snips, Tinase~te Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

Good Quality....... 50k 10G@ 6045 % 


CE rv eredee cede’ 60G 60€ 10%, 
International Silver Co.: 





1847 Rogers Bros,, 40&10%; Rogers 
it) SE idind dun cnanoaun tes 50& 10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
MED ME ndsstneseccvcconse 50& 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............-- 60% 
Wm, Rogers & Son............ 60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver........ .60@60€5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
i Sider ncvtanensataenidwane 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
Mi ike cen aenes per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro. $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
Chjgago (Coil).....ccccccccccccccee Wel 
Ge CUED cenccccccccccccccscccccoceses 20% 
Pullman (Coil) 
Reliance (Coil) 
Star (Coil) eesceesecce ae 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 i $ 
Carriage, Wagon, ee. 
14 in. and W lder: Per 100 Id. 
Pts bedi awnwe aes $4.40@$4.65 
Half DN 664 b 0:00 $4.40@$4.65 
DURE. Sececdadiians $4.90@$5.15 
Painted Seat Springs: 
%m2e2ee..... per pr. 47@49¢ 
Ig @3 @ ..... per pr.69@71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise ..... 


paceddnamasnetainad % 

wiles oane No, i. # doz. tidy" No. 
pieeer é& “Henger Mtg.” 3": Bes 
Cactus, 65457 see, 
Nationals, 685%, 
Squares— 
Nickel plated.. | List Jan. &, 1900. 

Steel and Iron. 15@—% 


T0&5% ; 


Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
PE 5 ¢.awue ud a 

Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
PE sews ees PERO EENERT 
Disston’s Tr. uares and Bevels, 
Rosewood andle, 60&10%; Iron 
Stock and Bevel.............++se+s- a 


1, 3%; No. 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 


$5. 2585. 50; No. 1, $6.25@$6. 50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
aa til ada we oat doz. $1.00 
Good Gradeée.......... doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... -~ $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Bliad.......... 1b. 6@64G¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. = 


804 104104 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain, —? Gal- 
WIE G5 0'4 bacue Gace - + £9.55 
Poultry Netting Staples... aos 


per lb. 34@S\%4¢ 

Steels, Butchers’— 
DE ‘dcudedevensccadeca Sivivestenkesees 30% 
Foster Bros.’ y 





Steelya rds — 30£109 
Stocks and i o 
Blacksmiths’ ......... anaes 


0G 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Di 
Derby pesew Plates. ee 


Lickens po... accce a 
ightnin PUN itccncavducns 
Little Glane Sin eeutstemencaccenasdéded 3 2 
Reece’s New Screw Plates...... °°" Be 
Stoners, Cherry— 
GE Vadetinccivadedreectecd: B@0% 
Stones—Oil, & 

Chicago Wheel & 4 “lo., 1904 list: 
Gem Oil, Double Grit............. 65% 
Gem Axe, Single or Double Grit. 4 
GN Es ccxnesidecdaocusccccascede 6% 
Gem Razor Hones.................. 50% 

Pike Mfg, Co., 1904 list: a 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Sli No. Teeseagens 00 
Lily White ashita, 4 to 8 in. 60¢ 
Rosy Washita, 4 to 8 in. 0¢ |e 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ a 
Washita St.. No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White ‘Blips babevesucversad 9¢ 

© BD DE EE adedetcacnccoued 9¢ 
Washita Slips” iGéieianend 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... 70¢ b 
Washita Slips, No, 2............... 


Sc 
CBteage e yt & dite. Co. 2 in. 
em, gro., 10 in., $8.00: 
$10.80. r 
Norton Alundum Scythe Stones: 
Less than 10 gross lots... ® gro. $6.00 
Lots of 10 gross or more,. -# gro, $4.50 
Pike Mfe co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8.. 3 
Lamoille 8. 8........ 
White aoe 8. 8. 
Green Mountain 8. 8.. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. 
ie. 1 Indian Pond 8.8. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. 
Leader Red End 8. § 
Quick Cut Emery.. 
— Corundum,..... 


3 


333333 


Sogensasle ¢ 


VLCLSe 
2 
S 
Gacaiieies wine 


ay 
33 


WUNDOG vencccesascenccetquagses 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 
Emery Scythe Rifles. 4 
Balance of 1904 list 33% 


Ros 

he) 
BES 
tas 
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Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers 
Stops— Bench— 


Millers Falls 
Morrill’s, # d 
Morrill’s, No. 2. $ 


oor 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Pla 


Chapin-Stephens Co.........ee00000.80% 


Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots....20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, dos. 
60@604 10%, 
Socket doz. $1.60 
Bullard, @ G0Z........cescsceveeseees $4.00 
Excelsior Stretcher and~ Tack Ben 
er Combined, @ doz, $6.00. -20% 
Woven Fence— 
Franklin........ 
Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop 


Stuffers, Cone 


Euterprise Mfg. Co 
National Specialty Co., 
1902 


Sweepers, Carpet— 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. : # doz, 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany.....$36.00 
Triumph, Fancy Veneers -$33,00 
Parlor Queen, Figured ‘Rose- 


wood oapie te 
Hungarian 


Elite, 
American Queen, 
Bird's-E ye ; 


hogany 
Ri: ip ids, 


Ash > 
Figured 


"Map A the $25. OU 
Nic Kel, $24.00; 

. -$22.00 

Ji apan $20.00 
$21.00 ; 

$19.00 


Ide al, 
Grand 
Japan .. : 
Standard, Nickel, 
Crown Jewel, 
Japan 
Crystal, Glass 
Grand, 17 in, 
Club, 24 in. wide........... 
Hall, 28 in, wide........ ; 
Nauonal Sweeper Co. 
Louis 3} Roller 
Plated 
Hepplewhite, Sil- 
ver Plated $72.00 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N'kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered $36.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled 00 
National Queen, Roller Beart en 
Fancy Veneers.........-+0++.+++ $2 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veicers, © 
Nickeled $25 
Triple Medal, 
Nickeled 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
Marion Queen, Roller 
Nickeled 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, tam: $20. 00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, N'kel.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, a $18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Se 


Bearing, 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), itafier 
Roller 
.00 


" $22'00; 
Nic kel, 
Top 
WIE... .0cceees 5.00 
.00 
~ $60.00 
dud, 

er 
$120.00 


* Bearing, 


Roller Bearing, 


"Bearing 


Bearing, Japanned 
Auditorium (26 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per dozen on 
three-dozen be eat $1 per dozen on Sue. 
dozen lots; $2 per doseh < on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots, 
Streator Meta! Stamping Co.: 
Eureka Japanned @ doz, $15.00 
Model E, Sanitaire doz $25. 
Model A, Sterling 
Model B, Sterling, 


Model B, 


Model C, 
Model D, 


&c. 

New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks. .90430% 
American Cut Tacks ‘ 
Swedes Cut Tacks....... 9E30% 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .90440% 
Serer ay 90440 % 
OO ae ee ‘90640 4 
Trimmers’ Tacks 90630 % 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

90440 % 


case), 


Sterling, 


Sterling 
Sterling 


Finishing Nails, 


Hungarian Nails 
Finishing Nails............ 70% 
Trunk and Clout Nails...... 80%, 

NOTE, — The 
Standard Weights, An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 10€5% 
as given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Pointed Tacks 

904 or 5 tens 

Wire 


Double 


See Nails 


also 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Each 
R. M. Co.: Oil 
Gal Emerald 
30 $3.40 
) $4.25 
wi ilson & Friend Co.: 
Gal Gasoline 
30 $2 75 
60 50 


130 5.00 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin .a—% 
Patent Leather........ 2 AI045 % 


Steel ‘ sath. oe .88 1-845% 
Chesterman’s ‘ 5@2545% 


Kenffel & Esser Co. 
10&10@50", 


Oil 
Queen City 

$3.65 

$4.50 


Ou 
$3.00 
$4.00 
$5.75 


Favorite, Ass Skin. 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 

WASABRNE” 

Metallic lower list, 35@ 
35&5% ; 35@35 45°". 


and Steel, 
Pocket 


For 





above prices are for | 


| India 8-l 


| India $-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. 


_ THE TRON A 


: | Mises | 


Asses’ Skin 
Metallic ... 
Patent Ben 


Steel 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman's Metallic, 
etc. 


etc 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, ‘%-inch and larger... 
per 100 Ibs.$2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
‘i 80k 10G@80E 10485 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Bingle FOG... 60 cecceest 8041045 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, é&e 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick ‘TieB........c.see«. 25&10% 
Tinners’' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices. 


- 704242% 


sold 


| Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
| See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & Il. J. White 


My ers’ 
Stowell’ .. 
Forks, 


Hay 
aunt Carriers, 
it a pEullevs, 
iniature— 


Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, 


a 
Cross Cut Saw Tools.. 
improved 
Crescent 


Atkins’ 
SOumvouds 
Simonds’ 


ee 
L. & I. J. White 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$1.25; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Oneida £107, 
40 49K /o 


Imitation 

Newhouse 

Hawley & Norton 

Victor 

Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 

doz. 85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
No, 1, Rat, $13.25 


24 
No. 3, Rat, ., $6.50; case of 
50 $5.75 doz, 
No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; 


$4.70 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; 


case of 150 
.00 doz. 
case of 150 
) OF 
Trimmers, Spoke—*” doz. 
Wood's E 
Troweils— 
Disstoun Brick and Pointing 


Disston Plastering 
Disston_** Standard Brand ”’ and Gag. a 


; case of 


# doz., 
$11.50 doz. 


Kohler's Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00, 
Never-break ‘Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Rose Brick and Plastering , 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 
Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 

New York Pattern 

Western Pattern 

Handy Trucks..... be teneses 

Grocery 
Daisy Stove Trucks, 
tern 
McKinney Trucks 
Model Stove Trucks 

Tubs, Wash— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per gross, 

hh oe ae 
Galvanized. 864 876 $8) $96 105% 
Galvanized W - Tubs (S. a Co,): 
No 2 20. 30 

Per doz., net $5'10 6°30 1:20 6.60 1-20 8 19 

Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


#! doz. $15.00 
Improved Pat- 

# doz. $18.50 

10.00 

# doz. $18.50 


and % -lh. 
and \4-Ib. 
and \4-Ib, 


Balls.23@25¢ 
Balls. 214 22¢ 
Balls 18@20¢ 
and %4-lb, Balls.17a19¢ 
and %-lb. Balls.16@ 18¢ 
Cotton wth, 
260 31¢ 
. 12 and 15 th 
to ¢ 
‘otton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ib.. 
according to quality. ..15U@23¢ 
Imerican 2-Ply Hemp, '4 and 
14-1 UVA15 V6 
American 3-Ply Hemp 1-lh 
PE tse eke can tie 154 16)2¢ 
India 2-Plu Hemn, \%& and lm-1b, 
Balls (Spring Trtne) .10\4a114¢ 
"ly Hemp, 1-lb. Balls 
10% 114¢ 
Ral Te, 
0a ue 
5-Plu Jute. %-! 
ren eae 13%, @ iy ¢ 
Line, Linen, %-lb. Bls.47¢ 
Mattress , and \4-lb 
according to quality, 
80Q NE 


.B 9¢; A We 


9 ° 


Vason 
\o. 285 
Balls, 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply.. 


the Table of “ 





} 
| 


Current Metal Prices ” 


AGE 


Solid Bow .50@ 50E10% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian ; 
Emmert Universal: 
Pettera f Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
Makers’ No. 
$10.00; No, 


Mac Siniet and Tool 
4A, $12.50; No. 6A, 
10A, $22. 30. 

Presto Quick Acting, 
Jaw, 25@25&10%; Solid J 


Tiger Machinists’... 
Fisher & Norris Doub le Ser rew, m = 
each, Nos 2, $10.50; 3, $16 oo, 4, 


pdiastable 
Jaw 
35a ashi? 


$20:50 ; 
Fulton Mach 
Reed, Swivel 
Star, Solid Jaw... 
Hollands’; 
Machinists’ 
Keystone 
Lewis Tool Co,: 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch, 50%; 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher 
Perfect, 15% 
Merrill's 


& Vise Co,: 


40@40&5 


Lightning Grip.... 


Ir 
| Size bolt.. 


C5 &EB70%, | 


ee0 | 
Millers Falis Oval Slide Pattern éi&io ; 


Parker's: 
Victor, 20@25% ; 
Vulcau’s 
Sombination 
Prentiss 
Snedikers X. L. 
Stephens’ 
Saw Filers-— 

Disston’s Lb 3 Clamp and Guide, ¥, 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. $4 60 
Reading 
Wer twortin’ s Rubber Jaw, 


96 © 


20@25 4 
~ add ‘ 


Regulars.... 


ood Workers— 


WwW 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: 


Massey Vise Co.; 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Actiop, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 
Miscellaneous= 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. porter 1 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
erat 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


ret von per M. 


, il up 


iy's 3 B. EB. , 11 and erger $1. 70@1. 75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$8.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holiuw Ware: 
a 45k 10% 
Ground 
Plain or Unground 
Country Hollow Ware, 
l 8, 
White Lnameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 65410% 


Covered Wares: 
35k 10% 


per 100 


Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware 
Lava, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
a 7 8 9 
Each 45¢ 50¢ S55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. CEGES,, 


Avery Kettles %o 
Porcelained 50k 5 50k 10% 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


6545 % 
Never Break Kettles te 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddies.65&5°. 
Solid Steel Kettles...... 60% 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: # doz. 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3,70 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector $3.70 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station. 
ary protector. 
Cable Cross. family size, station- 
OTF DOGRIIIER, oc icvcccvcsccscess . $3.40 
Single Zine Surface: 
back, 
$2 


40@40& 10% 


Naina family size, open 
perforated ..........s00s : 
Single Saginaw Globe.... 
Brass Surface: 
“eee King, Single Surface 
ac 
Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Sing 
face 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, 
back 
Enamel Surface: 
Ename! King, Single Surface, venti 
lated back 
Washers—Leather, Axle— 
Solid S04 10Q 8 106 10° 
Patent aa  NAINESY, 
Coil; = % 4° le 9% Teh 
10144 11144 12V4¢ 16¢ per bor 


Single Surface, open 


see the First Issue 


» ++ $2.90 
. $2.75 


$3.65 | 


$3.65 | 
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ron or Steel— 

56 &® & & 
"$5.90 5.00 $.70 3.50 $.30 
prices are based on 





Washers.. 
The above 
$5.50 off list. 
In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add 4¢ 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 


Weather Strip— 


Flexible Pel 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 
Moore's Unlined, per 100 ft., ®; si 


Oil Finish 


Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. : 


Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District $30.1 
Southern Territory .$24.00@ 25.0 
Western and Central 
Districts ... 
Wheels, Well—_ 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2. 
2.50; 1h-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 
6to9... 
10 to 18. 


- $25.00 @ 28.5 


00; Ld-in 


8 to 08.056 8042147, 
Galvanized: 


weavi, 59 


to 26 
7 to 36. 
Coppered:. 
6 to 9. o* 
10 to 4. héeeeree “4 
15 to 18.. cocece ea: 1042147, 
iy Ol Macks 660% » Tb 10E5 ly 
27 to 96...... % 
Tinned: 
6 80 Oh. oc ccc ccccev.ctbanen 
15 to - T5ATHY 
ae a PORE ER 24¢ 1b., base 
Copper - S8¢ 1b., base 
Cast Stecl - 
Ss 


Anneale 


ooled Wire— 
and Tinned, 

WE 10Q@75 £10 %, 
Brass and Copper. .60é10@65é10°, 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 

$2.25 @$2.50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord 
right Wire Goods— 

Steel Wire Goods 
Brass Wire Goods 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
80k 15 %, 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting. .80é5 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 

Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Per 100 sq. ft. 

Nos. 2, 2% € 8 Mesh...... $3.40 
Nos. 4 and 5 Meeh........ $3.65 
ON ae a ain hes ne a $3.90 
No. 8 Meah.... 4.40 


Wire, Barb—See 7 ade Report 


W renches— 
Agricultural .... - H@ME10 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 104 10@75 7, 
Baater Pattern 8S Wrenches... 
14£5@704 10%, 
Drop Porges Biv vcscs GIES 


cme 
yy Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. “10” 


Bemis & Call's: 

Adjustable 8, 40% ; Adjustable 8 Pipe, 
40% ; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40%. ~ 

Steel Handle Nut 

Combination Black 

Merrick Pattern 

Boardman’s .....+.sssesees 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hd). "4081085857 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&545%, 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&54&57, 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 
40& 10& 5&5 % 
Coes’ *‘ Mechanics’ ”’ - M08 108 10&5K> 4 
Donohue’s Engineer....... 40&! 
Eagle 
Elgin Wrenches, # doz 
Elgin Rethreadin Attachment, 
with one die, 
Elgin Extra Dies, ® doz 
Elgin Extra Jaws, ® doz 1 
se Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws 
db chstcccicocccsiscceccsacnnuee 2 i 
Gem Pocket. 
Hercules 
W. & B. Machinist: 
Fe, 504 
Less than case lots 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 
Case lots 
Less than case lots 
Solid Handles, P., 8 
Stillson 
Vulean 
Vanghan 
Handy. 


Bushnell Mfg. 
; Always Ready 
: Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 6 gro 
lots, # gross. $7.50: # doz 
Wrought Goods— 

Stables, Ilooks, ée., list Marcel 
h- 87144100 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows-- 
Fort Madison's Farmers’ & Frei: 
ET cceubaa ce thcccdaccacects cenes list 


tem. 


Sheet 


70 


per 100 Ib., #885 @$! 


of Every Month 








v 


